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EMBARRASSMENTS OF A RICH YOUNG MAN, 


r is but weary work opening letters; but when every other one or so 

contains from half a dozen to half a crown’s worth of postage-stamps 
the operation becomes profitable, and the labour may be borne with. Mr. 
Sims got through his work quite cheerfully, and whistled as he went, not 
certainly for want of thought, but as a little accompaniment to a pleasant 
task. Now and then he came upon a letter which contained, not postage- 
stamps, but a coin carefully stuck in a card or secured under a seal,— 
now a sixpence, now a shilling, and now actually a half-sovereign ; and 
at the discovery of such a treasure Mr. Sims would shake his head: in a 
very placable manner, however. 

“ When will the public learn common prudence and caution?” asked 
Mr. Sims, suspending his whistling, and carefully pocketing a golden effigy 
of her Majesty, which for greater security had been wrapped up in a piece 
of soft paper crumpled enough as to texture, and oleaginous enough as to 
surface to warrant the surmise that it had originally served as a confining 
locket for the tresses of some unknown Pyrrha. Are the repeated warn- 
ings of the Postmaster-General, are the innumerable convictions at the 
C.C.C., are the pleasing pamphlets of the Ordinary of Newgate—“ A 
Double Rap at the Postman’s Conscience,”’ and so forth,—of no avail? It 
is wicked, it is cruel, to send coin by post. You mus’n’t send leeches, and 
you mus’n’t send lucifer-matches, and you mus’n’t send sucking-pigs, and 
you decidedly oughtn’t to send money. It places undue temptations in 
the way of the humble and ill-remunerated postman, and it wears out the 
letter-boxes. “Besides,” he continued, slipping three fourpenny-pieces 
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into his waistcoat, “money may be marked, may be sent for sinister 
objects, and may lead to unpleasant revelations concerning one’s little 
business transactions before the stipendiary magistrates. Hum: what 
have we here?” 

No postage-stamps had to be taken out this time. A common, cheap, 
salmon-coloured envelope being opened, disgorged a piece of coarse sugar- 
paper, in which were rather crammed than folded at least a dozen halves 
of what seemed to be five and ten pound notes of the Bank of England. 
Mr. Sims carefully took account of the numbers of these documents; 
then as carefully lighted a little taper, walked to the hearth, set the notes 
on fire, watched them crackle into flame and smoulder into black powder, 
embossed here and there with “five” and “ten” in gray Gothic, and 
finally stamped and ground them with his heel into an impalpable smear 
of dust. 

“Plenty more where they come from,” he softly remarked, walking 
back to his letters; “but those half-notes will never find their brothers 
and sisters, I fancy, nor.call out for gum-water.” 

Mr. Sims had not the slightest appearance of belonging to the nauti- 
cal profession, nor of having recently assisted in the capture of an enemy’s 
vessel, and so come into the possession of prize-money ; and yet what he 
had just done was suggestive of the old stories current at the Common Hard, 
Portsmouth, of the brave old days when Jack tars kindled their pipes 
with bank-notes, or ate them, sandwich fashion, between slices of bread- 


and-butter. Was he about to fry a gold watch, toss all his loose silver 
out of window, or paper the ceiling with postage-stamps, next? Not at 
all; he went on opening letters. 

They were all addressed to Coger’s Inn, but not by any means were 
all of them superscribed with Mr. Sims’s name. Some were for “ Pro- 
fessor Merryscope, Ph. Dr. ;’’ others were for “ Abernethy Halford Hun- 
ter, M.D. ;” others for “ Miss de Rosenburg ;” others for “ Nemo,” “ Ali- 


” 


quis,” “'Tamen ;” others for nearly every letter in the Greek alphabet, 
and almost every combination of initials. Some contained, in addition to 
postage-stamps, and wrapped in more or less greasy scraps of paper, 
locks of hair,—brown, gray, black, auburn, chestnut, sandy, and fiery red, 
coarse and fine, curled and straight. Professor Merryscope, Ph. Dr., had 
to deal with these ; and the senders of the stamps and the locks of hair all 
made urgent requests to be favoured with certain information, mainly 
relative to love, marriage, and the pursuit of riches, which, it appeared, 
only Professor Merryscope, when duly provided with postage-stamps, 
could give. There were people who wrote to Abernethy Halford Hun- 
ter, M.D., urgently requesting to be relieved, by return of post and on 
receipt of stamps, from “nervous fluttering,” “ unaccountable sensations,” 
“ general depression,” “ dreadful all-overishness,” and kindred ailments for 
which remedies are not to be found in the ordinary pharmacopeia. Scores 
of people corresponded with Miss de Rosenburg, enclosing scraps of their 
handwriting,—villanous scrawls in most cases,—and demanding revelations 
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concerning their personal characters and future prospects in life. Some 
were eager with regard to hair-dyes, cosmetics, and “ Ninon de |’Enclos’ 
Revivifier,” which was warranted (for eighteen postage-stamps) to make 
people of sixty look younger than youths of sixteen. Denizens of Dorset- 
shire were anxious to know how they might earn a genteel livelihood by 
ornamental leather-painting and decorating Chinese lacquer-ware. Cor- 
respondents from Sunderland presented their compliments to “Nemo,” 
and were perfectly certain that they were the parties rightly entitled to 
the 9089/7. 18s. 4d. unclaimed dividends then lying in the name of Scrook- 
idge in the Bank of England. A confiding party at Bolton-le-Sands 
was desirous of learning the nature of the desirable investment by 
which (only eight hundred pounds outlay) a permanent income of five 
hundred per annum could be secured. Applications for pecuniary loans, 
accompanied by offers of every kind of security, from landed estates and 
dock-warrants to pianofortes and silver-spoons, were numerous. But 
almost every body who wrote either to Professor Merryscope, Ph. Dr., to 
Miss de Rosenburg, to Abernethy Halford Hunter, M.D., to “ Nemo,” 
or “ Aliquis,” or “ Beta,” or “Sigma,” to “A. B.C.” or to “X. Y. Z.,” 
sent postage-stamps or coin of the realm. 

“Tf I could only make my mind up to take post-office orders,” 
thought Mr. Sims, “‘‘ Nemo’ alone would be worth twenty pounds a week. 
But I won’t. That’s an impulse I can subdue. Many a man of business 
has found his bill of indictment in a P.-O. order.” 

He arranged the letters in different piles methodically, tied up some, 
filed others. About a dozen or so he burnt. These did not enclose any 
stamps. The contents, indeed, were generally brief, and not complimen- 
tary. “Swindler,” wrote one defaulter, “if I didn’t live at Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, I’d hunt you out and kick you.” “Villain,” a second one 
had the ill-manners to express himself, “ your plausible humbug won’t go 
down with me;” and “Scoundrel” was the coarse commencement of a 
third; the fourth beginning with the rude apostrophe, “ Rascal.” One 
enemy—even Mr. Sims had enemies—mingled a spice of humour with 
his malice. There was something round, flat, and hard in his letter, 
which any one might have reasonably conjectured to be either a sixpence 
or a half-sovereign. On examination it proved to be a farthing, and was 
encircled by this legend, “Ha, ha! you thought you’d caught me, did 
you?” Mr. Sims was not at all vexed, nay, seemed somewhat tickled. 
He burnt the letter, but pocketed the farthing with a smile. 

“A droll dog, a very droll dog,” he said, whistling between whiles. 
“ After all, it’s cash. A pin a day is a groat a year. A farthing put out 
at interest will make a man as rich as Croesus, if he can only live to the 
age of Methusaleh. What do I care for their lond words? Let ‘em 
abuse as much as they like. Let ’em come here. If even they get into 
Coger’s Castle, they won’t get any thing out of Buffalmacco the Ruthless 
and Filoe and Co.” 

He walked to the window and tapped his nail against the dirty pane. 
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“Tf one cared to call a charwoman in, and have all this grime cleaned 
off,” he chuckled, “ and if there was any thing down there besides cats 
and sparrows and chimneys, I might pass my leisure-time in seeing the 
Fools pass. How many hundreds a minute, I wonder?” 

His principal work was over, and he had begun to dally with the rest. 
The letters, tied and taped and filed, he swept into a cupboard and locked 
up. <A special pile which bore either his own name, Sims, Coger’s Inn, or 
that of the mysterious firm of Filoe and Co., he reserved on his table. 
The silver was all in his pocket. The stamps he had entombed in a 
drawer. And whenever Mr. Sims opened any thing it was with a key, 
and he always locked every thing after him. His very trousers and 
waistcoat pockets seemed ruled by Chubb and Bramah, so tightly did 
they close. 

“‘T wonder,” mused Sims, frugally lunching off the Abernethy biscuit 
of which he had spoken to Mrs. Armytage, and perhaps in compliment 
to the illustrious surgeon whose name he had borrowed,—“I wonder who 
the ‘married clergyman’ is who advertises for unruly children to tame? 
I think I could tame ’em at a guinea a lesson. Dear me, even Mr. Van 
Amburg might have saved himself a good deal of trouble, if he’d brought 
a Bengal tiger or two to Coger’s Inn. Unruly children! Why, Buff 
could tame a dozen of ’em before breakfast. Hark! he’s at it again.” 

Long quiescence had proved unbearable to Buffalmacco the Ruth- 
less, and emboldened by the interval that had occurred since he was last 
summoned, he was stamping on the floor and thwacking the office-desk 
with the broadsword more fiercely than ever. 

“Ear me,”—to this effect was Buffalmacco the Ruthless’s voice heard 
through the door,—“ ’ear me, minions, were yon blue skey a sea of 
bl-l-ludd, were hevry blade of grass a bleeding corse in my path, I would 
not falter; no! Saha! slaves of the vile Oppimo, come on!” And the 
slaves of Oppimo the Vile apparently coming on, in theory, Buffal- 
macco the Ruthless went at them in practice until the crazy room shook 
again. 

Mr. Sims unlocked his door and called out, “ Buff.” 

“Before you go quite mad, my young friend,” he remarked firmly 
but mildly, “ you will oblige me by putting that sword away, and doing 
something towards earning your wages, Fill up twenty-six characters 
by handwriting, a dozen Ninon de l’Enclos recipes, and fourteen 
genteel livelihoods directly; do you hear? You may do a few nervous 
affections, and futures foretold too, for stock. We're sure to want ’em.” 

Buffalmacco the Ruthless, who from the fiercest had suddenly become 
the meekest boy in all Coger’s Inn, betook himself to a high stool at 
the office-desk, from the recesses of which he produced sundry packets of 
note-paper, partially filled up with lithographed characters in imitation of 
manuscript, and in ink of various hues. 

Mr. Sims went back to his room, and read his own letters, and those 
destined for Filoe and Co. They were of a very different character to 
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the previous instalment of his correspondence. There was no question 
now of paltry postage-stamps, or shillings, or half-sovereigns. Mr. Sims 
was up to his eyes in thousands. He read of mortgages and post-obits, 
of deeds and bonds, of bills and promissory notes, of assignments and 
reversions. 

“Lord Racketborough,” he mused inwardly. ‘Is he good for two- 
pence-halfpenny yet? Poor old Tenniscourt is very nearly done up. The 
Southbank has got young Draff Huskisson of the Blues. Good-by to 
the broad acres at Vealshorough. Can Mrs. Mountain Earsleigh have 
five thousand on her note of hand? No, she can’t. Will I lend Sir 
Paul Pinder any more on the Wakefield estate? No, I won't. Will I 
give Mr. Fishton Shiftleigh time, because he’s got neuralgia and has 
lately lost his aunt? No, I won’t. What have I to do with his neuralgia? 
Hang his neuralgia. Why didn’t his aunt leave him money enough to 
take up his bills with? Now then, Buff, what is it ?” 

Buff had knocked at the door. When his master opened it, he 
handed him a card. Mr. Sims looked at it, and said curtly, “Show him 
in.” He flung his door wide open, sat down before his great leathern- 
covered table,—there was not a letter or a vestige of created paper on it 
now, all had been spirited away with pantomimic rapidity,—thrust his 
hands into his pockets, and looked prepared for any thing. 

He was quite prepared for his visitor, who turned out to be Sir 
Jasper Goldthorpe, neat and spotless as to outward appearance as ever, 
but very pale and careworn, and bowed; not at all the man he was at 
Christmas Eighteen hundred and fifty. 

Mr. Sims scanned him narrowly under his lids. “He outran me 
bravely he thought, but I have caught him up. Aha! I have caught 
him up.” 

It might have been long illness and long mental suffering, but Sir 
Jasper, before whom all men were wont to tremble, seemed quite meek 
and humble—almost cowed, to tell the truth, before the mean little man 
with the gray head and the purple nose. 

“Shall I close the door?” the baronet asked. 

“ No,” returned Mr. Sims shortly, and almost snappishly. 

“T had better,” Sir Jasper softly urged. 

“No,” repeated the other. “The boy is deaf and blind, save when I 
tell it.” 

“ Dresporouau !” cried Jasper appealingly. 

“Hay !” exclaimed Mr. Sims. “What’s that? You’ve made a mis- 
take. Buff,’ he continued, rising, and calling to the ruthless clerk, “the 
gentleman’s come to the wrong chambers. There’s no Mr. Desborough 
here. These are Filoe and Co.’s offices.” 

But Buffalmacco the Ruthless continued filling up the lithographed 
papers, as though he had been in good sooth as deaf as his master had 
declared him to be. 

“Show the gentleman out,” Mr. Sims went on. 
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But Buffalmacco the Ruthless being blind as well as deaf for the 
nonce, didn’t see the gentleman, and never turned his red head. 

“ Desborough, Mr. Desborough!” Sir Jasper broke in, catching the 
little man by his garment. “ For Heaven’s sake hear me. I conjure, I 
entreat you. Here, let me shut the door.” 

Mr. Sims made a faint show of resistance, but eventually suffered the 
rich man to do as he asked. He who had always been accustomed to 
have doors—golden doors, too—opened and shut for him; he who could 
raise the rate of discount by a nod, and make money tight in the City by 
crooking his little finger ! 

Mr. Sims sat down as before in his chair, his hands in his pockets and 
his lips close set. 

“Once more, you will hear me, Des—,” the baronet was beginning. 

“ Don’t know the party,” broke in Mr. Sims: “ he’s dead. Dead and 
gone years ago. There used to be a Mr. Sims here, but he’s gone away. 
He went off to Australia by the Black Ball line of packets last January 
twelvemonth, and is supposed to have been lost in the bush, and eaten 
up by Bungaree, King of the Blacks.” 

“ What am I to call you, then? But, for mercy’s sake, hear me.” 

“Say Filoe and Co., and I’ll listen to you. I’m Filoe, and the boy in 
the next room’s the Co.” 

“T should know the name well enough,” Sir Jasper retorted, with a 
transient touch of his old haughtiness. ‘Much stamped paper bearing 
that endorsement has passed through my hands.” 

“Curiously,” replied Mr. Sims alias Filoe, “I’ve a quantity of it 
myself accepted by one Captain William Goldthorpe, of whom you may 
know something, and which I’m going to endorse this afternoon to a 
friend of mine in the City.” 

The baronet bit his lips. “Iam no stranger to my son’s embarrass- 
ments,” he said. “ Munificent as his allowance has always been, I know 
that he has exceeded it, and that he has plunged into a vortex of profligate 
expenditure.” 

“Do you know that he bets?” Mr. Sims asked calmly. 

“T have heard so.” 

“ Do you know that he gambles ?” 

“T fear that he has become addicted to the unhappy passion of play.” 

Mr. Sims might have winced a little, but he did not; he only sneered. 

“ Mere paralysis in the elbow,” he said. “There used to be a Mr. 
Desborough who was afflicted with that complaint, and died. Do you 
know that the captain’s up to the eyes in all manner of wickedness that 
costs money, and that next Wednesday is the Derby day, and that he has 
backed Orcus,—as if that three-legged brute could ever get round Tatten- 
ham corner,—and that he stands to lose twenty thousand ?” 

Sir Jasper slightly groaned, and hid his face in his handkerchief. 

“You were always an old humbug,” Mr. Sims remarked contemptu- 
ously : it was Belphegor bearding Mammon. “ You knew very well that 
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he was deep in Filoe and Co.’s books, only you weren’t quite aware of the 
fact that I was Filoe. Why couldn't you look at the name over the door 
when you came hunting for dead men, you old stupid ?” 

It was a peculiarity of Mr. Sims, when he used harsh words, never to 
make them audible in a harsh voice. As he upbraided Mrs. Armytage, 
so he upbraided Sir Jasper Goldthorpe; and the tone of his last speech 
had been quite mellifluous. 

“Tt was not on his account, I called upon you,” Sir Jasper answered, 
with an unquiet look towards his tormentor. 

“Of course it wasn’t, it was on your own; but, if you’ve no objection, 
I will settle the captain’s business first. He owes me thirty-seven hun- 
dred pounds. Are you going to pay me, here and now, or am I to lock up 
Sir Jasper Goldthorpe’s son in Cursitor Street ?” 

“‘T would do all I could to satisfy the claims against him, but I fear 
that he has other liabilities.” 

“Others! By that I suppose you mean that there are more Filoes and 
Co. than one. I dare say twenty thousand wouldn’t cover the paper he 
has out, let alone the nice little nest-egg he’s laid for the Derby. 
There’s scarcely a bill-discounter in London who hasn’t got his precious 
autograph. They think he’s pretty safe, knowing what his father seems 
to be, but not knowing what he really is so wellas Ido. And yet Idon’t 
know any thing, do I, Sir Jasper? But I'll tell you what: our people 
are getting shy even of the son of such a rich man as Sir Jasper Gold- 
thorpe. He’s but a younger son, you know, after all. One off the title ; 
might have been two but for that accident.” 

Sir Jasper groaned again. 

“Yes,” the merciful Sims continued, “I dare say you do feel that. 
Terrible drop it was, to be sure. How are the mighty fallen! and the rest 
of it. Dreadful blow to Miss Hill too, whom our little lady yonder is so 
fond of. But, mark my words, Sir J., young Hopeful’s creditors will sell 
him up, and that in two twos. Not but what they’ll lend him plenty 
more money by and by; but they want to see what he’s made of, and 
how far his governor will shell out. As to his betting-book, you’ll have 
to pay that on the nail, if Orcus goes to the bad. That’s a case of must. 
Captain Goldthorpe can’t be a defaulter.” 

“Ts there no compromising his imprudent wagers ?” 

“There’s very little compromising done on the south side of St. 
George’s Hospital, Hyde Park Corner. Hungry and sharp’s the word, 
and if there’s any meat on him, they'll have it. You'll get much more 
quarter at the hands of our people. The Jews will take any thing so 
long as it’s double the amount they originally advanced. It’s only 
Christians that go in for two hundred and fifty per cent. But even 
they'll compromise, if you stick out and threaten sale ‘of commission, 
Insolvent Court, cutting off with a shilling, and so on. Take Filoe and 
Co. for instance. I’m not unreasonable, any more than the Co., who has 
ten shillings a week, paid every Saturday at two p.m. We’re open to an 
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offer, we’re to be squared. The captain owes us thirty-seven hundred 
pounds. Give us a cheque for three thousand, and we'll cry quits.” 

“ And how much actual money has the wretched boy had at usurious 
interest ?” 

“If by usurious interest at sixty per cent, and the renewals and et 
ceteras, which, after you’ve paid the original debt, always leave you more 
in debt than you were before, you mean ‘ actual money,’ I dare say the 
captain’s had a cool fifteen hundred pounds, and that’s liberal. All hard 
cash, mind. I never give wine or pictures, or any of that sort of trumpery.” 

“JT will give you a cheque for two thousand five hundred pounds 
to-morrow.” 

“Won't do,” Mr. Sims calmly returned. “ When Filoe and Co. 
make an offer, F. and Company never depart from it. The Co. in the 
next room wouldn’t abate a sixpence for half a week’s salary. Say, 
when will you send us the cheque?” 

“You shall have the money, if it be imperatively necessary. A letter 
enclosing it shall be left by any messenger you choose to send after ten 
o’clock to-morrow morning. But there are other liabilities. Money is 
much in demand, and is very hard to get just now.” 

“That speech from Sir Jasper Goldthorpe,” Mr. Sims exclaimed, in 
graceful raillery,—“ those words from a gentleman who coins gold, who 
eats, drinks, and sleeps upon money-bags! Bah! you are jesting.” 

“T am not indeed. The operations of our house are tremendous, but 
they are equalled by the calls made upon us.” 

“There, that will do. And how about the surplus? But we won't 
be hard upon you. Our cheque we must have, because we want it; but 
Filoe and Co. will undertake to satisfy all outstanding calls against young 
Hopeful, and get in all the stamped paper from all the tribes of Israel, 
lost ones and all, for ten shillings in the pound paid down.” 

“Tf I accede to this, will you do me one favour?” 

“What is it ?” 

“Not to lend William any more money.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Sims, very slowly and drily. “I think I can 
promise that the captain won’t get another shilling from Filoe and Co. 
until we see our way a great deal more clearly. Do you know, Sir 
Jasper Goldthorpe, that I’m not quite so well satisfied with the security as 
I was an hour ago? I begin to be of your opinion that money is much in 
demand and very hard to get; and that although the operations of your 
house are tremendous, they are equalled by the calls made upon it. Js 
there any tangible surplus, Sir J.?” The richest man in London moved 
uneasily in his chair, and a faint flush overspread his pallid cheek. 

“You shall have your cheque,” he said with an effort, “and I will 
give you authority to compound with my son’s creditors.” 

“T ask you ‘eye,’ and you answer ‘elbow,’” Mr. Sims continued. “ But 
let that pass. We have settled the captain’s little business, and relieved 
Filoe and Co. from the painful necessity of issuing twenty-eight Victorias 
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by the grace of, at two pounds fourteen each, commanding William Gold- 
thorpe to put in an appearance before Fred. Pollock at Westminster. 
Now about your own concerns. May I ask to what I am indebted for 
the pleasure of et cetera, et cetera, et cetera, and how the deuce you came 
to stumble across me and Coger’s Inn?” 

“She sent me here.” 

“Clever little minx, I dare say she did. And what was I to do?” 

“Tn an interview I had with her only yesterday, I begged, I im- 
plored, I almost went on my knees to her to name a sum for which she 
would consent to resign those fatal papers.” 

“What fatal papers ?” 

“Oh, Desborough, Desborough, you know too well.” 

“Upon my word, Sir Jasper Goldthorpe, I don’t; and I can’t see 
what any papers, fatal or otherwise, have to do with your visit to me.” 

“She said that she could do nothing without your sanction. She im- 
plied that you were a participator in the secret which is the curse and 
agony of my life. She resisted my entreaties, my supplications, my 
offers, always on the plea of being unable to act without you. And 
finally, saying that you might prove tractable, she bade me come to you, 
and told me where to find you.” 

“T declare that were you to give me fifty thousand pounds, I couldn’t 
help you,” Sims replied, with a very disturbed and puzzled expression of 
countenance. “It seems to me that she has been making fools of both 
ofus. She was always good at lying,” muttered Mr. Filoe Sims to him- 
self, “and this is decidedly an elephantine lie. I’m too fond of money,” 
he continued to the baronet, “to refuse a good offer if I’ve any thing to 
sell; but I don’t happen to be in partnership with Mrs. A. in this parti- 
cular instance.” 

He was speaking with perfect frankness. Mr. Sims never told un- 
truths when mendacity was unnecessary. Mrs. Armytage lied from 
predilection. There are some people who will lie about the day of the 
week and the time of the day. Sims had taken a comprehensive view of 
the situation. He saw there was nothing to be gained by deceiving Sir 
Jasper Goldthorpe on this point, and was for that reason quite candid and 
truthful. 

“Then, you know nothing,” the baronet asked, but not in a relieved 
tone, as though he would rather have been in the power of Mr. Sims than 
in that of Mrs. Armytage. 

“Nothing beyond a general impression that our lively little friend has 
a hold over you, by which she manages to extract about two thousand a 
year from Beryl Court. Do you receive her rents for her, or are you the 
agent for her late husband’s pension ?” 

Sir Jasper moved towards the door. 

“T must try again,” he murmured. “ The continuance of this thral- 
dom will either kill or drive me mad.” 

“ Nay,” said Mr. Sims, “ though I know nothing at present, there is 
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no reason why I shouldn’t screw all that is to be known out of our capti- 
vating acquaintance. Ifshe has a hold over you, I have a hold over her.” 

“ And I one, and no light hold, over you, Desborough,” Sir Jasper in- 
terposed in a low, sad voice. 

“ And so we all hold, and may all hang together,” gaily’responded 
Mr. Sims, with a short dry laugh, and positively snapping his fingers. “A 
hold over me, bah! I defy you. Not all the oaths of all the witnesses, 
true and perjured, in the world, could make me out to be Hugh Des- 
borough. To those I choose I am Sims, to others Filoe. I may call 
myself Sardanapalus, or Tippoo Saib, if I like; but Hugh Desborough I 
never can and never will be. He is a dead man, dead and buried, and I 
have come into his property.” 

Sir Jasper Goldthorpe looked at this mean, gray, ill-favoured little 
man, with his rogue’s face and shabby raiment, and his thoughts rolled 
back long years. He was among the twenties, and saw himself humble 
and struggling behind a country-shop counter, his wife in the back par- 
lour nursing their first baby boy. He saw the man, who, in despite of 
truth and knowledge, he was to call Filoe, not Desborough, young, natty, 
spruce, rosy—a jaunty little man in a white hat, blue coat, yellow waist- 
coat, stocking-net pantaloons, and Hessian boots—a merry little man fond 
of his bottle of port, his rubber of whist, and his Anacreontic song, which 
he piped in a chirping voice when business-hours were over. Yes, there 
was the shop; his little boy playing with the brooms, and brushes, and 
fagots of wood at the door. His wife in the back parlour nursing a 
baby. He saw, in the lazy summer afternoon, the jaunty little man 
coming across the high street. His blue shadow fell across the thresh- 
old. Anon he was in the shop, and spoke him cheeringly but decisively. 
For the little man was his superior, and had authority over him. There 
was a talk about a lottery-ticket. Six of “thirty thousand pounds,” 
“the last lottery ever to be drawn.” “ Bish, contractor,” jangled in his 
ears like chimes. And the little man changed; ah, how he changed! 
and he saw himself change no less. He was on a jury. The little man, in 
soiled and sordid raiment, stood in a wooden pen in a hot crowded room; 
an inverted mirror over his head, a man with keys behind, rue on the 
ledge before him. Guilty, Death. It was a banker’s prosecution—a 
private hanker’s, a Quaker firm, luckily. The quiet Friends were always 
averse to capital punishment. “Guilty, Death;” and he saw a ship 
slowly working out of dock, the men at the capstan crooning forth their dull 
song, the soldier with his bright bayonet standing over the hatchway 
where the exiles lay fettered. Hugh Desborough was dead indeed. His 
name was written in the midst of the great Pacific wave, and a great 
golden rock rolled across Sir Jasper Goldthorpe’s field of vision, and left 
him face to face with Filoe and Co. composedly grinning. 

“There is nothing more,” Sir Jasper said, with a deep, deep sigh. 

“ But one word.” Mr. Sims placed himself in front of Mammon. He 
had the audacity to take liim by the lapels of that revered frock-coat, to 
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look him full in the @yes, to draw him towards as much light as would 
pass through the murky window-pane. 

“See here,” said Mr. Sims, very softly, almost kindly. “We are 
very old acquaintances, and have each seen our ups and downs, though 
business makes a gulf between us as wide as Chelsea Reach. Is all right 
with you? Is Beryl Court really built of gold, or is it only straw and 
stamped paper? Be frank. You are the most specious, but yet the 
duller rascal of the two. You may deceive yourself. I never do, save 
when I back the red or take the box in my hand. Are you going to 
the bad ?” 

“The reputation of my house,” Sir Jasper began, in his grave plodding 
voice. 

“May become so much infamy to-morrow. If you were to lay me 
down fifty thousand pounds in gold on that table, you might be still on 
the very eve of a Smash. I can understand when a man’s head gets 
muddled with millions. If you are ruined, of course the ruin will be of 
the most splendid description. Come, speak out.” 

The Baronet looked round for his hat, and muttered something about 
a cheque awaiting the pleasure of Filoe and Co. 

“T suppose I must let you go your own gate,” observed Mr. Sims, 
releasing his hold on Sir Jasper’s lapels, and thrusting his hands into 
his pocket again. “We have touched for a moment, and must now fly 
asunder farther than ever. Don’t come here any more. It won’t do 
you any good. It may be part of my subsequent duty to assist in 
smashing you. Keep your promise to Filoe and Co., and they’ll let you 
be; if not, they will be compelled to do you a mischief.” 

“You will remember old times, Des— Filoe.” 

“T shall remember nothing,” Mr. Sims tartly replied, “ but business. 
Let us trust that our mutual business transactions won’t bring us into 
collision. I say again, that Desborough is dead, and that the ghosts of 
Townsend or Ruthven, the Bow-Street runners, couldn’t identify him. 
Go, and return no more. If you had spoken to me frankly, I might have 
forgotten the wrong you once did me, and helped you. I have no means 
of judging, but I can swear you need help.” 

“T do indeed, in one instance—that of the woman who tortures me.” 

“What of little Florence, little Flo? Sht is useful to me; but you 
have still my full leave to poison her, or have her kidnapped and locked 
up in a coal-cellar for life. I shall be obliged to do something of the 
same sort myself; for, do you know, my good sir, her impulse makes 
her dangerous.” 

He laid his hand on the door, and was about to open it. 

“Remember,” he said, “you are doing wrong. This is the last time 
of asking. As you knew me once, I am now—a common swindler and 
cheat. But I have means, aha! I have means. The mouse might help 
the lion. Coger’s Inn might come to the aid of Beryl Court with benefit 
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to both parties. Once more, have you any thing to say? 
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“ Nothing, nothing,” Sir Jasper, falteringly made answer ; and he was 
given over to Buffalmacco the Ruthless, and conducted out of Coger’s 
Castle. 

“Go,” said Mr. Sims, apostrophising a cupboard in default of his 
late visitor. ‘Go to your clerks, your slaves, and your toadies; go, till 
the smash comes. What a smash it will be! I might have disentangled 
the web. I should like to be the bosom-friend at Beryl Court. But its 
too late, evidently; and he’s far too deeply dipped. This makes the 
second of my acquaintances who have Smash written in their way-bills. 
The little woman must go. ‘There is no help for it. Her impulse grows 
stronger and stronger.” 

He became aware of the presence of a fragment of biscuit on the win- 
dow-sill, and, pouncing upon it, devoured it with great gusto. 

“She’s an artful little hussy, too,” he thought, still munching. 
“She’s moved that heavy, senseless, spooney lubber away from Hoogen- 
dracht. Yes; the Lay Brother went away on the 10th of May. Next 
Wednesday is the 24th. She thought to spirit him away from her Sims ; 
and here’s a letter telling me that he’s safe and sound at Belleriport. A 
garde-chiourme, aha! a garde-chiourme. She doesn’t give parties in 
the Rue Neuve for nothing. Her influence with the maritime Prefect 
must be enormous. The chiourme too. How fond she is of the old 
locality! Memory will bring back the feeling. Mon enfant, tu finiras 
la, o&% tu as commencée.” 

May I be permitted to observe, that people who have passed many 
years of their lives in a foreign country, thoroughly isolated from the com- 
panionship of their own countrymen, frequently express their thoughts in 
the language which they have been accustomed to hear spoken. 

“ Buff,” said Mr. Sims, passing into the adjoining room, “ here are 
five sovereigns to pay for the usual postages and advertisements. Twelve 
more insertions, on alternate days, for Professor Merryscope, if you please. 
I shall not be here to-morrow. And now,” continued Mr. Sims, “T’ll 
go and enjoy myself.” 

Mr. Sims’s curriculum of enjoyment was peculiar. He took a walk 
up Regent Street, and passed into Piccadilly by the Burlington Arcade, 
peering into a variety of shops for the display of fashionable wares, and 
chuckling to think how many bills of sale he held over those gay stocks- 
in-trade, and how many of the dashing proprietors, male and female, he 
had under the thumbscrew. Then he took a little walk in Hyde Park, and 
looked at the distinguished personages on foot, on horseback, and in 
heraldry-covered carriages, who owed Filoe and Co. money. Then he 
had a nice little dinner at a sixpenny eating-house ; and then, after a 
quiet tumbler at a tavern, of which the landlord was obsequiously polite 
to the customer who held his lease, his life-policy, and his dock-warrants, 
Mr. Sims thought that he would go to the play. He had paid his gold 
intv a bank, and had a pocketful of silver. He came back from the 
play about three o’clock in the morning, very haggard, with blood- 
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shot eyes, and with very nearly three hundred pounds in gold and notes 
about him. 

“What's the good?” he muttered, turning into a wretched bed at a 
coffee-shop in Long Acre—he seldom slept twice in the same place. “I 
lost a thousand the night before last.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


MRS. ARMYTAGE’S IMPULSE. 


Dear ladies, who are good enough to read this story, don’t you think 
that there is a great deal too much about money and not half enough about 
love in its pages? There has not been, positively, a scene of downright 
honest sweethearting in one single chapter. Is it possible for that wicked 
and most objectionable little person, Mrs. Armytage, to love anyone? Be- 
sides, who is the prétendu, whom the soupirant? What man has been 
fortunate or unhappy enough to find a place in that cankered heart, 
deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked? There is Miss Mag- 
dalen Hill, too. She is rich, she is accomplished, she is pious; and she 
loses one lover in a railway-accident, and has another, a clergyman too, 
almost turned out of doors. And that rude hoiden, Miss Letitia Salus- 
bury, is she susceptible of the soft passion? When is the real love- 
making going to begin? you may ask, ladies. Why, even a little ser- 
vants’-hall tendresse, between Sir Jasper Goldthorpe’s fifth footman and 
the scullery-maid in Onyx Square, might alleviate the intolerable dreari- 
ness of this history of money-bags, bills for discount, postage-stamps, 
cheques, bank-notes, and naughty people who live in ugly places and 
lend money at sixty per cent. Ladies, you must be just. If you want 
love-emaking novels, Mr. Mudie will pile up your carriage-cushions with 
any amount of three-volume sentimentality. Ifyou require theological 
novels about High Church, Low Church, Broad Church, or no Church 
at all, the circulating libraries and the railway book-stalls will meet 
your every wish. How am I to write about love, of which I know 
nothing, and never did know aught that would bear the dwelling upon? 
You seek the placid lake, the green boughs, the birds singing in the 
calm sky of Love. I have been far out to sea, and can only discourse of 
howling waves and inky clouds, of jagged rocks and drifting spars of 
wrecks, of storm-birds hovering over the foam, and bunches of tangled 
seaweed floating Heaven knows whither. This story is not about the 
Seven Sons of Venus, could Cupid so multiply himself. It is called the 
Seven Sons of Mammon. It treats of the low and squalid, the sordid and 
the base, of dross-getting and dross-spending; it tells of the good and 
evil that by money may be wrought. I asked in the outset if gold were 
a chimera, and denied the postulate. For gold gives us power and scorn, 
and the accomplishment of desire, and the working-out of long-nursed 
hatreds and revenges; and by gold in Mammon and Mammon in gold 
this book must stand or fall. 
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And you, good gentlemen, have you not a crow to pluck with me, for 
that I have but as yet introduced you to three of Mammon’s seven sons? 
One of them dead and buried, too, at Kensal Green. Have patience: let 
the months and years roll on. There is time enough for the sailor to come 
home from sea, for the Eton boy to grow up to man’s estate, for his two 
brothers to make themselves a place in our story. There is time enough 
for the very dead to—but enough: I must attend to the affairs of the 
living. 

Mrs. Armytage, for instance, was as lively as the liveliest of kittens, 
when, the cheque of Filoe and Co. in her porte-monnaie, she trotted down 
the crazy stairs of Coger’s Inn. She was an ephemeral creature. She 
hoped and feared, sorrowed and joyed, but for the moment. She was an 
April in flounces and crinoline, and the sunshine far predominated over 
‘ the showers. When a storm did come, it was short, but sharp. 

In the shameful old courtyard of Coger’s Inn her brougham was wait- 
ing. Somebody else was in waiting, too, being no other than Mr. Tigg’s man, 
who—being well aware of the ins and outs of Coger’s Inn, and so well per- 
suaded that, unless Mrs. Armytage threw herself out of a window, or took 
up her permanent abode in one of the sets of chambers, she must neces- 
sarily come out by the same door by which she had entered—was basking 
in the sun, which made him look very dusty, and lit up his greasy hat and 
coat-collar with golden flakes. He had been amusing himself by chewing 
the end of a lucifer-match with great apparent relish. Mr. Tigg’s man was 
youthful and a highly disagreeable young man he was, both to sight and 
to smell, to say nothing of hearing. Why his hat was much too large for 
him, and was worn at the back of his head; why his coat was too long, 
and his trousers too short, and his boots too big; why he should dangle one 
hideous Berlin glove, which, in antediluvian times, may have been white, 
and which had not the remotest reference to a fellow; why he should 
have strings and pins where buttons should have been; why no vestige 
of under-linen should have been perceptible about him, save and except 
only one striped sock, which flapped idly over one unlaced high-low ; why 
his blue-cotton pocket-handkerchief should have been deposited in his 
hat, allowing one small triangle of clouded cerulean to brand his pasty 
brow ; why the mud, seemingly of last summer, should have encrusted 
his lower extremities, while the grease of the year before last slashed his 
jerkin and pinked his sleeves, and the patches of perhaps the last century 
spotted him over, as though he had made his coat from a particoloured 
counterpane, or had been a harlequin, fallen upon evil days and into a gut- 
ter ;—all these were matters between the young man, his tailor, and his 
conscienee. His chewing the ends of lucifer-matches might likewise be 
looked upon as an idiosyncrasy. The continual blinking of his lashless 
eyelids, and the occasional spasmodic twitch of his limbs, which gave him 
the appearance of a clumsy pupil in St. Vitus’s school, who had failed 
even to master his Dance to perfection, might be put down as natural in- 
firmities. Nor could he help his large ears, his wide and idiotically simper- 
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ing mouth, his beardless chin and cheeks, his scant hair, which had been 
apparently half singed off, while the other moiety had been cut with a knife 
and fork, and his many pimples. But he was a slovenly young man, for 
soap and water are cheap: there was even a pump in Coger’s Inn, and 
washing would have done him no harm, and made his purse none the leaner. 
And he was an inconsistent young man; for while in the aggregate he 
looked like a beggar, he quite dissipated any notion of pauperism that may 
have been formed respecting him, first by wearing in his foul old stock a 
diamond brooch of great brilliance, and next by allowing a golden chain, 
of massive form and curious workmanship, to meander over the breast of 
his exceedingly ragged waistcoat. This young man might have been 
about twenty-three years of age. There hung about him a mingled and 
decidedly unpleasant odour, in which a chandler’s shop, a tobacconist’s, 
and a tap-room contended for preéminence ; and he had a voice which 
reminded you at once of a person naturally gruff, and with a cold in his 
head besides, whispering down a gutta-percha tube. The young man’s 
name was Reuben. 

“A pretty cavalier, upon my word, to ride with,” quoth Mrs. Armytage, 
shaking her sunny ringlets. ‘And that diamond must be worth a hundred 
and fifty pounds, if it’s worth a penny. If you please, sir,” she continued, 
—as a pleasant compromise between “ wretch” and “ fellow,’—“ every 
thing is settled, and we will go back to Mr. Tigg’s, if you please.” 

“Ham Hi,” asked the young man, “to go hinside, or ham Hi to go 
hout? Thof a follerer, Hi ham a gent, and ’av moved among’ the very 
fust.” 

The fact is, that the young man had ridden all the way from Stock- 
well on the box of the brougham, and the driver had in no qualified terms 
imparted to him his opinion that pumping on first, and rubbing down 
with a bath-brick afterwards, were about the best remedies for his com- 
plaint. 

“ Hi ham respected,” continued the young man, evidently much hurt 
in his feelings, “ hin the ’all an’ hin the robin’ room. Hi ham well known 
at jidge’s chambers. Ham Hi to go hinside, or ham Hi to go hout?” 

Ifthe young man’s face had not been of the precise hue of cold boiled 
veal, it might have been likened to aitchbone of beef, so full of h’s in the 
wrong place was he. 

Mrs. Armytage was in an excellent temper. “You had better get 
inside, I think,” she said. ‘I’m sure I didn’t mean to offend you. Will 
you drive back to the same place, if you please?” she added to the coach- 
man. 

“T’m glad it’s inside this time,” grumbled the charioteer; “TI’ll be 
danged if I drive over Westminster Bridge again with that scarecrow by 
the side of me.” The brougham was only a hired one; and the man 
thought, it may be presumed, that he had a right to be impertinent. 

“Tf you would be kind enough, sir,” suggested Mrs. Armytage, “to 
sit as far away on that side”—indicating the one opposite to her—“ as 
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you can; and if you’d just pull the window down; and,—yes, thank you, 
if you wouldn’t mind my—it’s so very refreshing this warm weather.” 

On hearing the two magic syllables “refresh,” the dull eye of the 
young man brightened up, and he grinned fawningly. But on the word 
terminating with “ing” instead of “ment,” the eye subsided into fishy 
gloom, and the young man’s mouth relapsed into its normal expression of 
hopeless vacancy; while Mrs. Armytage proceeded to sprinkle herself 
with eau de Cologne. 

“‘ May I ask,” the conversational little lady proceeded, with unabated 
politeness, “how you employ yourself generally?” 

“ Hi follers em habout,” was the reply of the young man. 

“Whom did you say you were good enough to follow ?” 

“ Father’s customers. Them has e’s down hupon, sich has you; and 
Hi follers them as as to be took.” 

“Took ?” 

“Capture. Middlesex and Surrey to wit. Capias,” explained the 
young man, with as many nods as words. “Hi follers; and hif they 
means boltin’, Hi’angs hon. Hi oughter for to take myself. Hi oughter, 
but Hi aint lucky. Father says Hi’m a fool.” 

“T wish your papa would get a new tailor for you, and wouldn’t let 
you smoke such strong tobacco,” thought Mrs. Armytage. 

“Hi oughter,” continued the young man, a deep sense of injury in 
his tone, “ to be’igh hup in the lor. Hif not a hofficer, han attorney. My 
brother’s one, and lives hin Gray’s Hinn. ’E’s a swell, and Hi’m holder 
than *im, but Hi’m honly Mr. Tigg’s little boy.” 

“Dear me,” murmured Mrs. Armytage sympathisingly, and gazing 
at the victim of parental partiality through her eye-glass. 

“ Hits cos Hi haint a scoller,” proceeded the aggrieved young man. 
“ Hi wenter school, and Hi couldn’t fix the words. The master ’ammered 
me and Hi ’owled. The more Hi ’owled, the more ’e ’ammered me. Hit 
was ’ammerin and ’owlin, ’owlin and ’ammerin all day long; but Hi never 
could fix them words; and Hi’m honly good forter serve writs, and 
swear affdavitches, and foller parties habout.” 

He sank into moody silence after this affecting narrative, and chewed 
the cud of sweet and bitter fancies—and another lucifer-match—during 
the remainder of the journey. 

Mrs. Armytage thought of a thousand things ;—of some that made 
her eyes glisten, of others that darkened her fair face, and stamped a tiny 
little horseshoe—but only for a moment—between her brows. And ever 
and anon she opened her porte-monnaie, and glanced triumphantly at 2 
little bit of gray paper that lay neatly folded in a compartment by itself; 
and if, graceless little body, she could invoke a blessing upon any thing, 
she must have blessed her lucky stars at the sight of that same gray paper. 

The residence of Mr. Ephraim Tigg was in Badger Lane, a portion of 
the charming suburb of Stockwell which has not yet become susceptible 
to the influence of metropolitan improvements. On a mouldy zine plate, 
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from whose sunken letters the black annealing had cracked away, Mr. 
Tigg called himself an auctioneer, estate-agent, appraiser, and upholder. 
Those who were familiar with the business he carried on might have 
opined that casting down was much more his province than holding up; but, 
at any rate, it would have been more consistent with tle announcement 
on his door-plate if Mr. Tigg had occupied himself a little with upholding 
his own residence, which was of the craziest and most dilapidated appear- 
ance. The nucleus of this tenement had, to all seeming, been originally 
a showman’s van; the wheels being removed to insure a firm foundation. 
This corps de logis had two wings, one in the guise of a washhouse, and 
the other in that of a parochial cage in a country town. Behind, some-. 
thing like a ruined brick-kiln struggled for architectural ascendency with 
a barn. Before the place, stretclied by way of lawn a model, on a dimi- 
nutive scale, of the great Desert of Sahara, with one oasis in the shape of 
a boot, much worn, which had perhaps slipped from some angry wayfarer, 
who had shaken the dust off his feet on leaving Mr. Tigg’s premises. The 
whole was fenced about with rusty spear-headed rails, pointing in various 
directions, as though the sheriff of Surrey had buried a posse of javelin- 
men beneath, and their imprisoned ghosts were piercing the earth with 
lethal weapons. ‘l'here were plenty of flower-pots about, likewise saucers, 
generally broken; and a plentiful supply of mould, but not any flowers. 
The place was called Paradise Cottage. This name was displayed on a 
black board gibbeted between two poles, looking very much like one that 
had served for conveyance of announcements that rubbish might here be 
shot. The satirical artists among the neighbouring youth had also made 
it a medium for the display of cartoons in chalk, representing a personage 
of monstrous mien, presumedly the proprietor of Paradise Cottage, sus- 
pended from a gallows, and smoking a pipe meanwhile. He was likewise 
shown as selling himself for a bag labelled ‘2s. 6d.” to a dreadful crea- 
ture with horns, hoofs, and a tail, and who might reasonably be supposed 
to be the Enemy of Mankind. These drawings were accompanied by in- 
sulting legends, generally assuming an interrogative form, and inquiring 
whether Mr. Tigg was the person who skinned the flea for the hide and 
fat, and who made beef-tea out of paving-stones. 

Badger Lane did not seem precisely the locality for carriages; but as 
Mrs. Armytage’s brougham drove towards Paradise Cottage, the way 
was found to be stopped by a very splendid mail-phaeton, with two very 
splendid and champing gray horses, splendidly harnessed. The fittings 
of the veliicle—silver-mounted lamps, tiger-skin rugs, morocco cushions 
—were on an equal scale of splendour; and behind was a solemn groom 
in a blue-and-silver livery, who sat with his arms folded, mute and con- 
templative, as though he were twin-brother to the Emperor Napoleon, 
brought by the exigencies of fortune down to the service of a livery- 
stable, instead of St. Helena. 

The proprietor of all this splendour was absolutely sumptuous. Ile 
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stood in the midst of the Desert of Sahara talking to Mr. Tigg. He was 
a fat gentleman ; and with his vast abdomen and pursy cheeks, but sallow 
complexion, and black beard and ringlets, quite fulfilled the idea of an 
Ariental Alderman. He glittered very much with chains, rings, and 
brooches, and he had a very large cigar, at which he drew with such 
vigour and persistence, that you might have thought it was his slave, and 
that he was determined to have a good day’s work out of it. And the fat 
gentleman had very yellow gloves, and smelt very strongly of musk. 

“ You won't, then, you won’t come to terms,” the fat gentleman said, 
loud enough for Mrs. Armytage to hear, as, finding the narrow lane 
blocked, she cheerfully descended from her brougham; “ you won’t take 
nineteen and sevenpence in the pound! You're wrong, Mr. Tigg; upon 
my life and word aud honour, now, you’re wrong indeed.” 

“T wouldn’t take nineteen and nmepence—I wouldn’t take nineteen 
and elevenpence three-farthings—there !” Mr. Tigg made answer. 

“Then you're wrong,” pursued the fat gentleman; “ you’re wrong, 
my dear friend; bless you, and good-by. Bless you—.” He was 
forced to make his sentences short, the cigar entailing much expenditure 
of respiration. ‘ When will you come and dine?” 

“T never come and dine,” replied Mr. Tige. 

“Come and dine in the Regency Park. Why don’t you live in the 
Regency Park, instead of in this mousetrap ?” 

“We have all our different ways of enjoying life,” Mr. Tigg ob- 
served sententiously. 

“Truly so, truly so, my dear friend,” went on the fat gentleman, 
still puffing. “TI like to enjoy myself. You.like to live in a dog-kennel. 
Good-by, and bless you. Stop,” he said, as though a novel idea had 
struck him, “ perhaps you prefer to lock up in Surrey ?” 

“Maybe.” 

“ Ah, there’s something in that—something in that. By the way, will 
you go halves in another five hundred at three months for young Gold- 
thorpe ?” 

“Hush!” cried Mr. Tigg; “don’t mention names out of doors. 
Don’t you see there’s somebody coming?” 

He pointed to Mrs. Armytage and the young man Reuben, whowere just 
then at the hingeless gate which gaveentrance to the great Desert of Sahara. 

The fat and splendid gentleman glanced over his shoulder, and took 
instantaneous stock of the new arrival. Badger Lane was scarcely an 
appropriate place wherein to discuss the merits of the lyric drama, but 
he immediately began to talk about the Italian Opera. He mentioned 
Persiani at once, and took leave of Mr. Tigg with a reference to the 
Sonnambula. He could not shake hands with Mr. Tigg, however; for the 
sufficient reason that his host leaned habitually on two crutch-sticks ; but 
he blessed him a great many times, and, removing the cigar from his lips 
to hum an air from Norma, mounted into his chariot of state. The 
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brougham had backed out of Badger Lane, and the fat gentleman in his 
mail-phaeton had it all his own way. 

“‘ Where have I met that woman before?” he said reflectively, as he 
drove into the high-road. “One doesn’t see that grin and those curls 
twice in a life.” 

Mr. Tigg was delighted to see Mrs. Armytage, and in his joy posi- 
tively gave his boy Reuben a shilling. It is remarkable that a very few 
minutes afterwards the pungent odour of the very strongest tobacco per- 
vaded the dwelling of Mr. Tigg. Nature is, after all, but an aggregate 
of systems of compensation; and while Ephraim Tigg hardened his heart 
with usury, his son Reuben softened his brain with coarse tobacco and a 
short pipe. 

The fumes of this calumet made Mrs. Armytage cough a little even 
in the kitchen, where she sat with Mr. Tigg. For it was on the basement 
floor, and in the apartment ordinarily devoted to culinary purposes, that 
the Stockwell Rasper elected to dwell. A lean and hungry cat with ad- 
mirably defined ribs kept him company, while the young man Reuben 
smoked his pipe above stairs, until required to follow people about. The 
furniture of Mr. Tigg’s kitchen was eccentric. There were plenty of dish- 
covers, but no dishes, and not a scrap of any thing eatable to put in them, 
if dishes there had been. The place of a larder was supplied by a very 
large iron safe, and that of a dresser by a nest of drawers and pigeon- 
holes. The huge hobs of the kitchen-range were covered with a neat as- 
sortment of ink-bottles past service, and the open oven and plate-warmer 
appeared to contain newspapers. A common kitchen-table was littered 
with files of documents. A hanging shelf contained Mr. Tige’s library, to 
wit, a Post-Office Directory, a Peerage and Baronetage, an Army List, a 
Navy List, a Clergy List, a Law List, and a Racing Calendar,—all books 
essential to the due carrying on of Mr. Tigg’s vocation. Remote as was 
his residence from the abodes of wealth and the haunts of fashion, peers, 
baronets, members of the House of Commons, officers of the household 
cavalry and of her Majesty’s navy, sages of the law, and dignitaries of 
the Church, had travelled to Stockwell, and sat in that squalid kitchen, 
and sometimes trembled before its master, as they vainly pleaded for 
“time.” For when the mountain lends money, and Mahomet wants 
money, he must needs go to the mountain. 

Regarding Mr. Ephraim Tigg itself, it may be a tenable theory to 
assume that this eminent Rasper close to live in a kitchen, either through 
a fellow feeling for the rats which infested it, or else in salutary memory 
that it was somewhat nearer to that grave to which he seemed destined 
at no distant date to descend. Whether he had attained the age of one 
hundred years, or was a few years short of the century, must remain a 
moot-point. On the principle of extremes meeting, he was a very Her- 
cules of infirmities. His head was quite bald; and, more for use than orna- 
ment, there was perched on the crown thereof a black skull-cap of thread- 
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bare cotton velvet. The wags of his craft declared that he had lost all his 
teeth in gnawing up a certain great bankrupt’s estate in the year 1825. 
He was slightly paralytic one side of his face, and in one arm, and so 
lurched at you when he lent you money, or sued you for the triple of 
that which he had lent. His legs and feet were thickly bandaged up; 
so were his hands, much afflicted with chalkstones. He walked, or 
hobbled, or limped, or lurched, as has been before mentioned, by the aid 
of two crutch-sticks. He wore a filthy, old, gray flannel dressing-gown, 
closely buttoned up. A yellow string that hung down from his throat, 
and belonging probably to his night-shirt, and a pair of misshapen 
slippers that had once been of red leather, marked what remaining 
sacrifices he had made to the Graces. 

Mrs. Armytage knew his person and his peculiarities by heart, and 
his appearance was scarcely repulsive to her. Indeed, she once said that 
he had a delle téte de mort. She chose the least rickety of the two 
wretched chairs the kitchen contained, opened her porte-monnaie, took out 
the slip of gray paper, unfolded it, and displayed the cheque bearing the 
signature of Filoe and Co. to the eyes of the Rasper. 

He received it very philosophically, seeming neither pleased nor dis- 
pleased, but carefully scanning the signature and the private mark, and 
mumbling to himself meanwhile. 

“It’s righteous, mum,” he said, “it’s righteous. A many and a 
many of Filoe’s cheques I’ve seen. Deara, deara me, the little tricks he 
used to be up to. It was his custom, mum, always to stop the payment 
of the cheques he drew. You went to the bank and couldn’t get ’em 
cashed, or paid ’em in and they was refused. Then you went back to 
him in a rage, and he said he was very sorry, and gave you another 
cheque, which was to be as right as ninepence,—he’d made a little error 
in his balance, he said then; and deara, deara me, you used to get the 
money, and Filoe and Co. used to get sometimes twenty-four hours’, and 
sometimes forty-eight hours’ more interest on their little balances. Ah! 
but he wouldn’t serve poor old Ephy such a trick.” 

Mrs. Armytage listened with amused composure to this anecdote of 
Messrs. Filoe’s ingenuity. 

“You wouldn’t take my cheque,” she remarked, “although you seem 
glad enough to accept one from a person who, it appears, was in the habit 
of cheating those with whom he dealt. You are a strange old man. 
Will you be good enough to give me back that—that paper, now you 
have the money ?” 

“Tn a moment, in a moment, mum,” answered the Rasper. “It’s up- 
stairs—I’ll fetch it directly ; but I’m very lame to-day, and very short of 
breath. Won't you have a glass of sherry wine and a sweet cake now 
you are here, mum ?” 

Once, in the earlier days of her acquaintance with the Rasper, and 
feeling exceedingly faint, Mrs. Armytage had been tempted to accept 
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such an invitation. Preserving, however, a lively remembrance of the 
dreadful dregs, and of the apparently calcareous fragments powdered 
with grit, of which she had partaken on that occasion, she declined the 
hospitable offer with an outward smile and an inward shudder. 

“ And how did you get along with my little boy?” the Rasper asked, 
tottering backwards and forwards, either in quest of something or being 
anxious to obtain delay. ‘‘ How did young Reuben behave, mum?” 

“Ugh!” exclaimed the little woman, with profound disgust; “the 
wretch !” 

“T know he isn’t popular,” his papa, with a leer, went on. “ Reuben’s 
eccentric—he’s peculiar. He’s a character, mum.” 

“So it seems,” remarked Mrs. Armytage drily. 

“T grant he’s a fool at his book learning,” resumed the fond parent. 
“T never could get him to be articled, nor nothing of that sort; but he’s 
as sharp, mum—he’s as sharp as a ne exeat. He’s made his little pick- 
ings, too, poor fellow, out of his pocket-money, and what he’s got from 
the agen as he’s followed.” 

“He won’t get any pickings out of me,” was the mental resolve of 
Mrs. Armytage. 

“You'd scarcely believe it, mum,” the _— went on, dilating with 
the congenial theme, “that my boy, young as he is, has got houses— 
houses of his own, mum—in the thickest part of the Old Kent Road.” 

“Woe betide his tenants,” was the observation of the little lady. 

“ Ah, woe betide ’em, indeed, if they don’t pay. Sharp’s the word 
with my Reuben; and Monday’s his selling-up day regular. That boy 
will put the brokers in to the most obstroperous tenant as clean as a 
whistle, as quick as lightning, and as welcome as the flowers in May.” 

Mrs. Armytage bowed her head in mute acknowledgment of the 
talents of the younger Rasper, and the force and justice of his father’s 
similes. 

“The way he took an Arabian bedstead worth at least two-ten, and 
with a real feather-bed, from under a case of Fever, and had it smoked in 
the back yard with sulphur and mahogary-shavings, that it might go 
quite sound and healthy to the sheriff’s sale, was grand—grand and noble, 
mum. Think of the courage of the thing. It reminded a friend of mine 
of the conduct of Boneypartey at the bridge of Waterloo.” 

The bridge of Arcola or Lodi might possibly have been mentioned 
by the Rasper’s friend in connection with the career of the late Emperor 
of the French, but it did not matter :—decidedly not to Mrs. Armytage, 
who, yawning and drumming her pretty little fingers on the table, again 
requested Mr. Tig to let her have what she wanted, and allow her to 
depart. 

“Directly, directly,” he answered. “Bless us, what a hurry we're 
in! Sometimes we can stop by the hour together with old Ephy. You 
won't have no sherry wine ; you won’t have no cake? Don’t you want a 
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little accommodation ; a tiny little bit of something at three montlis at, 
oh! so moderate a price. I'll renew, mum, I’ll always renew for you. 
Don’t you want some pretty article of jewellery to set off that charming 
little figure with? Say the word. Old Ephy’s always ready to do busi- 
ness with you, and bears no malice for any mistakes made.” 

She laughed scornfully,—was it at the compliment or at the offer ?— 
but she bit her lips and turned her head away. She had just then plenty 
of money at the banker’s. 

“ Not to-day,” she said ; “don’t tempt me, you wicked old man. Go 
and fetch me tle paper, and let me go.” 

“A little bracelet now, just a fifty-pun’-note to buy sweet scents 
with,” the Rasper persuasively continued, and leering at her like a worn- 
out satyr in whom avarice had extinguished desire. “Say the word, 
pretty Mrs. Armytage. Say the word. Look here, and here, mum.” 

He had been pottering about since the conversation commenced, and, 
piece by piece, had brought out from his iron safe a quantity of flat, oval 
morocco eases. He opened them with seeming carelessness, keeping 
her in conversation meanwhile. She cast her eyes—she could not help 
it—on the glittering g¢ms as they lay in their nests of white satin. There 
were massive bracelets and tiny trinkets of gold filagree; there were big 
drop ear-rings of pearl; there were necklaces of emerald and sapphire ; 
there were riviéres of diamonds, serpents of diamonds, lockets studded 
with diamonds, Lilliputian watches bristling with brilliants; there were 
pencil-cases with amethyst tops, and even snuff-boxes and donbonniéres of 
gold and mosaic and enamel; there were brooches, and chatelaines of 
dull, heavy-looking, red gold, all chased and bossed and graven; and 
there were legions of rings of every shape, of every size, that gleamed 
and glistened with a fascinating shimmer from among the dingy old 
papers on the kitchen-table, like the eyes of so many wild-beasts crouch- 
ing in their lair and waiting for their prey. 

“ Look at them,” cried Ephraim T'gg, his own old eyes sparkling as 
he greedily contemplated all this treasure; “look at the pooty things! 
Ain’t they better than all the meat and drink and fine clothes in the 
world? They don’t wear out, bless them. Think of the pretty things 
they’ll purchase. These real pearls will buy coronets with sham ones 
round them. These diamonds will bring the brightest eyes in England 
down to the poor old beggarman’s kitchen. They'll buy houses and lands, 
and honours and friends. When I die,” quoth Ephraim Tigg, “ I should 
like to be buried in di’monds.” 

Mrs. Armytage gazed but fora minute or so. She resolutely closed 
her eyes and clenched her hands, and once more entreated Mr. Tigg to 
do her bidding. With many leers and whinings, and much expatiating 
on the beauty and costliness of his wares—in truth, they were superb— 
the Rasper at length consented to totter out of the room. With her 
eyes still closed, the woman heard him clumping up-stairs with his 
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crutch-sticks; then, a lambent flame in her face, and presaging evil, 
she started up. 

She, and the jewels, and her Impulse were together. She hung over 
the table; she touched and fondled the gems; she tried now one brace- 
let and now another on her arm. Her fingers fluttered among the rings, 
and had a pretty palsy. She cursed because there was no looking-glass. 
She clutched at necklaces. She wounded her hands with the pins of 
brooches. Oh, but to have one of them! “ Take one,” said Impulse. ‘Take 
one, Mrs. Armytage,” cried twenty thousand little fiends nestling in her 
golden curls. She felt sick and dizzy. Her breath came short and hot. 
Her heart leapt up to the bars ofits cage, and her busy fingers still went 
wandering, and wandering, and wandering among the perilous stuff. 

“What can a poor little woman do with a parasol?” she muttered 
bitterly. “I can’t strangle him with a cambric pocket-handkerchief. 
Upon my word, if] were a man, I’d brain him with one of his own 
crutches, and force my way out of the house with all these things.” 

Just at this moment her Impulse whispered, “Look there—look 
at that book, Mrs. Armytage; that’s safe enough.” In her agitation, 
rearranging a necklace in its case, she had disturbed and well-nigh 
thrown to the ground a portly folio volume. She knew it well. It was 
Ephraim Tigg’s cheque-book. How many times had she seen and 
gloated over it! No longitudinal pamplilet of single cheques sufficed for 
the extended banking transactions of tle Rasper. There were at least 
twenty on each page of the folio volume. Mrs. Armytage looked upon 
them, and, in her mind’s eye, filled up the blanks between the graven 
forms with sums and with signatures. But the writing she pictured to 
herself all seemed to be in red ink. Some two or three cheques had 
already been cut from the page that lay open before her. The cheques 
were on white paper; the cuttings on the page looked by no means con- 
spicuous. Would the abstraction of one, one little cheque only, be 
missed? No longer twenty thousgnd minor fiends among her curls, but 
the very Devil himself cried, “Take it, woman! be bold, and take it !” 

A’ sharp penknife lay invitingly near, when just the tiniest creak in 
the world of the kitchen-door alarmed her. It had been left half open. 
She looked up, and saw Ephraim Tigg of Stockwell, the Rasper, through 
the aperture, leaning on his two crutch-sticks and watching her. 

She caught his eye at once, and he hobbled in. “Aha!” he said 
cunningly, “we have been travelling on Tom Tiddler’s ground I see. 
Pretty travelling, pretty travelling, isn’t it ?” 

She was confused, and dropped her veil, and yet in her inmost heart 
was as thankful as one so fullen as she was could be, that for once she had 
not obeyed the promptings of tliat Impulse of hers. Ephraim Tigg swept 
ina moment the table with his hungry eye. He saw that nothing was 
missing :—nor gem nor cheque. 

There was one loose draft, however, and that he had brought with 
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him. It was similar in form to those in his book. It was much crumpled, 
as though it had passed through many hands. Was there not a big 
black word branded or stamped across its face—a word that began with 
F? The draft was for four hundred pounds, and bore in the usual place 
of signature his own name, Ephraim Tigg, with his own name, or some- 
thing very like it, appended thereto. With never a word he handed it to Mrs. 
Armytage, who, in equal silence, tore the document into minute fragments, 
and thrust them into her porte-monnaie. She made the usurer a low 
curtsey, laughed her little silver laugh, and was her own old charming 
self again. 

“ Quitte pour cette fois,” she murmured between her shining teeth ; 
“but it has cost me a hundred pounds.” 

The Rasper let her go, and when her skirts had ceased to rustle in 
his hearing, sate down, and nursed one of his bandaged legs. 

“Not this time, but the next,” he said, with a cunning smile. “ Not 
this time, but the next she surely will. The bird must be caught; the 
pretty little song-bird must be caged and fed on Old Bailey grunsel.” 


Mrs. Armytage was unusually grave and meditative until the brougham 
had brought her to the Middlesex side of Westminster Bridge. She 
leant her cheek on her hand, and through her clustering curls looked 
wistfully at the passing crowds who sped about their several concern- 
ments, pure and honest ones mainly, it is to be hoped, not errands of sin 
and death. She passed a girls’ charity-school, and wondered to see how 
white the children’s caps and pinners and sleeves were ; how smooth and 
rosy their faces. “I could do without diamonds if I were a charity- 
girl,” she thought. At the corner of the New Cut there was, as usual, 
the great flaunting ragged crowd reeking of fried fish and vitriol. “Is 
there any one among those wretches wickeder or more miserable than I 
am?” Mrs. Armytage asked herself. It was late in the bright May 
afternoon, the sun danced on the river, which the cloudless sky made 
blue against its will, hiding all the mud and the corruption beneath. She 
saw the myriad panes in the Parliament House all twinkling in golden 
sparkles; the sharp crocketed pinnacles piercing the clear azure; the 
long purple shadow that the great tower cast upon the flood. She 
brightened up herself now, perhaps in compliment to the Houses of Lords 
and Commons, and by the time her brougham had entered Birdcage 
Walk was quite radiant, and had bowed, smiled, shaken her ringlets, and 
waved her finger-tips to at least a score of fashionable acquaintances. 

She was still a bird of passage, and had no house in London; but 
for the present was staying, not in an hotel, but in grand furnished 
lodgings close to Albert Gate, Knightsbridge. She dismissed the 
brougham at the door, and bade the driver go to the stables and tell 
them to send round the horses. Ina quarter of an hour or so came a 
mounted groom, with a cockade in his hat,—had not her late husband 
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military rank ?—leading her own saddle-horse, an exquisitely formed and 
satin-skinned chesnut. And forth came Mrs. Armytage, in the most 
graceful of riding-habits and the tightest-fitting of riding-trousers, and 
a little Spanish hat with a white feather swaling in it. The Spanish hat 
was a novelty in 1851. The great Sombrero and pork-pie revolution had 
not yet taken place. Reine, her faithful chambermaid, had dressed her. 
“She is perfect,” Reine exclaimed, as she stood at the door, and in un- 
feigned admiration saw her mistress assisted into her saddle :—she scarcely 
seemed to touch the outstretched palm of the groom—and giving her 
horse a light touch of the whip on the flank, caused him to curvet and 
paw his way up the street. 

“Yes,” soliloquised Mademoiselle Reine, “she is perfect. She can do 
the haute ecole to a marvel. She would be a treasure at Franconi’s. lle 
y iva un jour, peut-étre. She is not a bad mistress, and never looks to 
see what there is between the pear and the cheese. Mais, quelle drélesse !” 
And Mademoiselle Reine, shrugging her shoulders, shut the door. 

Mrs. Armytage passed some hundreds of acquaintances in the park. 
Amazons and cavaliers in the ride; guardsmen and dandies lounging at 
the rails. She patronised them all. She puzzled the men; she was the 
Jemme libre, but allowed no liberties. No one could say any thing 
against her, and yet every body had an innate conviction that she did not 
belong to the category of the immaculate. The Southbank, who was in 
great force in the Park that afternoon, hated Mrs. Armytage even worse 


than she did Miss Salusbury. “She’s neither flesh nor fowl, nor good 


red-herring,” was the disparaging remark of the plain-spoken South- 


bank. The more cynical among the dandies said, that when she had a 
fixed residence in town, her house was one where you played at being 
well-behaved, and made believe to be proper. But every body liked 
Mrs. Armytage’s little dinners and card-parties, her dry Sillery, her 
sparkling: Burgundy, and her conversation. 

As she cantered homewards, she caught sight of Captain William 
Goldthorpe, leaning over the rails. He was as splendid as the sartor, 
sutor, shirt-maker, and jeweller’s art could make him; but his moustache 
hung down, his eyelids drooped, and he looked on the whole a very de- 
jected dragoon indeed. She reined in her horse, and looked at him long 
and earnestly. 

“Poor Willy Goldthope,” she said, “ to be so young and good-look- 
ing, and to have so rich a papa, and yet to be in such dreadful diffi- 
culties.” 

The dragoon recognised her, and raised his hat. 

“Just like his own fair curls,” thought the widow; “yes, Willy is 
very like Hugh. Poor Hugh!” 

And so she rode through Albert Gate. 
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CuapTerR XV. 


QUIS CUSTODIET IPSOS CUSTODES ? 


Tuey had brought him away from Hoogendracht, and made a garde- 
chiourme—a keeper of gaol-birds—of him. He was not master of his 
own actions. He was in the hands of Fate; and Fate, through the inter- 
mediary of the Maritime Prefect of the department of the Bouches-du- 
Scampre, had brought him to Belleriport-upon-the-Sea, and made a 
gaoler of him. 

The place was not one that was much coveted, although it entailed 
the wearing of a military uniform, even by people ordinarily so hunery 
for office, pa so fond of wear ing uniform, as are the French. An old 

soldier is glad enough to geta a place as 2 gamekeeper or a garde-champétre, 
or to slumber and snarl in the porter’s lodge in some public establishment. 
He will not object to a place in the custom-house, or at the Octroi bar- 
riers in Paris. He will accept even at a pinch the appointment of porte 
clefs or guardian in a Parisian prison, or in a maison centrale. But he 
shuns the chiourme. An ineffaceable infamy attaches to all that is con- 
nected with the galleys. The gardes-chiourme are looked upon as cousins- 
german to the hangman. Although the convicts have been transferred to 
dry land, and (ten years since) were lodged in the Belleriport barracks, 
instead of being chained to the oar in monstrous hi-remes and tri-remes; 
the duties of their task-masters were still analogous to those which they 
fulfilled in the days when the galley-master walked backwards and for- 
wards, from stem to stern, along the plank between the lines of rowers, and, 
with threats and execrations, let fall his lash on the shoulders of the slaves 
who faltered at the oar. 

The gendarmes are accustomed to handle malefactors ; but they shrink 
from the chiourme. They conduct the convicts to its gates, and give 
them over to their keepers, but there their office ends. Were they to 
accept the detestable functions attached to the place itself, their yellow 
belts would be tarnished, their moustaches would wax limp, and their 
jack-boots dull; and the glory of their cocked-hats would be diminished. 
For there is no greater error than to suppose that a gendarme occupies a 
humiliatingly inferior position in the military hierarchy of France. The 
gendarmerie is a service @élite. No rude boys dare deride him as they do 
the humble “ Bobby” in England. They fear and respect lim, nay, even 
admire his imposing dress and resplendent accoutrements. He is favoured 
by the municipal authorities, and frequently deferred to,—not ordered 
hither and thither like a dog or an English policeman. I have heard a 
private in this force called “ ‘Monsieur le gendarme” by a shopkeeper. 

So he had been brought from the peaceful Flemish convent,—from in- 
nocent labours, from the calm abode w here, if the evil passions of men 
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were not absolutely extinguished, they were latent and subdued—to this 
Aceldama of Southern France, and put in authority over thieves and mur- 
derers. Out of a gang of twenty toiling at their slavish drudgery, the 
comrade who was to initiate him into his duty could point out fourteen 
who had taken the life of a man. 

His duties were not many, and not difficult to learn. He was to be 
a common garde-chiourme. The commissary of the Bagne—the governor 
of this Inferno—read the minister’s placet, and a sealed letter of recom- 
mendation from the office of the Maritime Prefect. He asked him nothing 
about his antecedents. Any stick is considered good enough to beat a dog 
with, and at Belleriport any man whose hand was strong enough to hold 
the stick was looked upon as qualified to hold it. The commissary asked 
him if he could read and write. He answered, Yes, and by command 
read a passage or two from the framed rules and regulations of the place 
hanging on the wall. He wrote, from dictation, an extract from the 
penal code of the Bagne, inflicting ten years’ imprisonment with hard 
labour on any garde-chiourme convicted of having favoured the escape of 
aconvict. The commissary glanced at his handwriting, and remarked to 
a subordinate, “He can spell.” His name, Francois Vireloque,—it was 
so on his passport, and was as good as any other for such a nameless 
wretch as he,—his age, his height, were entered in a huge book. He was 
told to sign a certain declaration, promising obedience and fidelity, and 
he did so. 

“There is nothing else that I can do for you,” said the commissary, 
closing the great book. ‘ We ask questions neither from our sheep nor 
our shepherds. All those we want to know are answered in writing. 
You will be given over to a planton, who will show you your duty, and 
I should counsel you to attend to it. After four days’ looking about you, 
it will be time enough to go to work. Allez, mon garcon. You look 
strong and muscular enough to make a charming garde-chiourme, although 
I suppose you were pretty well tired of the world before you entered into 
this dog’s life.” 

The commissary threw himself back into his leathern arm-chair, and 
blew his nose in a depreciatory manner. Even he despised his subor- 
dinates. He forgot to despise himself; for, you see, that is a lack of 
memory not very uncommon ; and besides, there ¢s something in possess- 
ing power, well-nigh as absolute as that of an Oriental pasha, over two 
thousand five hundred men, even though they happen to be the greatest 
rascals in creation. The Maritime Prefect was ostensibly the commis- 
sary’s superior; but he had a perfect horror of the Bagne, seldom ven- 
tured within its precincts, and was very loth to interfere by word or deed 
with the scoundrelism it contained. “There is pitch enough in my ships,” 
observed the prefect, “without my soiling my hands with those mis- 
creants.” So he kept grand state at the Hotel of the Prefecture, and 
approved all the reports and memoranda of the commissary. This fune- 
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tionary was himself a very good-natured person, with a profound disgust 
for the place and the people among whom he was doomed to pass his 
life. He had once been a commissary of police in Paris,—in the brilliant 
Quartier de l’Opéra, in fact,—but breaking down in not discovering one of 
the innumerable conspiracies of Louis Philippe’s reign, had been very 
nearly losing his situation, when a friend, who was chef de bureau in the 
department of marine, recommended him for the vacant post of commis- 
sary of the Bagne at Belleriport. “Tis an easy place, my friend, he 
said. “Tis as easy as being a schoolmaster. Now there are schoolmasters 
and schoolmasters. If one has to teach intelligent children whose parents 
expect them to make progress, the calling has its difficulties and its respon- 
sibilities; but if one has only to teach incorrigible blockheads, whom no 
one expects to learn any thing, the life becomes easy. You have nothing 
to do but punish. Voyez-vous.” The commissary in difficulties accepted 
the situation, and held it satisfactorily. He was now in his tenth year of 
service. When the pious ecclesiastic who was almoner of the Bagne 
talked to him of reclaiming any of the outcasts under his charge, he made 
answer, “ There is nothing about reclaiming prisoners in the government 
instructions ; but there is a great deal touching upon double irons, the 
‘orandefatigure,’ and the bastinado. Reclaim your penitents as much 
as ever you like, my dear abbé, only let them not shirk their work. It 
is with me they will have to deal if they do.” The commissary had a 
pretty faded little wife, who had been an actress. at the Opéra Comique. 
When she was in a good temper, she made him nice dishes, and they 
talked of the dear old days of masked balls, and dinners at the Café An- 
glais, and when on the morrow of the carnival disorderly débardeurs and 
titis used to be brought before him in their masquerade costume. When 
she was cross and had the migraine, he would come down into the Bagne 
and lead the convicts a terrible life. His lady called the two thousand 
five hundred prisoners “ecs gueur.” The commissary allowed himself 
two hours’ absence every evening, which he spent at the principal café in 
the town of Belleriport. The town commissary, the brigadier of gendar- 
merie, and some of the inferior employés of the prefecture would smoke, 
and take their demi-tasse, and play draughts with him; but the general 
public avoided the terrible commissary of the Bagne. JI sentait la 
chiourme—* he smelt of the hulks” they said. At home, in addition to the 
conversation of Madame, he cultivated jonquils, and played dismal over- 
tures on the violoncello. A weary life this, but the commissary bore it, for 
his pay was four times larger than he would have received in an ordinary 
capacity elsewhere. He had his tenderness, his weak point, this stern 
commissaire. He had a pretty little daughter, Amanda, fourteen years 
of age, at school, in the convent of the Sacred Heart in Paris; and every 
franc of his savings helped to swell the fund which was one day to culmi- 
nate in Amanda’s wedding portion. Zille sera dotée par le Bagne—“ the 
hulks shall give her a dowry,” the commissary was wont gleefully to 
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exclaim. But little Amanda had never been within fifty leagues of that 
abhorred Belleriport. 

Francois Vireloque, the newly-appointed gaol-guard, was duly handed 
over to the planton or guide. This man’s name was a mystery. The 
commissary knew it of course; but he never mentioned it himself, and 
seemed profoundly indifferent about having a name at all. His comrades 
called him “ Le Camus,” the “snub,” from the conformation of his nose. 
Even the commissary became accustomed to address him by this not very 
complimentary epithet. Le Camus seemed to care nothing about his 
nose, and went about his business tranquilly. He was an old hand at 
convict keeping, and had been at Belleriport twenty years. Previously, 
he admitted to have been a garde at Toulon, at Rochfort, and at Brest. 
“J like it,” said Le Camus. “I am a philosopher, and there is quite 
enough to make me contented with my lot in the fact that I have to 
drive convicts about, instead of being one myself.” He was a man of an- 
cient and venerable appearance, with snowy hair, a rosy cheek, and a 
mild blue eye. These gifts of nature did not, however, prevent the Sieur 
le Camus from being an unconscionable old villain, with a hard heart and 
a cruel hand, and with an insatiable penchant for anisette. 

“You are welcome, my friend, to Belleriport,” he chuckled, as he led 
the new-comer to the storeliouse, where le was to be supplied with his 
uniform. ‘“ We want new blood down here terribly. The commissary is 
a mere jackass, and the majority of our comrades have their brains in the 
soles of their boots. You will not enjoy much of the esteem of society at 
large,’—Le Camus habitually spoke in the inflated style common to the 
half-educated Frenchman ; —“ there is a prejudice, a most unjust prejudice, 
against the profession of garde-chiourme ; but you will know how to make 
yourself respected among these gentlemen. There is one of them. You 
will make him respect you. Tchaoup!” And, with this curious inter- 
jection, he raised the thin cane or badine, which with the rest of his 
fellows he bore as a symbol of authority, and brought it down with all his. 
streneth—which, his age notwithstanding, was by no means contemptible 
—across the shoulders of a wretched creature in coarse drab vestments, 
and with a red woollen nightcap on his shaven head, who had been gap- 
ing and staring at the stranger; while his companion, another forlorn 
specimen of humanity, in similar attire, and to whom he was attached by 
strong leg-shackles, was busily polishing a cannon-ball with sand. He 
sat to this work, like a stone-breaker, with his legs wide apart, and his 
work-mate had to stoop a little. ‘There was a pile of balls on either side 
of him, one rusty and the other polished. 

It did not appear that the convict standing up had been guilty of any 
offence beyond gaping and staring. Le Camus merely struck him with 
his cane because he was fond of hitting people who dared not hit him 
again. ‘The poor creature took his stripe as a matter of course, uttering 
a short, sharp yell, writhing his shoulders, and looking a curse at his tor- 
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mentor. The polisher of cannon-balls looked up with a grin, as though 
he thought it an exceedingly lucky thing to have escaped this stroke of 
practical humour on the part of the garde-chiourme ; and a sailor-marine 
standing sentry—not over the convicts, but over the government store- 
house—close by remarked in gruff approval, “ Z7 [a attrapé: est trés- 
bien.” 

“The only way to get on with these brute beasts, comrade,” the 
Sieur le Camus said, by way of explanation, as they entered the store- 
house. 

Francois Vireloque was speedily provided with his uniform, and with 
the kit and accoutrements allotted to a garde-chiourme. The dress was 
exceedingly hideous, and the convict element struggled with the military 
for predominance in it. A coarse greatcoat of blue drab, with red cuffs, 
collars, and epaulettes, gray trousers with a red stripe, thick boots, over 
which came clumsy white gaiters, a bonnet de police, with a red worsted 
tassel, and a pipe-clayed sword-belt, from which hung a short heavy 
sabre, and his equipment was complete. Then they gave him a dark- 
lantern, a pair of pocket-pistols, a pair of handcuffs, an iron bdilion or 
gag, and a livret or pamphlet containing the rules and regulations for the 
life of a garde-chiourme. 

He reported himself before the commissary, was inspected, approved, 
and dismissed. The planton took him in hand again, and the remainder 
of that day, with the whole of the next, were devoted to exploring every 
nook and cranny of the great Bagne of Belleriport. He saw the convicts’ 
dormitories, their solitary cells, their work-rooms for wet weather, their 
hospital, and their graveyard. As the garde-chiourme was destined to 
remain long enough in Belleriport to become acquainted with all the 
features and peculiarities of his abode, it is not expedient at present to 
anticipate matters by describing any of these apartments in detail. By 
and by, you may know all about them, and why the garde-chiourme 
was sent thither, and why he had ceased to be a Lay Brother, and who 
and what he was, and whether he had ever worn the cassock of a 
clergyman, or the scarlet and gold-lace of a soldier, instead of the friar’s 
duffel-frock, or the convict keeper’s belt and bonnet de police. 

When every part of the barrack had been visited, they entered a 
boat, manned by convicts, with a garde-chiourme as coxswain, who moved 
the tiller with one hand and plied his cane with the other, and crossed a 
sheet of water to the immense dockyard and arsenal of Belleriport. 
There the Lay Brother saw the convicts at work in gangs of hundreds 
together, always linked two and two. ‘They were sawing blocks of stone, 
piling timber, dragging huge tumbrils full of stone and gravel, hauling 
weights up, and otherwise performing the duties of beasts of burden. 
And among them continually circulated the gardes-chiourme, calling them 
abusive names, and bringing down their lithe canes on their backs. 

“At Brest,” observed Le Camus, “we are not permitted to use our 
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badines. At Belleriport a system more sage prevails. Tchaoup!” he 
cried again, flicking but not absolutely striking with his cane a tall and 
athletic convict, who with his mate was trundling a wheelbarrow full of 
sand up a plank, somewhat too lazily as the officer thought. 

“Hands off!” cried the convict fiercely, and in the English tongue ; 
but he took care not to return the insult, and kept a firm grip upon the 
wheelbarrow, as if fearful of giving liberty to his hands. 

“ Tt is well,” sneered Le Camus, “ it is well, Mr. John Bull. I dare 
say your words were mutinous enough, but you are too artful to get 
yourself into trouble. After all,” he whispered to Francois Vireloque, 
“T was not quite en régle in touching him ; the fellow was doing nothing 
that immediately called for punishment, and might have reported me to 
the sergeant, and so on to the commissary, for cruelty. To be sure, I 
might have said that he was skulking; and a garde-chiourme’s word is 
always taken before a convict’s. Look at the fellow. What a robust 
scoundrel he is. .Are they all like him, I wonder, those Englishmen ? 
When he came here first he had magnificent auburn hair, moustache, 
and beard. He is just your build—not to offend you by the comparison; 
and, upon my word, compére Vireloque, you have somewhat of an English 
look.” 

“T have been in England,” answered the garde-chiourme slowly, 
“many, many years ago. I have seen many Englishmen like him yonder 
with the wheelbarrow. How sunburnt he is !” 

“Yes, one might imagine that he had passed half his life in the 
Indies. But it is nothing, after all, but our southern sun. It soon tans 
the fairest convict, and if that doesn’t tan him, the bastinado will. Here 
he is coming down the plank.” 

The athletic Englishman, with his chain-fellow, came down with the 
empty wheelbarrow. ‘The chain-fellow could not have been of much assist- 
ance to him in his work. He was a diminutive and almost deformed Negro— 
an old Negro, too, who had dreadful white eyebrows seaming’ his black face, 
and with his red woollen nightcap wanted only a tricoloured cockade to 
look like a monstrous caricature of Toussaint L’Ouverture. He also had 
grinned and shown his teeth when the garde-chiourme had wantonly in- 
sulted him who shared his misery. ‘The convicts at Belleriport were strictly 
practical believers in the philosophy of La Rochefoucault, and always 
found something to rejoice over in the misfortunes of their best friends. 

The Englishman gazed with some interest at the new garde-chiourme, 
muttered something to himself in English, and then something to his 
yoke-fellow in French. Anon he was called away to some fresh task. 

“What is he here for?” asked Francois Vireloque. 

“ Do you mean the Negro?” returned Le Camus. “ Meurtre. Killing 
acattle-dealer of Poissy. He got off the major sentence for assassinat. 
He didn’t shoot or stab his man with a knife, but bit his nose off, tore one of 
his eyes nearly from the socket, and then knelt upon and strangled him. 
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There being no lethal weapon used, the jury found him guilty with ‘ex- 
tenuating circumstances,’ and he only had travaux forcés a vie. Heisa 
lifer. Don’t yousee his double irons. If he misconducts himself, he has 
triple ones; and as he can’t walk with them, is obliged to lie on the floor 
of a cell.” 

“T don’t mean the Negro. I mean the other.” 

“Oh, the Englishman. He’s a lifer too. Burglary and attempt to 
murder too; that’s his little affair. It took hard swearing, though, to con- 
vict him. He very nearly proved an alibi. Was at a railway-station 
his counsel protested when he was said to have been at Chaillot. All 
the eloquence of M. le Procureur Impérial had to be employed to drum a 
persuasion of his guilt into the heads of the jury. They are so stupid, 
those juries.” 

“ At Chaillot, did you say ?” 

“Yes, at Chaillot. It was necessary to prove that he had been at 
Chaillot; though of course M. le Procureur Impérial could have proved 
him to have been any where he pleased. A very clever man M. le Pro- 
cureur Impérial.” 

“Ts he quiet ?” 

“Yes ; il est assez bon diable. He has not yet been punished, although 
he frequently suffers for the sins of his black friend ; for when the negro 
has triple irons for three days or so, our Englishman has to sit or stand 
by his side; and when the blackamoor gets the bastinado, which is his 
pleasant fate about once a month, his comrade has to stand by and 
look on.” 

“ Horrible !” 

“Horrible! Ah, you are but young to the business. You'll soon 
get all that nonsense out of your head, after you’ve seen a few more 
horrible things.” 

“ Ts he always chained to that black demon?” 

“ Always! Death alone can unrivet his manacles. You see, our 
lambs are never uncoupled save when one dies, or is sentenced to death 
for killing his brother convict.” 

“They kill each other, then ?” 

“Occasionally. C'est une petite distraction; it relieves the mono- 
tony of their existence.” 

“ Do they never kill their jailers ?” 

“ Jailers! Oh, you mean us? Bah, it is not a pretty word, jailer! 
Well, sometimes they murder a garde-chiourme who is fool enough to be 
looking the wrong way, but that is his own fault. And now, my friend,” 
Le Camus continued, “I think we have seen every thing that is to be seen 
in the dockyard and the Bagne to boot. Two of our little institutions you 
have not witnessed, the infliction of the bastinado and of the guillotine. 
But you will have time enough to assist at both those ceremonies. We 
don’t trouble the Lxécuteur des hautes wuvres of the department when 
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we have a capital case. La chiourme keeps a guillotine on its own 
premises.” 

They took boat again, and went back to the Bagne. That evening 
Le Camus was on leave, and he took Francois Vireloque to a wretched 
cabaret just outside the dockyard gates, and frequented exclusively by 
gardes-chiourme. Here Le Sieur le Camus submitted to be treated to 
several glasses of absinthe, and became convivially, conversational. 

“You had better enjoy yourself to-night,” he said, “for to-morrow 
you will have to study your Jivret of duties, and will be examined upon 
them by M. le Commissaire. Burn M. le Commissaire! I hate him. 
Yes; I will have yet another pipe and another absinthe. You are a 
silent fellow, but you are generous. How like an Englishman you 
are |” 

“JT am an Alsatian. I come from Strasbourg,”, answered Francois 
Vireloque. 

“ Ah, that’s half a German, and a German’s half an Englishman. By 
the way, I forgot to tell you that our friend who is chained to the Negro 
always stoutly protests his innocence. M. le Commissaire even says 
that he has doubts about his case. I remember once when that wretched 
black was in trouble, and the Englishman had to keep him company in 
his cell, that it was my duty to take them their victuals. The Negro was 
sleeping in his triple irons, the lazy old rascal, and I had some talk 
with the Englishman. Heis not generally very communicative, but that 
evening I got him to loosen his.tongue. I remember well the finish of 
his conversation. ‘ Garde-chiourme, he said, almost solemnly, ‘I am 
the victim of an infernal plot. Iam here through the wickedness and 
the treachery of a she-demon with yellow ringlets, who has been my 
Evil Genius through life. What on earth is the matter with you, 
Brother Vireloque?” he exclaimed, suddenly stopping in his discourse. 

The Lay Brother, the garde-chiourme, had buried his face in his 
hand, and his head prone to the cabaret-table, was sobbing violently. 
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A. Zovial Bishop. 


Docrrina facit difficultatem. Polemics, ceteris paribus, when indulged 
in to too great an extent, are apt to sour one’s temper, causing a sour 

poison of ill-nature to exude from honest and kindly human hearts; and 

for this, among other reasons, a genuine man of flesh and blood is least 

himself when wrangling over the musty membra of a mangled logic, and 

most himself when he sits down to dine his friends and chirrup over his 

cups,—be they filled with Burgundy or Bohea,—or when he muses in his 

sanctum sanctorum about the “ stuff of which our life is made.” Yes; 

bare doctrine is, in more senses than one, the parent of difficulty ; and it 

must dwindle down to insignificance when compared with those home- 

amenities which visit us in our easy-chairs, sending echoes to the seat 
where love is throned. ‘The author writes his healthiest words when sur- 
rounded by the soft associations of the fireside; he makes his thoughts 

flow silkenly to the purring of the cat, and measures his syllables by the 
music of the hissing urn. It is here that the divine, above all men, changes 
his outward aspect, and sloughs the skin of the over-wise serpent for a 
comfortable dressing-gown. He is not seldom least skilful with those 
weapons which the old controversialists fought with so valiantly and 
bloodily, and which, it is erroneously believed and asserted by many, are 
his only legitimate weapons. He does much good unprofessionally—ex- 
changing his hard steel stiletto for the liberal and generous gray goose- 
quill, while his fair lady is busy hard by with the tea-kettle and the toast- 
ing-fork. In the arena of controversy he is expected to exert himself so 
valiantly that he is apt to lose courage, to stammer, to “spin the thread 
of his verbosity finer than the staple of his argument.” He is so tho- 
roughly Christian that he dislikes to quarrel; his social life is often less 
narrow than his stricter orthodoxy. So it very frequently happens that 
we find the best-natured clerical gentlemen transformed into furies by 
professional fisticuffs, narrowed down to the limits of the village-pump by 
parochial prejudices. But separate them from their polemics and their 
parishes, meet them in the fresh bracing air of general literature, and you 
will not recognise them as the same individuals. There is in unfettered 
authorship, as in the cosy domestic parlour and the social gathering, a 
certain talismanic freemasonry, which unbuttons the stiffest ecclesiastical 
cassock, and reveals to us the warm human heart throbbing underneath. 
The mystical sign of brotherhood once exchanged, sectarianism is banished, 
and each unites with his neighbour to make society the sweeter welcome. 
The hard blinding dust of life is transformed into grains of golden dic- 
tion ; Bigotry plays Niobe on the bosom of Benevolence; and Dogma- 
tism, stooping down to sip of Aganippe, touches the warm blushing cheek 
of a Pantheistic Venus! Old enmities tumble voluntarily overboard, like 
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swine missed after a storm. Jealousy maunders afar, on the hunt for a 
bishopric. All are united under one heaven, sanctified in one blessed 
humanity ; and there are smiles of love to “put all face-physic out of 
countenance.” In this free spirit, clergymen of all denominations have 
united to do good work for literature. 

“T beg to remind honourable members,” quoth a protesting British 
senator, “that we all owe much to the Jews.” I beg to remind the hon- 
ourable public that we can never repay the debt we owe to those members 
of the literary clergy who have jotted down stray secular notes for general 
circulation, while moralising about humanity in their rural homes, and 
musing “ like Tityrus and Melibceus under the broad beech-tree.” They 
have given to our literature much of its bonhomie, its wholesome sentiment 
and muscular vigour; and they have at the same time made their secu- 
lar pages the vehicle of thoughts holy and ultimately Christian. Quoth 
parson Herbert, one of their number, a wise man and a pious : 

“ A verse may catch a wandering soul that flies 

Profounder tracts, and, by a blest surprise, 
Convert delight into a sacrifice ;” 
and, for this reason, many of the clergy, when desirous of preaching God, 
have invited the congregation, not to a mausoleum or a church, but to 
the mid resting-place on an English Helicon. Thence they can sow 
honey-seed of doctrine in soil where the beautiful words of the pulpit 
would be neglected and spring to wormwood. At the same time, we 
must not undervalue the good done to nations by their tougher theology 
—a good which springs from polemics slowly but surely, like shaky old 
ison renewed in the boiling-pot of Medea. But, to a very large body 
of the public, their Christianity appears most vividly when separated from 
controversy and parochialism. The insular spirit which characterises so 
many of them in England, and which is apt to render their professional 
duties exclusive and their pamphlets pugnacious, salts their books with 
an egotism, and spices them with a pungency, which are peculiarly whole- 
some; and their contributions to general literature are consequently 
unique and individual. Take the sing-song of Robert Herrick,—the 
parson of whom I discoursed to the readers of Zemple Bar in January 
last. Take much-abused Swift, or much-misunderstood Sterne. I could 
continue this catalogue for pages, and rely for names solely on my desul- 
tory reading. But, to come nearer to our own time, take the Essays of 
A. K. H. B., who has lately published two volumes in many respects so 
admirable. 

One of the most loveable divines I ever read of was Richard Corbet, 
who attacked Puritanism so good-humouredly, when men wore cropped 
polls, and who is entitled to much respect for his literary productions 
alone. How many of my fair and gentle readers have heard of this old 
prelate, and how many of them have read his books? Very few, I am 
sure, if any, even of those who haunt the reading-room of the British 
Museum; whence, and from other quarters, I have gathered notes for a 
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gossip about him and some of his companions. He is better company for 
a leisure hour than Mr. Tupper the Proverbial Philosopher, if he is worse 
company for a studious hour than Robert Browning, the kernel of whose 
dry diction you find so sweet and savoury after you have spent hours in 
getting at it. Corbet was very orthodox, very English, very humorous, 
and idiosyncratic ; he wrote verses full of trenchant satire and homely 
vigour. He was no Blougram, though he possessed all Blougram’s self- 
complacence and belief in the Mother Church; though, when men were 
cutting each other’s throats for the good of England, Gigadibs and he 
often passed the bottle together. 

I should bore you, fair and gentle reader, by entering into an elabo- 
rate narrative of the jovial poet’s life. The biography ofa divine pro- 
minently engaged in public events cannot well be condensed into a mo- 
derately short memoir; and for this, among other reasons, although I 
have at my elbow matter enough to fill a large portion of this Magazine, 
I will content myself with noting only the prominent and more succinct 
incidents. Corbet was born in 1582, at the little village of Ewell, in 
Surrey. His parents were homely quiet people, well-born, and well-to-do 
in the world. Readers of Ben Jonson’s Underwoods—that “box where 
sweet compacted lie,” that casket of fine thoughts and fancies which 
should be opened oftener—will remember a beautiful and touching epi- 
taph on a certain Master Vincent Corbet, who is described, in more sub- 
dued and feeling tones than were wont to issue from the mouth of the 
burly laureate, as 


“ A life that knew nor care nor strife, 
But was by sweet’ning so his will 
All order and disposure still.” 


This good Vincent Corbet was the father of our bishop; and he ap- 
pears, if tradition is to be credited, to have been on good terms with the 
jovial crew who had met at the “ Mermaid,” the “ Devil,” the “ Three 
Tuns,” and the “ Apollo.” By this time he had settled down quietly 
into a good-natured quiet gentleman, rich enough at his death to leave 
his son an inheritance of freehold lands and tenements, lying in St. Au- 
gustine’s Parish, Watling Street, London, besides five hundred pounds 
in money (a good sum in those days), which was to be paid to the heir 
when he had attained his twenty-fifth year. In common with most of 
the middle-class children near enough to London to reap the advantage, 
young Richard received the rudiments of education at Westminster School. 
He was, in 1599, admitted as a student of Christ’s Church College, Ox- 
ford. In 1605, six years after his matriculation, he received his degree 
of Master of Arts, and immediately afterwards became known as a wit 
who wrote excellent satirical verses. 

An anecdote, related among other “ Mery Passages and Jestes” which 
have been handed down to posterity in manuscript, relates to this period. 
“Ben Jonson was at a tavern, and in comes Bishop Corbet, but not so 
then, into the next room. Ben Jonson calls for a quart of raw wine, 
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and gives it to the tapster. ‘Sirrah,’ says he, ‘carry this to the gentle- 
man in the next chamber, and tell him I sacrifice my service to him.’ 
The fellow did so, and in those terms. ‘Friend,’ says Bishop Corbet, 
‘I thank him for his love; but prithee tell him that sacrifices are always 
burnt.’” It is just possible that the reader, like myself, will fail to per- 
ceive much ingenuity in this joke; but in those days worse men than 
Corbet set up shop with very similar ware, and throve exceedingly. It 
is seldom the joke that sets the table in a roar so much as the joker. 
If you have ever been at a dinner-party, you will pardon me for retail- 
ing this ghastly anecdote; for you have learnt that the receipt for a good 
successful pun contains other ingredients besides language. When the 
heart is warmed up with merry company, good discourse, and a spice of 
what Dick Swiveller calls the “‘ balmy,” then is the time for Touchstone 
to step in with his cap and bells and “set the table a-jingling.” I wonder 
whether the old laureate and the young master of arts fraternised on that 
occasion. I fear not; for the former was, in the sere and yellow leaf, 
still too proud to laugh at his own expense. He was shortly to find a 
tough, quarrelsome opponent in young George Wither, whom the burghers 
and pudding-wives were beginning to patronise. He still expected, now 
testily, that all and sundry should gape with admiration, when he donned 
his “‘coachman’s coat” and waddled down to the taverns from his house 
in Aldersgate Street. 

In 1605, Corbet was ordered to pronounce a funeral oration over the 
lamented Henry, Prince of Wales, and he appears to have acquitted him- 
self excellently. ‘He speeched it,” says honest Anthony Wood, “very 
oratorically, in St. Marie’s Church, before a numerous auditory.” Later 
in the same year, he performed a similar service over Thomas Bodley, the 
founder of the library which still bears his name,—the Bodleian. Soon 
after this he plunged into polemics, whither I shall not follow him. 
Enough to say that he curried favour with Laud, then rising into power, 
and exercised a considerable amount of salutary discipline on the heter- 
odox. He became Dean of Christ Churchy Vicar of Carrington, and 
“‘Prebendary of Bedminster Secunda in the Church of Sarum.” Old 
Wood takes occasion to note that he was “a quaint preacher, and there- 
fore much followed by ingenious men ;” a fact which might readily be 
gathered from some of his extant orations. In 1618 he made a trip to 
France, whence he wrote “an epistle to Sir Thomas Aylesbury ;” he was 
disappointed with the country, the king, the court, even with Paris the 
magnificent, and returned more good-humoured and English than ever. 
He describes his journey in a copy of verses, humorous, but of small 
poetical value. The death of Master Vincent, his father, which took 
place in 1619, filled him with much grief; and he mourned the bereave- 
ment in a peculiarly tender poem. Two years afterwards, he preached 
before King James, on the occasion of his Majesty’s second visit to Oxford. 
It appears that, some time previously, the king had presented him with a 
ring, a mark of good favour and esteem; and this ring (if an anonymous 
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wag of the time speaks truly) was the consequence of much confusion 
and self-congratulation. Mr. Anonymous, describing the Dean’s sermon, 
uses the following language : 
“The reverent Dean, 
With his band starched clean, 
Did preach before the King ; 
A ring was his pride 
To his bandstrings tied,— 
Was not this a pretty thing? 
The ring without doubt 
Was the thing put him out, 
And made him forget what was next ; 
For every one there 
Will say, I dare swear, 
He handled it more than the text !” 

There were wild wags in Oxford in those days, as there are now; 
they pelted each other with quip, quiddity, satire, and badinage, — 
some of which took the form of bonbons, some the form of snow-balls with 
cruel stones in the core. ‘There was both bad feeling and good feeling, 
but the latter predominated. The grave doctors and undergraduates 
tasted moderately of that “good liquor our forefathers did use to drink 
of, the drink which preserved their health and made them live so long, 
and do so many good deeds.” ‘They abused and complimented each other 
in song and epigram, Latin or English, blunt or euphuistic. Dainty pass- 
ages of wit passed to and fro in the quadrangles; little animosities were 
vented in quaint copies of verses, that did no harm and relieved the 
author of a superfluity of bile. Corbet, in his frolicking days, headed 
the wild rovers, and led off many an intellectual revel; arguing in the 
college-hall, or plaguing the tutors, or tustling with the proctors. He 
entered into the sport with all his heart, incarnating its best drollery ; his 
“delights did show most dolphin-like.” On one occasion, after he was a 
Doctor of Divinity, he and some companions were sitting at a tavern near 
the Cross of Abingdon (which cross, says Aubrey, who tells the story, 
“was then the finest in Mmgland . . . . ’twas admirable curious 
gothic architecture, and fine figures in the niches”), when a vendor of 
ballads, hoarse with bawling, accosted them, and “complayned that he 
had no custom,—he could not put off his ballads.” It was market-day, 
and there was a great crowd in the street. “The jolly Doctor puts off 
his gown and puts on the ballad-singer’s leathern jacket, and, being a 
handsome man and a rare full voice, he presently vended a great many, 
and had a great audience.” A strange prank, this, for a venerable D.D. ; 
but let us not be too severe. Set down this ballad-singing to sympathy 
with the ill-luck of him in the:leathern jacket. The Doctor found higher 
game on other occasions ; for there was a war of words going on between 
Oxford and Cambridge. Cambridge was snubbing her poets, slighting 
the belles lettres, and putting on antiquated sable. She had paid small 
honour to the “ mountain belly and the rocky face” of her great son, the 
Apollo of the “‘ Mermaid” tavern,—so, at least, said the men of the sister 
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university. So the Oxford men determined to use Ben as a means of 
flagellating the Cambridge men. Corbet was one of those who invited 
Jonson to come over to Oxford, and I trust the burly Laureate and the 
jolly Doctor ate of a wine-sop together. 

There are some individuals severe enough to censure angrily the 
pranks of our Bishop; but those who, like myself, can say with Boc- 
caccio, that they “live in an honest way, and can tell that twelve pence 
make a shilling,” will judge more leniently. I hope, good reader, that 
neither you nor I approve of sottishness and instability; yet we like 
to hear that abominable libel on the monks of old, and Still’s glorious 
ale-song from “ Gammer Gurton’s Needle.” ‘The fact is, we know that 
there is a medium between stiff morality and loose habits ; and we know 
also that our code of morals is not the same as that followed two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. There is a wild gipsy element in our English 
blood which the counting-house can never eradicate. We admire merry 
living, practical joking, and thorough loving and hating ; we like pluck, 
as we call it, in its erratic form. Shall I provoke the severe people still 
further by narrating another anecdote? Before I do so, I will refer them 
to my first paragraph, and hint that Corbet sought these freaks as a relief 
from bitter polemical animosities. He never disgraced the pulpit; he 
spake always well and wisely, and did much good; and one who knew 
him says that, when preaching, he showed a “most grave and reverend 
aspect.” Now for the anecdote, which I shall tell in the words of Aubrey. 
“His (Corbet’s) chaplain, Dr. Lushington, was a very learned and ingeni- 
ous man, and they loved one another. The Bishop would sometimes take 
the key of the wine-cellar, and he and his chaplain would go and lock 
themselves in, and be merry ; then first he layes down his episcopal hood, 
‘There layes the Doctor ;’ then he putts off his gown, ‘There layes the 
Bishop ;’ then ’twas, ‘ Here’s to thee, Corbet,’ and ‘ Here’s to thee, Lush- 
ington.’ ” We must hope that these visits to the wine-cellar were ex- 
ceptional ; and we must at all events remember that men, both lay and 
clerical, drank larger quantities of sack in thgse days than it is respectable 
for any modern Falstaff to carry. The Doctor may have drunk neither 
deep nor often ; and his deeper nature was all the clearer for the eccen- 
tricity wantoning from it, to comfort the eyes of cheerful friends. 

“The open merry man 

Moves like a sprightly river, and yet can 

Keep secret in his channels what he breeds 

*Bove all your standing waters, choked with weeds.” 
So says Ben, who knew thoroughly what he was talking about, when he 
drew on his own experience of the jovial days he had spent with Queen 
Bess’s wits, and wished to prove that his merry hours among them were 
not all pinchbeck and tinsel. 

Corbet wantoned with the wild fellows of Oxford, before and after he 
had fallen in love with Mistress Alice, daughter of his fellow-collegian, 
Dr. Leonard Hutton. He married this young lady in 1625, and by her 
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had two children, a son and a daughter, the first of whom died at a very 
early age. Favoured by Laud and abused by the heterodox, he continued 
his jests and merry-makings; but he never lost the good opinion of 
worthy men, who united in speaking well of him. ‘“ One time as he was 
confirming, the country people pressing in to see the ceremonie, said he, 
‘ Beare off there, or I’ll confirme ye with my staffe!’ Another time, 
being to lay his hand on the head of a man very bald, he turned to his 
chaplain, Dr. Lushington, and said, ‘Some dust, Lushington,’ to keep his 
hand from slipping. There was a man with a great venerable beard ; 
said the Bishop, ‘ You behind the bearde.’ ” _ He was elected Bishop of 
Oxford on the 30th July 1629, and was consecrated at Lambeth in the 
November following. In 1632, however, he was removed to the busier 
see of Norwich, where he was engaged for some time in settling religious 
disputes. 

He was interested about this time in a movement which is histo- 
rical; and a brief allusion to his connection with it will interest every 
Londoner who has walked up Ludgate Hill to hear the ritual of a Sunday. 
Special subscription was opened up by the clergy for the purpose of re- 
building St. Paul’s Cathedral, which had remained in ruins since its se- 
cond destruction by fire, early in the reign of Elizabeth. Laud subscribed 
one hundred pounds, to be renewed annually, and Corbet four hundred ; 
and, headed by these well-known names, the subscription-list soon reached 
a very large total. Corbet preached a sermon on the subject, and took 
occasion to say many sly things to the congregation. This sermon, which 
is preserved, contains quaint sayings. For instance, alluding of course to 
the cathedral, the Bishop said: “St. Paul complains of stoning twice ; 
his church of firing. Stoning she wants indeed, and a good stoning would 
repair her.” There is another droll passage, which will serve as a thorn 
for the cushions of some church-goers. ‘I am verily persuaded, that 
were it not for the pulpit and the pews (I do not now mean the altar and 
the font for the two sacraments, but for the pulpit and the pews as you 
call them), many churches had been down that stand. Stately pews are 
now become tabernacles, with rings and curtains to them. There wants 
nothing but beds to hear the Word of God on; we have casement, locks, 
and keys, and cushions; I had almost said, bolsters and pillows; and for 
these we love the church. I will not guess what is done within them: 
who sits, stands, or lies asleep at prayers, communion, &c.; but this I 
dare say—they are either to hide some vice, or to proclaim one.” This 
was pithy and witty enough to rebuke, without oitending, the religious 
indolence of Dives; and it is a fair specimen of the sort of humour for 
which Corbet was famous as a preacher. Out of the pulpit he amused 
his friends by observations fully as mirth-provoking. He was extremely 
pleasant in conversation—an apt humorist. Aubrey tells a first-rate 
story, which furnishes some idea of his powers of “ word-twisting” and 
repartee. ‘ Dr. Stubbins was one of his cronies; he was a jolly fat doc- 
tor and a good housekeeper. As Dr. Corbet and he were riding in Hob- 
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lane in wet weather (’tis an extraordinary deepe dirty lane), the coach 
fell, and Corbet said, that Dr. S. was up to his elbows in mud, and that 
he was up to the elbows in Stubbins!” Poor Stubbins! he could not 
have felt particularly comfortable at that moment. For Corbet was a tall 
man, big of brawn and bone, and no light weight to fall soft as a feather. 
The good Bishop died on the 28th of July 1635. For some time pre- 
vious to his decease he suffered from an internal disease, which caused 
him acute agony. 

Fuller rightly expresses Corbet’s disposition when he describes him as 
having been “of a courteous carriage, and no destructive nature to any 
who offended him, counting himself plentifully repaid with a jest upon 
him.” He was such a happy, even-minded, and merry man, that even 
his opponents could not hate him as heartily as they wished to do. He 
was apt to give offence, for he could not for the life of him refrain from 
having his joke out; but his heart was honey, and there was no gall on 
his tongue. He delighted to attack Puritans and Puritanism; but he 
always attacked them good-naturedly, even in his “‘ Distracted Puritane,” 
where he makes one of the sect sing an odiously absurd ballad with the 
refrain : 


“ Boldly I preache, hate a cross, hate a surplice, 
Mitres, copes, and rotchets, 
Come, hear me pray, nine times a day, 
And fill your heads with crotchets.” 


Care came seldom to him, for he gave her scurvy entertainment; he 
himself bade mourners eat and be of good cheer, because, he said, “no 
sorrow can descend so deep as meate.” His was not the good humour of 
a simpleton,—he was a wise man of the world; his was a good humour 
derived from mother-wit and underpropt with reason. ‘ Whatsoe’er he 
trode on was a rose.” He was honoured most by those who knew him ~ 
best. The orthodox bowed down in homage to him, and brought him 
honour, a good garment to put on fair deserts. He lived an honest life, 
and a useful, and wrote scarcely a line which, dying, he would wish to 
blot. 

But none of his poems were published until after his death. He pro- 
bably thought too little of his Muse, to bring her blushing before the 
English public; or, perhaps, he deemed it inconsistent with the dignity 
of a bishop, Richard Norwich, to become known to the vulgar mob as a 
writer of verses. Be that as it may, he made no grasp at the laurel. 
He has left little behind him; but what he has left possesses both the 
sweetness and the drollery of his character. His longest and most typi- 
cal poem is his Jter Boreale, a description of a trip from Oxford to New- 
ark. “Three clerkes of Oxford—Doctors, too, and two that would be 
Doctors”—set out from their university, and after a variety of amusing 
adventures reach Leicester, where they are fleeced by mine host at the 
inn, as the author takes good care to tell us. At Leicester they visit the 
tombless grave of Wolsey, which arouses their indignation as churchmen, 
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and causes them to moralise as philosophers. The great cardinal might 
have had, says the speaker, 
“ A palace or acolledge, for his grave! 
Yet here he lies interred, as if all 
Of him to be remembered were his fall. 


If thou art thus neglected, what shall we 
Hope after death, who are but shreds of thee ?” 


At Nottingham, they cross the Trent, pray to St. Andrew as they ride 
into the town, and observe that the people, singularly enough, “dwell not 
in howses, but are earth’t in holes.” At Warwick, they encounter Sir 
Fulk Greville (not yet Lord Brooke) and the Rev. Samuel Burton, 
archdeacon of Chichester. And so onward, twisting and turning, to 
Newark, approached through pleasant green fields, where “nature was 
wanton.” There are many humorous, and not a few really fine, passages 
in this poem. Corbet is severe on the innkeeping fraternity generally, 
but especially on the hostesses; an ugly hostess, he fancies, is bad 
enough; but a handsome one still worse, because she steals both your 
heart and your purse, and “every welcome from her adds an item.” 
There is an interesting description ofa visit to Bosworth Field,—interest- 
ing because, through it, we learn the name of the actor who originally 
played Richard III., and ascertain, almost beyond doubt, that this actor 
“starred” the character about the provinces. The traveller is describing 
mine host, a man “ full of ale and history,” who has jogged out to the 


battle-field with his guests : 
“__He could tell 

The inch where Richmond rose, where Richard fell, 
Besides what of his knowledge he could say, 
He had authentic notice from the play ; 
Which I might guess by ’s mustering up the ghosts 
And policies not incident to hosts ; 
But chiefly by that one perspicuous thing, 
When he mistook a player for a king; 
For when he would have saide, King Richard died, 
And called, A horse! a horse !—he Burbage cried.” 


Burbage, it will be remembered, was a fellow-actor of Shakspere. The 
Iter Boreale evinces some poetry and immense humour; it is, like the 
journey it describes, random, idle, and full of the pleasure of the moment. 
It is really pleasant to think of those four hard-worked Doctors, leaving 
the gray quadrangle, mirthfully trudging on foot along quiet country 
roads, ageepting adventures as they turned up with a zest, and moralis- 
ing on ground hallowed by the immortalising hands of Poetry and 
History, “accompanied,” like Overbury’s sweet Milkmaid, “with old 
songs, honest thoughts, and prayers, but short ones.” At this rough 
season when I write, and when melancholy, born of rain or fog, settles 
in the spleen, it makes me long for the summer again; that you and I, 
gentle reader, may leave the city behind us, put into our pocket a copy 
of Thomson’s Seasons, and wander as we list among green lanes, over 
stiles, up green hills, and into honest ale-houses. I do not mention the 
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Seasons unadvisedly ; and the reader who has not taken the trouble to see 
beauty in that book will thank me in due time, if he takes the hint and 
reads “ Summer” with a real English summer-landscape before him. That 
is the only way to understand Thomson. Adopt my method: in any of 
the four seasons compare the printed description with the true picture, 
and you will go to the other extreme, and idolise. I shall not regret this 
digression, if it converts one lover of nature to the Thomsonian faith, of 
which I myself am an earnest disciple. 

There is a great deal of good writing to be found among Corbet’s 
miscellaneous poems. Perhaps the best is the “ Proper New Ballad inti- 
tuled the Faéryes Farewell,” in which the departure of the good neigh- 
bours is bewailed in a fitting strain of poetry : 

“ Farewell rewards and Faeries, | 
Good housewives now may say, 
For now foul sluts in dairies 
Do fare as well as they. 


And though they sweep their hearths no less 
Than maides were wont to do, 

Yet who of late for cleanliness 
Found sixpence in her shoe ? 


It was a just and christian deed 
To pinch such black and blue— 
Oh! how the Commonwealth doth neede 
Such justices as you!” 


Peace to thy manes, Corbet; and may no worse man ever write Ox- 
ford or Norwich after his Christian name! You had the true Christian 
heart, albeit you were no Mawworm; and you wrote excellent verses. 
You tasted once or twice of the wine of our fathers, in that sly cellar of 
yours; but I demand for you a more fitting epitaph than that you your- 
self wrote on John Dawson, Butler of Christ Church : 


“ A watery verse 
Will serve the turn to cast upon his hearse. 
If any cannot weepe among us heare, 
Take off a cup, and so squeeze out a tear— 
Weep, O ye Barrets !” 
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Broad awake. 


Doctors and quacks of every age, from Paracelsus down to the most 
popular physicians of the present day; medical books of every kind, from 
terrifying Buchan down to the friendly and suggestive pamphlets in which 
“What to eat, drink, and avoid,” is so kindly pointed out to us, concur 
in reprehending the custom of supper-eating, and advise us not to fill 
the stomach before retiring to rest. I do not think that, in the pre- 
sent day, this caution is much needed; the grand era of supper-eating is 
gone by; that glorious comfortable meal, over which Coleridge dogma- 
tised, and Hazlitt criticised, and Lamb stuttered forth his crackling puns 
or half-childish, half-worldly, always benevolent, wisdom, is no longer 
tolerated ; degenerating into a medical students’ orgie, consequent upon 
a vingt-un party, and followed by hot potations, doleful sentimental me- 
lodies, and far more doleful comic songs, it has gradually evaporated ; 
and if medical science were right in its denunciation, medical science 
can now plume itself in having lost one of its implacable foes. 

In justice to this custom, now fallen into desuetude, I am bound to say 
that I do not think many of us suffered from its practice. The heavy sterto- 
rous sleep, the prolonged waking, accomplished with difficulty at an hour 
protracted far beyond the usual time, and distinguished by a peculiar 
sensation of the last baked potato in the throat, and a thoroughly con- 
noisseur-like flavour of the whisky, were bad enough in their day ; but 
they were nothing like so injurious in their tendency, so objectionable and 
so unconquerable as the hopeless wakefulness,—the broad, staring’ self- 
assertion, the bright unsoothable self-possession, which I have now learned 
to look upon as nightly visitants—now, in these later days, when I am 
fully conscious of the possession of a liver, and when nothing but the 
thinnest claret forms my sleeping draught. 

At this dead season, which with me is about four in the morning, 
I wake up, to a certain degree refreshed and painfully lively; my body 
has been tolerably rested, while my mind seems ready to go through any 
amount of exertion. Turn the pillow, close the eyes, stretch out the 
limbs in a new position,—all in vain! my mind has been aroused, and is 
not going to let me off so easily; she now sees her way to a nice quiet 
communion with me, undisturbed by the thousand business worries which 
absorb me so completely in the day-time; and in order that there may 
be no chance of my attention wandering, she turns my thoughts into a 
comprehensive channel, and sets me pondering upon certain great hopes 
and fears connected with my past, my present, and my future life. 

I begin with my present, and start with wondering whether I shall 
ever get that novel finished upon which I have been engaged any time 
during the last six years.. For a man who lives, to a certain extent, by 
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his pen, and only has opportunities of plying that pen in the intervals 
of other business, the completion of a novel is a very difficult matter. 
While the grass grows, the steed starves; and while the poor author, 
tolerably fagged by his law, or his ledger, or his diplomacy, is weaving 
the intricate woof of his plot, or consuming weeks in the elaboration of 
his character-sketching, the children’s shoes are wearing out, mamma’s 
milliner’s bill is coming in, and the entire household is eating away for 
dear life. The necessity for ready money leads to the production of work 
which does not take long to produce, and which is paid for on com- 
pletion ; and hence the ordinary working author devotes himself to the 
composition of “ pot-boilers,” as they are irreverently called, 7. e. of those 
essays and tales which form the staple of our periodicals, and the long- 
projected and oft-thought-of novel is laid aside for brighter days. My 
novel, at least as much of him as is complete (I am making him piece- 
meal, as Frankenstein did his monster), lives between two sheets of car- 
tridge-paper in the right-hand bottom drawer of my desk. He seldom 
sees daylight, save in the autumn, when I go away to the sea; and then 
I invariably take him with me, with the full determination of bringing 
him home completed. He has been to half the seabords of England, but 
his treatment is always the same: he lies unnoticed at the bottom of 
the portmanteau till the end of the first week, then he is brought out and 
laid on a table opposite the window; then I work at him desperately for 
an hour until, coming to a stand-still, I look up for inspiration, and then 
the sight of the sea and the sky and the sun goads me to fling up my 
pen and run out, and the novel is returned into the portmanteau and 
brought back to. town. 

Broad awake, I make several notable plans about this great work of 
fiction; determine to take him in hand at such and such a time, to 
devote certain hours on certain days to his whole use and benefit; and 
then I begin to think of him as achieved and published, and to wonder 
what kind of reception he will meet with, what the reviewers will say, 
and how many copies Mr. Mudie will take. And then I wonder how I 
began to write at all, and am astonished to recall how long I have been 
at it, and marvel whether it will last, and whether my poor fancy and 
descriptive powers—poor enough, Heaven knows, and in all sincerity 
little enough thought of by myself—will yet serve me in fighting the 
battle of life in the work-a-day world; or whether the reading public 
will soon tire of my style, or of me as an exponent of it, and finding 
some more promising aspirant to their favours, leave me and my essays 
unread and disregarded. Ne sutor, &c.; and every man working at lite- 
rature will find plenty of matter for mental cud-chewing in thinking over 
his pursuance of his own profession. There can be but few of us with- 
out conscience-prickings for sins both of commission and omission,—how 
many hasty judgments recorded, how many criticisms slightly warped, 
and tinged (not designedly, certainly, but still tinged) with your per- 
sonal like or dislike of the person under notice. It is easy enough to 
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repeat the parrot-cry, “This should not be!” Despite the constant attacks 
made upon tliem (always by members of their own body, mind), I firmly 
believe that the newspaper critics of the English press—whether literary, 
artistic, or dramatic—are no venal hirelings, but conscientious men, and, 
as the world goes, to the full as truth-telling as their compeers in any other 
walk of life. That it is impossible to be as open as they could wish, 
I allow; the very fabric and composition of society does not permit it. 
How can you, who are perfectly well known to be the literary reviewer 
for the Daily Beacon, print your opinion that Jones’s new novel is 
dull and silly, when you daily brush shoulders with Jones at your club? 
or, how can you boldly assert that neither by education nor personal 
appearance is Roscius fitted for Hamlet, when you are certain to meet 
him next day at your mutual friend Meczenas’s table? What can you do? 
You hint that Jones’s book might be more lively, and that Roscius’s 
performance is not entirely satisfactory: and who does more? So long 
as writers, actors, and critics form links of the same social chain, you 
must not be surprised at each being as lenient as possible to his fellows. 
Broader awake than ever (for I find this a very fertile theme for re- 
flection, and go through several special instances which, as newspaper 
reports say, ‘possess no general interest”), I shoot off at a tangent, and 
my thoughts wander back to the first attempt ever made at composition, 
and it and all its belongings come vividly before me. It was a set of 
verses, begun, I am ashamed to say, while apparently listening to a very 
dull sermon, and finished with much bodily torture, involving the slapping 
of my forehead and the biting of my nails. When finished and written 
out in the boldest of hands, I sent it to the editor of a Magazine, then in 
existence, but long since defunct, who had formerly been acquainted with 
our family. At the end of a week I received an answer from him couched 
in highly complimentary terms, and enclosing a proof of my effusion. 
On the corner of the proof was pinned a small printed ticket requesting 
that it might be returned as soon as possible to the printer’s. I de- 
termined that the injunction should be obeyed. I read the proof quickly, 
made an elaborate alteration in the position of a comma, and then, 
though the printing-office was less than half a mile distant, started off 
there at once inacab. I gave the proof to the foreman with my own 
hands, and then retired, with a slight feeling that people would probably 
point me out to each other in the street. Then I began to hunt the 
newspapers for advertisements of the Magazine. Three months passed 
and my verses had not appeared. I wrote an humble but remonstrative 
letter to my friend the editor; he replied with a general reference to 
circumstances over which he had no control, but reiterated his promise 
of giving me a speedy appearance. Three more months elapsed, and I 
wrote again; the editor’s reply was, I think, to the effect that he de- 
clined to be worried. Then six months passed; and by this time, hav- 
ing perpetrated more lucubrations, and found several issues for my muse, 
I wrote a very dignified epistle to the editor, and begged him to consider 
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our agreement (there never had been the smallest agreement between us !) 
at an end, and to give me liberty to publish my verses elsewhere. Of 
this letter he took no notice ; and that winter I had the pleasure of seeing 
my poem published in an Annual, as letter-press to a steel engraving, 
with which it had not the slightest connection. 

Hopes and fears of past years crowd before us in this night season, 
and rapidly follow each other in apparently never-ending succession. 
My eye is caught by the flicker of the night-lamp reflected on a picture 
on the wall,-—the picture of a tall boy, with curling brown hair, and a large 
lay-down collar, and my thoughts turn off at once to the period when 
that portrait of myself was taken. 

Where did I live then, and who wasI? If you know any thing o1 
London, you will be familiar with that favourite resort of the play-going 
public the Cracksideum Theatre. Well! When I first knew the Crack- 
sideum, five-and-twenty years ago, that splendid portico underneath 
which you are “ set down,” and that handsome saloon devoted to refresh- 
ment ‘purposes, did not exist; a very comfortable family house occupied 
the space now filled by them,—a house devoted to the presiding genius of 
the theatre,—and in that house, I, a little child, was raised and brought 
up in the most consummate ignorance of the Cracksideum, the theatrical 
world, and every thing thereto pertaining. Not until I was ten years 
old did I enter the walls of a theatre: there were no morning performances 
in those days, and if there had been, I should not have been allowed to 
go to them. Every thing connected with the theatre was a tabooed 
subject in my presence, and it was only by keeping my ears exceedingly 
wide open to the conversation of the nurses and their’ friends, that I learned 
I was living so near to an enchanted spot. From the talk of these people 
I gleaned my first notions of theatrical life—of beautiful people, who wore 
lovely dresses, and danced before others who sat in the “ boxes” and 
“pit.” These last terms puzzled me exceedingly ; for, as we all of us in 
our brain form some confused idea of a place that we have heard of but 
not seen, I had pictured to myself a theatre, not, indeed, entirely from 
brain-work. At the bottom ofa large flight of stairs, a small private 
door led from our house into the lobby of the theatre, the bare, broad 
lobby at the end of which were the pay-places. Into this lobby I had 
peeped when every body was occupied (which was constantly, Heaven 
knows, in that house!). I had stolen down the stairs, opened an inch or 
two of the door, and peeped through into the theatre; for such I imagined 
this lobby to be, having no idea of there being any thing beyond it. 
There was plenty of space, I thought, for the beautifully-dressed people 
to dance in the middle; the boxes (in my mind literally large open trunks) 
must be brought in at night before it began; but as for the pit, I never 
liked to think of that !—my reading at that time was entirely Scriptural, 
and my only notion of a pit was the place into which Joseph was thrown 
by his brethren: one could rot imagine people taking their pleasure in 
that! Memories of after years connected with the Cracksideum, when I 
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had been initiated into the mysteries of the place, come crowding thick 
upon me: I remember going with my father through groves of scenery, 
and under arches of unused “flats” and “wings,” to see the elephant, 
who, when she was not employed in lifting crowns off wrongful on to 
rightful heads, or in threatening villains with her trunk, lived in a railed- 
off space at the back of the stage. I remember Christmas dinner-parties, 
to which at dessert-time always came the head scene-painter, in a loose 
canvas suit splashed to the eyelids, to drink a few glasses of wine, and 
then return to his superintendence of the new pantomime scenery, which 
must be ready by the next night; and my earliest introduction to public 
life was, when seated in a box, I frightened the villain of the piece from 
his propriety by screaming out to him, then holding the heroine within 
his murderous grasp, “ not to kill dear mamma.” What further recollec- 
tions of that time have I? Of being suddenly summoned to my father’s 
managerial room, and, on entering,. of finding, sitting squatted on the 
grand piano, a terrible being in the form of an ape, who gibbered at me 
frightfully, and who, on my bursting into tears of alarm, rushed over, 
doffed monkey-face and hirsute skin, and comforted me with kisses and 
French bonbons, being, in fact, no baboon, but the celebrated Herr 
Simioso Petito, the well-known man-monkey and gnome-fly, who was 
there for a rehearsal of his powers; of my introduction’to the Belgian 
Giant, the tallest, stupidest, kindest-hearted, and most knock-kneed son of 
Anak, with a pretty little wife, and an utter incapacity to do any thing 


but be big ; of a strange childish feeling, half-terror, half-love, of a pro- 
perty room, filled with gigantic grotesque masks, fairies’ wands, gilded 
chairs, harlequins’ bats, papier-mdché fruit, monarchs’ crowns, short broad- 
swords, long rapiers, suits of armour, pantomime tricks, and revolving 
stars; and of a deeply-planted and sedulously-watered hatred of theatricals, 
which, I am bound to say, never bore the smallest fruit. 


It is an unromantic confession ; but the not too savoury odours of gas 
and orange-peel, not distinct but mixed, a flavour which those who are 
not accustomed to the penetralia of a theatre cannot comprehend, always 
recall to me that happy time of youth. What extraordinary influence 
over the memory has that faculty of smell! It is twenty years ago that 
I, a lad, was staying with some friends in a suburb of Liverpool, where a 
Methodist chapel was being built, and to this day the smell of newly- 
carpentered wood reproduces that chapel and its occupants at once and 
distinctly before my eyes. And there must be few of us but have had 
similar experiences with flower-scents and perfumes. 

Even more influential in its power of recalling the time and the per- 
sons with which it was associated, is music. Even when she “ dips her 
hollow shell in Thought’s forlornest wells,” as Owen Meredith so beautifully 
expresses it, how inexpressibly charming are the associations which music 
raises! Back come the loved ones from the spirit-land as the old tune 
steals forth upon the air, and each mellowed note brings to mind some 
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additional incident of the bygone time when it was last heard. The 
effect is generally melancholy, it must be confessed; but it is so soothing 
that we love to hear it, and sit listening, our eyes filled with tears. Was 
it not Haynes Bayley who said so sweetly— 


“ Sing, then, oh, sing to me 
That ancient melody 
We heard in former years, 
Forgotten long ago. 


Ah, I remember well 

Where first I heard that lay, 
Down in a pleasant dell, 

Just at the close of day. 
Garland of roses made 

A roof from bough to bough : 
Friends sat beneath their shade : 

Alas, where are they now ?” 


Only last night I was at a small social gathering, where we had had 
a little music; and when I, like Oliver, “asked for more,” the lady of 
the house sat down to the piano, and instead of continuing the selections 
from Amber Witch and Robin Hood, or variations from the simple 
Tannhuiiser, she let her fingers wander over the keys for a moment, and 
then started off into the brilliant dance-music of ten years since. Out they 
rung, one after the other, the Zifin, the Wiener, the Sturm-marsch, and 
other waltzes and galops which Strauss and Labitzky composed when 
the deux-temps was first introduced; then came the rapid Fire-fly Polka, 
and then the tender Olga Waltz, of which poor Albert Smith was so fond, 
and to which he wrote such touching words; and then the quaint Swiss 
quadrille, and the rattling Post-horn Galop; and with them such 
memories of poor, vain, kindly-hearted Jullien, and blunt, honest Keenig,, 
and many other friends of that time, all now dead and gone, that I was 
glad when my hostess closed the piano, and I could walk away wonder- 
ing whether those days were really not very remote, or whether there 
had been some mistake about the dating of my birth, and I had really 
seen more than thirty years pass over my head. 

Which reflection, recurring to me again as I lie broad awake, and 
connecting itself with the boy-picture, to which my attention is again 
accidentally directed, makes me remember that although the original of 
that portrait is strangely altered, that lines are marked on his face, and a 
beard grown on his chin, yet that there is a member of the family, at that 
time of course unborn and unthought of, who is now rapidly growing into 
a fac-simile of the portrait, and that there are two others who bid fair to 
follow suit in a very few years. I suppose there are few men who, having 
married early in life, find themselves surrounded by a family at a time 
when most of their compeers are yet unsettled, but have felt astonishment 
at their position, and a curious difficulty in exactly understanding how it 
came about. Tom, Jack, and Harry are chums “ about town,” belonging 
to the same club, move in the same set, are constantly in each other’s 
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chambers, flirt with the same girls, get into the same pecuniary scrapes, 
and generally share and share alike. Suddenly Tom, by no means the 
most susceptible, falls in love, sinks over head and ears, and becomes 
“engaged.” Jack and Harry give him up at once—and rightly; an 
engaged man is no company for any one but his betrothed; but when he 
gets married, and might be fitted for society again, he gives them up. 
‘T'om accepts his new position, and thinks many of his old associates’ 
notions shy and loose; he endues himself with quiet respectability, as with 
a garment, on his wedding-day, and continues to wear it ever after. I 
don’t say that he is one whit less jolly, but it is in a more solid fund- 
holding manner. He admits bachelors to his pleasant dinner-table ; but 
they are seldom those whom he knew in his bachelorhood,—rather, younger 
men, who will look up to him, and envy him, and think how they would 
like to go and do likewise. He meets Jack and Harry sometimes in the 
street, but does not exchange more than a nod. There is nothing in com- 
mon between them: they are going on with the old round—the club- 
dinners, the ballet-balls, the smoking-room chit-chat, the night-houses, 
&e. ; while Tom is paterfamilias, householder, church-goer, and head of 
the family. They are all coeval, and yet what a difference is there in 
their positions! what trials and triumphs are his, what hopeful anxieties, 
what troubled joys, of which they can know nothing! I will take care 
that in that famous uncompleted novel, of which I spoke anon, justice is 
done to the young husband and father, and that he is presented to the 
world in his proper light; at present he is but known in the Valentine- 
artist’s view of him, as a wretched individual in a short night-dress, 
rocking a cradle or dandling a squalling infant. And yet there seems to 
be something not entirely ludicrous in the thought of a yet young man—not 
a milk-sop, not a spooney, but preserving his activity, his independence, 
his—well, his muscular Christianity—loving his wife, and devoted to his 
crowing children. He has a new life, which his old chums cannot under- 
stand; but he understands it, and is grateful for it, and loves it better 
than any he lived before. 

Words, just now written in recording these experiences of my lying 
“broad awake,” rise in my mind, and recall the thoughts generated in 
my wakefulness by the recollection of the Census paper recently filled up. 
The “ Head of the Family!” it is the first time I have appeared publicly 
in that important position ; it is not the first time by thousands that I 
have thought over the fact, and wondered and grieved at it. The last 
time the Census was taken, I was returned in it as the “Son” of the house, 
and was probably as careless, as jovial, as thoughtless a ne’er-do-weel as 
figured in the books of the Registrar-General. I do not grieve for that 
bygone time, I do not regret it; I know that my present life is happier, 
and I sincerely trust that it and its aspirations are better and higher. 
But since that time—indeed, not many months since—death has passed 
through my doors, and one “without whose life I had not been” has 
been taken from me. How many thousands of us are in this position! it 
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1s but poor consolation to think that hundreds who read this paper will 
probably be able to understand and to sympathise with the feelings of its 
writer. For more than a score of years you have looked up with rever- 
ence to one being; wearied with the buffets of the world, you have come 
to her for comfort; distracted with divers counsels, you have sought her 
for that clear, calm advice which purity of heart and singleness of purpose 
never failed to produce ; in your trouble you looked to her for consolation, 
in your hour of triumph your first thought was that her cheek would 
be flushed, her eye fired by your success! That is all past and gone; 
the end has arrived, and you have bravely—as bravely as you could— 
accepted Providence’s will. And yet you do not half comprehend it. 
Still every action of your life is tinged with some notion of her; you can- 
not quit yourself of the idea that even the very work on which you are 
engaged will, if successful, give her pleasure. You still think of her as 
the guardian of your childhood, the guide of your manhood, your refuge 
in all vexed questions and distress; and then—then you find that she at 
whose “dear knee you proffered vows” in earliest youth, she to whose 
precept and example all that may be good within you is due, is gone, and 
that you are the “head of the family,” and answerable to Heaven for the 
bent or warping of the minds of those springing up around you. 

A solemn thought! A subject fraught with tears and heart-burnings, 
and bitter regrets of past time misapplied and vanished love perhaps 
not sufficiently appreciated ; and yet a thought, working its own good in 
its own season— 

* Who né’er his bread in sorrow ate, 
Who ne’er the mournful midnight hours 


Weeping upon his bed has sate, 
He knows you net, ye Heavenly Powers !” 


Soul-purifying, soul-ennobling, and content-bringing, come such thoughts 
in the dead watches of the night. Visions of the dear ones, “ not lost but 
gone before,” rise before us, soothing the troubled spirit. 


‘* Mortal !’ they seem to say, 
‘Peace to thy heart : 
We too, yes mortal, 
Have been as thou art. 
Hope-lifted, doubt-depressed, 
Seeing in part, 
Tried, troubled, tempted, 
Sustained as thou art!’” 


Happy he whose broad-awake fit is over, and who falls again into peace- 
ful slumber, under the influence of such happy thoughts. 


E. Y. 
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Che Real and the Conventional igger. 





My impressions of the American negro, derived from a recent tour in the 
slave states, differ, | must premise, considerably from those of the ami- 
able and well-intentioned Mrs. Stowe. That lady’s fictitious Uncle Tom 
I found to be quite the antipodes of the real ragged Uncle Ned of the 
Louisiana cotton-grounds and the Carolina rice-fields. Edward’s skull is 
much thicker than Thomas’s; his nerves are of a far ropier texture. But 
Talso must needs, in common honesty, confess that I found the aforenamed 
aged Uncle Ned, with the scanty wool on the occiput, and the ever-ready 
tambourine and banjo (“O-ho !””), by no means, either, like the stage-negro: 
for the cotton-hoer and rice-winnower on the banks of the Savannah and 
Mississippi rivers is depicted, I found, in a very unsatisfactory way by 
the negro serenaders of our own English music-halls and streets. 

I made many a search in the valley of the Lower Mississippi for my 
venerable Uncle Ned ; but I suppose he has gone, long since, where the 
good niggers go, for I found him not. I learned the ways of the blacks, 
and studied their habits, as far as my time and opportunities would go; 
and I soon found what I had half expected, that in our zeal for abolition 
we had very much overrated the excellence and intellectual capabilities of 
that unlucky uncle of ours on whom the curse of Cain still falls so heavily. 

I have seen the slaves of the plantations (more than a hundred at 
a time) at all hours, at the plough and in the cotton-house, toiling 
from sunrise to sunset; seen them resting at their twelve o’clock dinner ; 
seen them come in at horn-blow, and go off to dig their gardens; seen 
them smart and fussy on their Saturday or Sunday holidays, or yawning 
at the camp-meetings ; seen them at their noon-day rest ; seen them, in 
fact, in all capacities,—as deck-hands on steamers, waiters at hotels, hog- 
tenders, stage-coach drivers, railway-breaksmen, plantation-cooks, grooms, 
carpenters, or nurses; and in all these modes of service I found evidences 
of one and the same race. All the heroes and heroines of our negro songs 
I met, far away from the footlights, soaking under a burning Mississippi 
sun. Yes, Dinah and Dandy Jim from Carolina, old Uncle Ned, and Old 
Bob Ridley ; yes, even Dooden Doo, Julia Jane, and my old friends Titus 
and Seneca. 

On the general question of slavery I am not going to enter. No one 
regrets its existence more than myself. Yet I think we should always 
remember that it is America’s misfortune, not her fault; that she lives by 
it now, but that she did not originate it. It is not the mere money sunk 
in slaves that the Southerners dread giving up; they fear free negroes 
round them, their idleness, their thieving, and their revolt in places 
where they already far outnumber the whites. 

The negro is not a chivalrous, religious being, with high aspirations 
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and an elevated moral nature. That slaves are not all Uncle Toms in 
forgiveness I can testify, by the token that, even while I was in New 
Orleans, there were several cases of blacks on the cotton-plantations turn- 
ing on flogging overseers and cutting them to pieces with their cane- 
knives; for in spite of negro-catching dogs, whips, and chains, where the 
slave is treated severely these cases of wild revenge will sometimes take 
place. Generally speaking, I did not see or hear of cruelty to negroes ; 
indeed, when we consider that a black is worth some three hundred 
pounds, and if a skilled body-servant or mechanic five hundred pounds ; 
that if let out, he can bring to his master at least thirty dollars a month 
clear of all expenses,—it is easy to understand that even a planter éf the 
most irrestrainable passions will not often venture to mutilate or injure pro- 
perty so valuable to him, any more than a cruel English farmer would shoot 
his hunter for throwing him, or for shying at a mile-stone. Legree, I 
am inclined to think, is a mere nightmare, impossible at the present day. 

The negro I found to be every where (with few exceptions) a mere 
grown-up child,—the very essence of good humour, faithful where he 
was attached, sometimes religious, but more often sensual, gluttonous, 
thievish, and hopelessly lazy. Generally speaking, the American black 
has a profound contempt for “ Dem nasty darn’d Abolitionists,” and 
has no more wish for either social or moral elevation than the ourang- 
outang, or our ugly kinsman the gorilla. 

The Southern negro is usually a fat, oily, laughing, thoughtless 
semi-savage. Give him each week his prescribed three pounds of pork, 
his peck of meal, quart of molasses (winter), his pound of salt, when 
he has swamp work his nightly glass of whisky, and he is happy. 
His fun is buffoonery and practical joking; his religion generally a 
methodism, degraded almost to fetichism. He is naturally a low order 
of being, and slavery keeps him so. I do not think, with all its faults, 
that slavery lowers the American negro; but it certainly prevents him 
ever wishing to be a nobler creature. Let the plantation-black set his 
deer-trap, snare racoons or wild turkeys, keep his fowls and hogs (half 
fed on stolen goods) to sell to massa at the big house, kill game for the 
same purpose, work moderately, and in spare time grow enough cotton 
to make up a bale a year, let him look after his garden, and he will be 
(if the overseer is kind) one of the most careless and happy vreatures in 
the wide world. Give the blacks in addition, on certain feast-days, “a 
reg’lar breakdown” ball, and they are happier beings than half Eng- 
land, with all its freedom and religion, could furnish. 

I am not saying this to defend slavery ; for I think no human being 
is good enough to be able to use justly supreme power over another; and 
even if such a rare bird could be found, I find no such power ever de- 
legated by God to man. But I say it because I think much wilful 
and dangerous nonsense is talked. about the slave, whom Mrs. Stowe re- 
presents as perpetually praying in chains, weeping, or being whipped. I 
should rather draw slaves with more truth, as always idling, laughing, or 
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eating; and considering that they are well fed and clothed, have no 
taxes or other civic cares, and are seldom, if honest and industrious, ill- 
treated, I do not see wliy they should not eat and laugh, especially as 
their small brains seem almost incapable of higher pleasures. 

It was my last week in New York, and I was taking a mournful 
farewell of gay Broadway, which I had so much frequented. 

It was a bright day, and the sky was of a soft burning hue, like a 
sapphire on fire, as if there were light and heat within the sky, and 
glowing through it. The street was alive with white omnibuses, flying 
about like winged caterpillars; heavy barouches, driven by negro coach- 
men, were bearing about in their great open bowls nosegays of Fifth- 
Avenue ladies, and other beautiful and favourable specimens of the upper 
ten thousand, whom the New-York rowdy calls “the codfish aristo- 
cracy.” Now and then, with a sudden clash and cannonade of cymbals 
and drums, a swinging band of volunteer firemen, in red flannel shirts. 
and black leather helmets, marched down the centre of the street, drage- 
ing along a cannon, and clearing a way for themselves through every 
impediment as they passed, shouting on. Across the road, suspended 
from ropes passed from window to window, swung enormous red election- 
banners, blazoned with “ Vote for Lincoln !” “ Free soil!” “ Free speech !” 
“Free men and free labour!” and other hortatory mottoes. The side- 
ways were crowded with negro masons and whitewashers, loafers, Cuban 
ladies, Southern gentlemen passing to and from their hotels, and the 
usual ebb and flow of city life. 

T have just been admiring one of those marble palaces of shops (stores) 
that are the pride of Broadway, when, turning round suddenly to avoid a 
swift “spider-wagon” on its way to the beautiful Central Park, my eye falls 
on the window of a music-shop, and remains riveted there. I see the pale, 
corpse-like plaster cast, taken after death, of Rice, the celebrated Ame- 
rican low-comedian, who some five-and-twenty years ago came over to 
England and delighted thousands by “jumping Jim Crow,” in imitation 
of the eccentricities and drolleries of the Negroes on the Southern planta- 
tions. I remémber, as a little puny boy, with a circular fluted frill around 
my neck, being taken to the Adelphi to see that stage-lion of the day. 
I remember it by the same token that I ingeniously contrived to jam my 
middle finger into the hinge of the door of the hackney-coach, which 
pained me so much that I cried for ten minutes. I can still perfectly 
recollect, however, the pain seeming to ooze and fade off as I smelt the 
sawdust of the box-stairs, and saw the dim green curtain mysteriously 
shrivel up and pass away. Shall I ever forget that rude Caliban dance 
of that comic Othello, with his kicks, sprawls, and stamps, and over all 
the sense of intense animal gambolling and fun ? 

And here, so many years after, I leap the gulf of time, and meet my 
Yorick again—the fellow of “ infinite jest,” the very king of Ethiopia, 
the discoverer of the sable serenaders’ country—quite chapfallen. There 
is the round droll forehead, once so luminous and oily with fun,—there 
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the red nose, now pinched and thin, and “sharp as a pin,”—there the 
dull compressed mouth, that used to seem corked up to keep in the fun 
that else would bubble over and overflow all the flat domains of gravity. 
There was the Yorick of my vanished youth frozen into plaster; grim and 
white, he stares amid the “ Silvershoe Polka,” and the “ Rattlesnake 
Jig,” “My lovely Sarah Jane,” “Old Bob Ridley, oh! oh! oh!” and 
romantic coloured lithographs of Venetian gondolas and cosmeticised 
fairies looking out of bowers of roses. O son of the morning, how art 
thou fallen! Where be thy gibes now? Is it to this plaster complexion, 
then, O Rice (zideo), that we must all come at last? 

Appended to the grim bust of this once laughter-moving man, was a 
short notice describing the origin of negro entertainments. It appears 
that, some quarter of a century ago, Rice, an unknown low-comedian (for 
Burton and Booth were the magnates then), happening to be at Vicksburg, 
was much amused by the antics and extemporary dances of a negro porter 
he saw on the quay. Jim Crow, for that was the name of the “ character,” 
became henceforward his ideal of fun. He watched his tricks, learnt 
them thoroughly, and then by degrees introduced them on the stage. 
‘They succeeded beyond expectation ; the humour took, and negro buf- 
foonery became from that time an “ institution” in America. From thence 
it soon spread to England, where I, in my frill, humbly assisted, as I have 
already shown, in its inauguration. From that time till the present the 
Atlantic, although a broad place, has been incessantly covered with fleets of 
banjo-players. Yes; for years the Atlantic surges have ceaselessly echoed 
with the clatter of the resounding bones, and the darkies have daily invaded 
us, in numbers almost as numerous as the Danes of old, to take tithe and 
toll of our dominion. 

The “Jim Crow dance,” the “ Don’t you cry, Susannah,” and the 
“Jim along, Josie,” that even our great singers attempted, soon gave 
place to better tunes and more extravagant recitatives and “‘ walk rounds;” 
till now the Bryant Minstrels have become as great standards in New 
York as our own Buckstone and Robson in London. Their names are 
known from Maine to California; and so celebrated are the brothers, 
that they originate half the street-sayings and street-aphorisms of New 
York. Those extraordinary utterances of our own urchins— 

“‘There you go with your eye out !” 

“¢ All serene!” or, 

“Hurrah, boys! here’s another guy !” 
the serenaders have rivalled with— 

“ How does your meerschaum colour ?” 

“You're a good man, but you can’t keep an hotel !” 

Moreover, when we consider the pathos and local associations of such 
songs as “The old Kentucky shore,” and “Take me to old Virginny,” 
the martial fire of “he Maid of Monterhe,” and the fun of “ Old Bob 
Ridley,” it is impossible to over-estimate the influence of the rude ballad- 
music that has set so many thousands of people singing, entering into the 
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memories and enlisting the sympathies of the entire people of a great 
continent. 

I was not satisfied with merely buying the negro song-books and at- 
tending the negro entertainments in the Northern States, but in Charles- 
ton and New Orleans I went nightly to the theatre, being anxious to 
watch the effect of the songs on the slave part of the audience, and being 
desirous also to see what special modifications actors introduced when 
side by side with the negro they attempted, however conventionally, to 
depict. 

What were the modifications that arose under these circumstances I 
will relate. Having first bought my song-books at 120 Tchoupitoulas 
Street, New Orleans, I made my way the first night through the quaint 
French quarter of the town to the theatre, past tropical gardens, where 
the banana flung forth over me its green arched leaves. ‘I'aking my seat 
in a front box, I scanned the house eagerly. There are two curious fea- 
tures about the economy of Southern theatres. The one is, that a certain 
gallery is set apart for ladies alone; they appear in sumptuous yellow 
satin and rose-coloured silks, the dark-eyed quadroons wearing curious 
semi-Oriental head-dresses, and the Spanish ladies, from Havannah, black 
lace mantillas. There is also always, on the opposite side, a special gal- 
lery for the negroes. 

About the rest of the house there is nothing remarkable, except that 
in the best boxes there are generally some over-dressed cotton-planters, 
who have come to New Orleans for the season; and that in the pit, which 
is never curtailed or encroached on as it is in England, the people seem 
more independent and careless in dress and gesture than we are, more 
excitable, more choleric; and there is generally a rough, chivalrous Texan 
or two, in huge felt hat, and breeches tucked inside his boots. Perliaps, 
down to the very ladies, there is not, either, a person in the house who 
does not carry a knife, stiletto, or pistol; for New Orleans is dangerous 
at night, and assassinations are only too common. 

Now let me look well at the black roses, the nosegay of negroes ; 
there they are in their pen, for the Southerner, unless it is his own slave 
or body-servant, affects to be so sensitive as not to be able even to bear 
the distant aroma of a negro; indeed I have heard Southern gentlemen 
say so aloud at tables @hdte, when black waiters were swarming round 
us and within earshot, for “ Niggers haven’t got no feeluns.” 

Here the darkies are in their gallery, come to hear their stage shadows 
describe the “ feeluns” which “coloured pussons haven’t no business to 
have.” Oh, that I had my colours and palette here to take notes of all 
the shades of sepia, yellow-brown, and Indian-ink that I see in that negro 
gallery in New-Orleans Theatre! Colours! yes, all tints of brown and 
yellow, from the colour of black coffee with plenty of milk to the colour 
of black coffee undiluted altogether ; red lips, gray lips, lips of all degrees 
of swelling ; hair of all kinds of curl and lankiness; Ashantee men and 
Hottentot men; West-Indian blacks and sallow, vivacious, and vicious- 
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looking mulattoes, with yellow and bloodshot whites to their jet-dark 
eyes. Dresses, too, there are of all kinds, from striped cottonade jacket 
and dirty linen paletots to clean blue-cloth suits. One or two of the ne- 
gresses, I see, are dressed extravagantly smart. 

A Texan man next me told me a story of sleeping in a log-hut in 
Florida, so small that he had to put his legs out at the window, and 
when he awoke early in the morning, he says, he found that all the cocks 
and hens of the neighbourhood were roosting on them with the utmost 
composure. 

After laughing at this, I opened my book of Plantation Melodies, 
and found by the introduction that a Mr. Christy, of Philadelphia, ori- 
ginally a clerk in New Orleans, afterwards nigger and actor in a circus 
caravan, started the first band of Ethiopian Minstrels in 1841, by which 
he soon was enabled to clear thirty thousand dollars a year. Mr. Christy, 
the first, not the last, of the minstrels, studied negro humour originally at 
the negro feasts on Congo Green, New Orleans, and also when acting as 
superintendent of negro workmen in a New-Orleans rope-walk. 

Ere I had well digested this and the preceding anecdote, the curtain 
drew up, and I beheld the black minstrels, dressed in complete evening 
dress, ranged in a semicircle on the stage; the two comic niggers with 
huge collars, the end men on either flank, the one a perfect player on the 
tambourine, the other a grand performer upon the bones. In the centre of 
all was the leader, the beginner of all the comic conversations, and the 
chief tenor singer. About the singing of the sentimental songs, which 
brought all the negro faces to the front of the gallery, there was nothing 
especially marked, except the absorbed enjoyment of the black audience. 
Indeed, the sentimental songs had nothing peculiarly negroish about 
them. One of them was about 


“On a stormy night in winter, 
When the winds blew cold and wet ;” 
and another concerning 


“The little beauty, Belle Brandon, 
That we met ‘neath the old arbour-tree,”— 


mere love-songs and regrets for the dead, in fact, with no local colour in 
them, or any thing especially individual ; but beautifully sung, by voices 
as clear as the mocking-bird’s, and mellow sweet as the thrushes’ piping 
at cherry-time. 

But the third song was worth recording for several reasons. It was 
entitled, in my little blue book of Plantation Melodies from Tchoupitoulas 


Street, , 
“Let me kiss him for his mother.” 


It was written upon a young clerk from the state of Maine, who died of 
yellow fever at New Orleans. The poor lad perished alone and among 
strangers, and was buried by them. The funeral service was over, and 
the mutes were about to close the coffin, according to Southern custom, 
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when an old woman knelt down and said, “ Let me kiss him for his mo- 
ther !’—beautiful and tender words, worthy of a better immortality than 
that a negro serenader could confer. During the Prince’s visit to Canada 
this song became very popular, from some lady parodying it at a ball- 
room, in allusion to her royal partner. The joke of “ Let us kiss him 
for his mother” was probably repeated some millions of times during 
that auspicious visit to America. 

As the comic songs began, “Yah, yah!” and the great tambour- 
inist beat his head with the tight-strained parchment, I soon ceased to 
laugh, and fell to thinking over the words of the songs, the lessons they 
seemed to teach, and the peculiar spirit pervading them. It required no 
very deep research to see that the planters were more thought of than 
the slaves when these songs were written. One could easily understand 
from reading them how it was that this negro music was tolerated, and 
was even popular in the slave states. 

The songs all paint the plantations as rejoicing (as I fully believe 
many, perhaps even most all, of them thoughtlessly do) under the patri- 
archal and happy institution. One song, called the “ Night Funeral of a 
Slave,” represents the slaves chanting a hymn as they bear a fellow-negro 
to his grave at night (not to lose working-time, I suppose), “ with pine 
torches blazing.” But the funeral waits, because, all the slaves say, 
‘“‘ Massa must come and see him before they close poor John’s grave ;” 
to which massa replies in the following high-pitched verse : 

“ A Christian more humble there’s not in the land, 
A heart that was kinder to man was ne’er given. 
I stood by his death-bed, and took his cold hand ; 
The last words he spoke were, ‘Oh, meet me in heaven!’ 
He [massa] laid his soft hand on that cold icy brow, . 
And dropped on the pillow a warm manly tear; 


Then said, ‘ If like him we would try to live now, 
In death we should, like him, have nothing to fear.’ 


” 


I need not say that this touching and, I have no doubt, often true 
picture of the relationship between slave and master is not from the hand 
of Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 

If the runaway negro is ever introduced, he is shown us as miserable, 
neglected, and longing to return to “massa,” as so many foolish and 
misguided runaway slaves have done. For instance : 

“ To Canada old John was bound, 
All by de railway underground : 


He’s got no clothes, he’s got no tin, 
He wishes he were back agin.” 


So says he, Give me Dixie’s land, where I can work all day with hoe 
and shubble, and dance ail night to the banjo bright. 

If a negro insurrection is spoken of in these songs, it is only to show 
us Pompey, the leader, dead in the swamp among the cypress-trees, with 
the skeeters humming over him, the lightning-bugs (fire-flies) flash- 
ing, and the plantation watch-dog in the distance howling his requiem. 
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If Aunt Dinah dies, massa is always complimented for weeping for her. 
Indeed, massa is idealised in a thousand ways. Many a time I have, in- 
deed, myself seen the tears rise in black people’s eyes at the plaintive 
dirge of “ Massa’s in the cold, cold ground,” of which the last verse is : 
‘* Massa made the darkeys love him, 

He always was so kind ; 

Now they sadly weep above him, 

Mourning, for he’ll leave them behind. 

I cannot work before to-morrow, 

So many tear-drops flow ; 

I try to drive away my sorrow, 

Picking on the old banjo.” 

But now comes in Uncle Ned, in an enormous check shirt, with 
collars as large as dinner-plates, sloughy top-boots, a limp, dirty, nan- 
keen tail-coat that sweeps the ground, and an enormous broken-in white 
hat that hangs down in a bag. It is on this he will presently imitate the 
accordion. Now he limps and shuffles round the stage in comic decrepi- 
tude; now he totters along with his banjo, picking at the strings, and 
making his palsy and other infirmities ten times more amusing than any 
one else’s agility and grace ; now he slides into a clog hornpipe, or throws 
off his shoes and gives us an absurd “ pigeon’s wing ;” then presently he 
dances it with variations, and lastly on his knees, beating time with his 
forehead on the stage. Billows of hoarse laughter break from the real ne- 
groes in the gallery. They enjoy all the jokes upon their tender shins, 
thick heads, unsavoury skins, blubber lips, ugly faces, and long heels. 
They are mere animals, and as animals are easily made happy. A full 
manger and idleness makes them merry as animal nature can be. 

But to. leave the theatre and wander off to the black race of America 
in general, I must confess that I every where found reason for liking the 
negroes. I was won by their almost childish and redundant good-humour, 
their easily-purchased fidelity, their wish to please, their healthy buffoon- 
ery, and their joyous, careless contentment with a dependent and often not 
very enviable life. I have them now in my mind’s eye by dozens : waitess, 
pacing the marble-paved halls of the great Southern hotels, or buzzing 
round me at Southern tables dhéte ; as sailors, I see their laughing, kindly 
faces resting over steam-gangways, or peering, with kind anxiety, into 
my sleeping-berth; I see them bending over the cotton, or dragging 
at bales on the Ohio or St. Louis rivers; I remember them toiling 
cheerfully under loads of resinous pine-knots, or wielding the axe in the 
pine-woods of Florida; I see again their beaded eyes glisten at the sight 
of a possum or a “ sweet meated” coon. Every where I beheld a kindly 
race, that even subjection cannot render unhappy; so mercurial is their 
torrid blood, so compensating the cheerfulness that ever-kind Nature has 
given the unlucky race in return for so much hard labour (on the sie vos 
non vobis principle),—-labour, too, that has no future but a possible free- 
dom, purchasable quite in old age. 
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Sor Detter, for Worse. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Tue Redenham carriage, which took Philip into Leigh, was to return 
with Barbara, who was expected by the afternoon train from town. 
Ethelind, full of doubt and fear, had been vainly striving to forget her 
expected presence, until her arrival actually took place. She had gone 
into the housekeeper’s room, and encountered that exceedingly disagree- 
able domestic, and she had wandered over the large rambling galleries 
and corridors of the old house with Martha, the only female domestic 
remaining of those who had lived there in the old baronet’s time. Ethe- 
lind had learnt this fact, first from Valerie, who had taken wonderfully 
to Martha amidst her new associates in the servants’ hall, and afterwards 
from Stephen, when she had turned to him for some information about 
the rooms which once belonged to Miss Leigh, and, greatly to the disgust 
of Mrs. Blake, had desired that Martha should be sent up to her own 
room. 

“ Any body in the world med see with half a high,” Mrs. Blake ex- 
claimed, as Martha left the servants’ hall to wait upon her young mistress, 
“she’s no lady ! Who she was’eaven only knows! I don’t. But would the 
Marchioness of Liddington, do you think, have condescended to consort 
with housemaids, and them sort of people indeed? not she!” and Mrs. 
Blake put her hands on her hips, and tossed up her head with a jerk, and 
decided in her own mind, that if her ladyship meant to draw out of plain 
honest Martha, who would go her own way, in spite of her taunting, 
trick-making, thoughtless companions, the secret doings of the servants’ 
hall, she would soon convince her who was the strongest at Redenham, 
in spite of them all. 

Ethelind was lingering in the hall, admiring the stained-glass win- 
dows, and the groined roof, and the bright armour, and lingering over 
the large baskets of lilies of the valley, peeping out of their deep mossy 
beds, which the gardener had been placing under the windows, when 
Barbara alighted from the carriage. “Well! who would have thought 
of my being here so soon,” she said, “ when we parted last week, Lady 
Leigh? I suppose I ought to feel very grateful to you for sending for 
me, for one always takes it as a sort of a compliment to be wanted ; but 
I am not quite sure I should not have come after all, even if no invitation 
had arrived. I have a little private business with Philip, who, I hear 
from Robert, is at Leigh. Well, by and by will do for that. But how 
do you get on? What do you think of Redenham? Really, between 
Simpson and the architect, and Snell, and a score more clever people 
Philip employed, the old place is so renovated and smartened I should 
hardly know it.” 
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Ethelind drew Barbara into the morning-room; but she was far too 
active and busy a spirit to be quiet any where long. “And so you are 
going to have a houseful of guests? Who have you invited ?” she asked. 
“Come, let me see your list.” And as Ethel laid it before her, and she 
ran her eye over the names, commenting on one and the other lightly, 
and setting her veto on this family and that, she quite bewildered her 
hostess. 

“ But from what I could gather from the few people I have seen, 
the Barclays and the Hibberts are very nice people,” Ethelind ventured 
to say timidly, as she saw Barbara drawing her pencil through their 
names. 

“Good people!” she exclaimed, with her own ringing laugh; “ yes, 
to be sure they are,—all the world is good, if it comes to that—these 
people especially ; but that has nothing in the world to do with it. They 
are not in our set.” 

“But Lady Gwynne visits them I know, and thinks very highly 
of them,” Ethel replied stoutly, determined, if she could, to convince 
Barbara she meant to have her own way. 

“My dear little unsophisticated sister, *you do not understand, that 
whatever vagaries Lady Gwynne pleases to commit, can be no rule at 
all for you. A man may be as rich as Croesus, and his wife and daugh- 
ters patterns of wisdom and goodness, and all that sort of thing ; but if 
they do not belong to your set, you can have nothing to do with them. 
By and by, perhaps, when you are more experienced, you, like Lady 
Gwynne, may venture to make a few exceptions to the general rule; 
but certainly you must not venture on so hazardous a step at present. 
It is not wealth, or beauty, or title, remember; it is blood! pure, unmixed, 
patrician blood. ‘Without that, no one is eligible to be placed on your 
visiting-list.” 

Ethelind saw clearly it would require a stout heart to enter into 
combat with Barbara for the mastery of her own affairs. 

“Now, perhaps, you would like to see your rooms. Will you let me 
take you up-stairs?” Ethelind said, anxious to turn the subject. “ Philip, 
I believe, brings home a few gentlemen to night from the meeting, and 
Lady Gwynne and her daughter are here. To-morrow the house will be 
fuller.” 

“Then you have invited your friends!” Barbara exclaimed, with a 
disappointed look. “I thought Philip told me in his note you waited 
until I came to you.” 

The colour mounted up into Ethelind’s face. “A great many people 
have called on us,” she replied ; “and as Philip said they were old friends 
of the family, it seemed scarcely worth while bringing you so far to send 
out a few invitations. As it is probable there will be an election, and 
Philip is so interested in politics, I think you will be able to help me in 
making Redenham pleasant to his party.” 

“ Well, upon my word, I did not give you credit for so much spirit ; 
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Redenham has wonderfully improved you!” Barbara said, as they went 
up the staircase together. But Barbara was not going quietly to her 
own room. She would see Ethel’s own suite of apartments; fell into 
ecstasies over their arrangement and effect ; commented on all the pretty 
things which so lavishly adorned them; stood in admiration over the 
winding staircase to the conservatory, with its light gilded balusters, 
covered with the brightest creepers; ran lightly down them to gather a 
nosegay for herself for the evening, and then came back, determined to 
go the round of the long corridor. 

“And these were Ann’s rooms formerly. What have they made of 
them, I wonder?” she asked, as she laid her hand on the lock of a door 
opening into a circular turret at the western extremity of the castle. 

“Please do not go there!” Ethelind exclaimed, in a nervous, uncom- 
fortable tone. “It is left just as it used to be, and I have given strict 
orders that no one goes there but old Martha. I mean to have every 
thing cleaned and renewed; so that when Ann comes to us she may take 
possession of them, if she pleases.” 

“Well, upon my word, Lady Leigh, you are a most extraordinary 
person,” Barbara exclaimed® “It’s my belief you would be doing Ann 
a far better service in having: every trace of the old place swept away. 
In the second, I doubt very much your ever getting her here; and cer- 
tainly, if I had been in your place, she is the last person I should desire 
to have under my roof.” 

“T am sure I cannot think why,” Ethelind exclaimed, with more 
spirit than she had hitherto expressed. ‘ Next to my own sisters, I have 
never met any one who has so pleased me as Miss Leigh. I feel as if I 
had known her all my life; and I could go to her for advice as freely 
almost as to Margaret.” 

“ Poor little thing !” Barbara said provokingly. “So your lord and 
master has not thought fit to open his heart to his child-wife, and lay 
bare the secrets of his bachelor-life; and as I shall not venture to fore- 
stall him in his revelations, I will go back now to my own room, and see 
what progress Elize has made in her preparations for my dressing for 
dinner.” 

Ethelind watched her retreating figure, as she went dancing and 
skipping gracefully down the corridor, until she was out of sight; and 
then, throwing herself down on one of the cushioned seats in a large oriel 
window, she gazed long and wistfully on the lovely valley, clothed in its 
tender green, until it stretched up from the quiet waters of the lovely 
mere, which lay before her, reflecting the bright blue sky and green trees 
in its clear bosom, to the purple hills which rose abruptly behind it. 

“ And what could be the strange mystery which enshrouded that poor 
crippled daughter of their house, which they all kept so jealously from 
her. Did it concern her? Could she have come between Philip and 
Ann in any way? and if so, why had Philip sought her out? Surely, if 
she was such a sufferer, and had been, by their own acknowledgment, 
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for so many years, she could in no way interfere with her comfort or 
happiness, unless, indeed; it might be inasmuch as until now Redenham 
had remained entirely deserted since the sad blow which had made Philip 
its possessor. And satisfied at last that she had unravelled the mystery, 
and seeing by her watch that it was already time her guests should arrive, 
Ethelind rose up from her seat, and with a feeling of nervous excitement 
at encountering Barbara’s sallies, as well as heading her own table for 
the first time to a large dinner-party, she went into her room to com- 
mence her hurried toilet. 

Philip returned home so late, he only came into the drawing-room 
just before dinner was announced; but he watched Ethelind receive her 
guests, and take the head of his table, and though he could not hear 
what she said, he knew by her animated face she was joining in the con- 
versation. Stephens, too, who had taken a wonderful interest in his 
young and gentle mistress, and who had already written an indignant 
letter to Mrs. Edwards at the goings-on of Mrs. Blake, who was, he 
said, trying her best to frighten and overrule his lady in every thing, 
hovered about her chair, and placed the dishes so that she should require 
the least help, and did her more silent benefit than even Ethelind herself 
was at the time aware of. Barbara, whose keen, sharp eyes were every 
where, could but inwardly acknowledge, that if their brother had stepped 
out of the prescribed path in marrying out of his own set, they had no 
vulgarity to dread in their new sister-in-law, and that the natural grace 
(if it could not be right training) she possessed made her readily adapt 
herself to her altered position, and perform her part admirably. The 
dinner, to her critical eye, was as bad as bad could be. This she attri- 
buted to Lady Leigh’s entire ignorance of what was right and proper. 
She did not think for a moment that Ethelind had no more power over 
her cuisine than if she had never entered her own kitchen, or given any 
orders at all. Lady Gwynne, who sat by Philip, was in raptures over 
the youth and beauty of her young hostess; for though herself plain, and 
possessed of three intelligent, highly-educated, but decidedly plain, daugh- 
ters, she was keenly alive to beauty and grace, whether in connection 
with art or nature; and the child-like simplicity and shrinking beauty of 
Ethelind had stran¥ely won on the strong good sense and right feeling 
of the warm motherly heart. And while she would, as a matter of rule, 
have deprecated the equivocal step Philip had taken, she yet in her own 
Welsh obstinacy applauded him for maintaining his own right to act 
against the strong prejudices of his weaker-minded mother and sisters ; 
though, in her inmost heart, she dreaded the ordeal his young wife must 
pass through before she would fairly establish herself in her rightful 
position. 

“You must take care of that young wife of yours, Sir Philip,” she 
said ; “she will be the leading beauty of the season, depend upon it. And 
it would be a thousand pities that the purity and freshness of her mind 
should be disturbed by the admiration she is sure to excite. If you are 
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immersed in politics, and leave her to make her way as best she can, 
you will be throwing her into great temptation.” 

“T shall put her under good care, Lady Gwynne, depend upon it. 
You forget my mother and sisters will be close to us.” 

“They will be very kind, no doubt,” her ladyship said, somewhat 
doubtfully ; “but you must remember, a wife cannot take all at once to 
her husband’s relations. She clings naturally to her own people, espe- 
cially if she is young and timid, like Lady Leigh; and, cut off from 
them, who else but her husband can she look to to shield and guard her 
in those thousand little difficulties and dangers which beset the path of 
every pretty woman. You must excuse my blunt Welsh manners in 
volunteering you advice, Sir Philip,” she said, as she saw the blood 
mount up into his face; “we are too old friends for you to take um- 
brage at an old woman’s fidgets, if they turn out nothing more; and you 
will forgive them, in consideration of her being herself a mother, if not of 
pretty daughters, at all events of good and true ones.” She did not 
wait for Philip’s reply; she saw that Ethelind was growing hot and 
nervous at making the move into the drawing-room, and she instantly 
rose up with a bright smile, to relieve and reassure her by herself leading 
the way. 

Oppressed by a nervous headache from over-excitement, Ethelind was 
not sorry to follow her guests up-stairs to bed. She had already begun 
to learn the uselessness of waiting up until Philip made his appearance, 
so she dismissed Valerie when she had completed her undressing, and 
soon afterwards fell into a sound slumber. Not so Barbara. Telling 
Elize she should not require her services, and waiting until she heard 
the two or three gentlemen who were sleeping in the house pass her door, 
she took up her candle, and, with a shawl wrapped round her shoulders, 
quietly descended the stairs, and crossed the hall to the library. She 
tapped at the door, but, without waiting for the word of admission from 
Piilip, opened it and stood beside her brother's chair. He was sitting 
in a brown study over the fire, and almost started at Barbara’s unex- 
pected presence. 

“Why, Barbara! I thought you were in bed an hourago. What in 
the world brings you down here at this time of nfyht?” he exclaimed. 
“Ts there any thing the matter with Ethel ?” 

“ Ethelind! no. What a worry you are alwaysin about her! She’s 
in bed and asleep long ago. You seem to have made yourself very com- 
fortable here, Master Philip,’ Barbara said, as she came up and stood 
before his bright fire, and gazed at herself in the glass over the mantel- 
shelf, and arranged the red geraniums in her dark hair. “But early 
days, is it not,” she added provokingly, “to be sitting up at night after 
your old fashion, and leaving the little ‘lady’ alone to while away the 
first hours of the night? I see you are like the rest of your sex, ‘To one 
thing constant never ;’—now, don’t be angry; I mean no reflections. | 
only want to talk seriously to you for a few minutes, and then I will 
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release you from my presence.” And she threw herself down on the easy- 
chair opposite, and spread out her white muslin dress, and put her little 
satin bottines on the fender, utterly regardless of the not over-gracious 
reception her brother vouchsafed to give her. ‘“ Now, you think it was 
entirely your invitation which brought me here, Philip; but I can assure 
you you were never more mistaken. It is a matter of more importance 
than playing the part of duenna to your wife—who, however, let me tell 
you, seems very unwilling to accept my services. Have you heard lately 
from the Cliffords ?” 

“The Cliffords? Yes. I heard through somebody,—you, or my 
mother, or Simpson, perhaps, that he was ill, and had gone abroad for a 
couple of years. _ But what of them?” Philip asked nervously ; for, to tell 
the truth, the hasty way in which he had lost his temper with Ethelind, 
and the foolish part he had acted on Sunday, had made him feel very 
much like a man not altogether in the best humour with himself. 

“Well, Ann corresponds every now and then with Mrs. Clifford, and 
in a letter the day before yesterday she mentions that they had been 
offered the chaplaincy at Naples; and she feels so sure it would prolong 
Mr. Clifford’s life to remain some years abroad, she had almost persuaded 
him to accept it, if they could prevail on you to give the living to the 
present curate. Now it struck us, that as soon as Ethelind knew it 
was vacant, she would naturally enough urge you to appoint her brother, 
who, I think she said, was in orders. So, to avoid the unpleasant necessity 
ofa refusal, we think you miglit safely venture to promise it to poor Di’s 
unfortunate Lothario, Arthur Langton.” 

“ Arthur Langton! my dear Barbara, you must have lost your wits. 
Why, what on earth could the fellow think, but that Di repented her 
rejection of him, and was now asking him in the civilest way possible to 
come forward again! It is no light matter, let me tell you, young lady, 
trifling with a man’s feelings in that way, and I for one will have no hand 
in it.” 

“Bless me! what virtuous indignation you display all at once! As 
if Diana had not a right to change her mind if she chose!” 

“She had far better have known it at first, I think,’ Philip said 
petulantly. “She would have saved herself trouble, and Langton too. 
IT would have her think well before she commits such a piece of egregious 
folly. Remember, she could not do otherwise than accept him, if he pro- 
poses again.” 

“At all events, you can never say a word to Di, or any body else, 
against mixed marriages,” Barbara said, in a cool, mocking tone, with 
her large black eyes bent steadily on her brother's white face. ““ With 
your laudable example before her, it is natural she should begin to doubt 
the wisdom of her late decision. However, you need not distress your- 
self unnecessarily ; I am not at all sure she would wish to have that old 
sore reopened ; I am not sure she does not see the evils entailed by such 
folly and weakness, more plainly in your case than she ever would have 
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done, perhaps, in her own. We only proposed it as—first, a sort of 
retributive justice to poor Langton for all the misery Di caused him; 
and, secondly, to relieve you from what may prove a very annoying and 
perplexing difficulty.” 

“ And who is the curate, think you, Mr. Clifford is so very anxious 
to serve?” Philip asked, with a flashing eye, all his old enmity returning 
upon him in full flood, under the lash of Barbara’s foolish tongue. “I 
did not know it until last Friday, when Simpson, in speaking of him and 
what he had done in the parish, mentioned his name. Of course I knew 
at once it must be Ethelind’s half-brother; but I must own I felt des- 
perately angry in being actually bearded in my own den. There was 
such a want of common good breeding,—such an absence of all right 
feeling towards Ethel herself, thus to push himself into a place of all 
others so very objectionable,—that I freely allow it gave me a very bad 
opinion of the family, and I am now, more than ever, determined to cut 
them altogether.” . 

“Then, as it turns out, my proposition comes at the right time,” 
Barbara said, with evident satisfaction at her own wisdom and fore- 
thought; “for of course Ethelind will be put up to worrying you into 
giving it to her brother, the moment they hear Mr. Clifford is going 
to resign.” 

“T don’t know about Ethel,” Philip replied musingly. “TI think 
she begins to feel already, that having one’s relations so near you adds 
very little to your domestic comfort. The parishioners will wish it, I 
am prepared to believe; for, turn where I will, or speak to whom I will, 
they are all equally full of praise of what Atherton has done for them 
since he has been here. The fellow is hard-working and zealous, I have 
no doubt; and certainly he preaches a good sermon. I have seldom, if 
ever, heard a better than he gave us on Sunday; and if it had not been 
for this confounded connection with Ethelind, I would as gladly have 
given the living to him,—more so, indeed, than to any body else I 
know.” 

“Well, now, having enlightened you on the subject of my mission to 
Redenham, I suppose I may take myself off,” Barbara said, slowly 
rising from her chair, and proceeding to relight her candle. “I don’t 
think her ladyship did amiss to-day; she got through the honours of 
the table better than one could have expected from such a child; but I 
can’t say as much for her dinner. My gracious, Philip, it was well 
mamma was not here; her propriety would have been utterly con- 
founded at such a profusion of uneatables. You really must try and instil 
into Ethelind that she has not fallen among cormorants; neither do we 
exist entirely on cold soup maigre, or flabby half-boiled salmon.” 

“‘ And who, I should like to know, am I to thank for such an atro- 
cious woman as housekeeper, but you or my mother?” Philip replied, in 
a tone of voice which would have quite petrified Ethel, but which only 
made his sister open her black eyes wider and shrug her white shoulders. 
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‘This is the second time you have sent some ill-tempered, over-bearing 
servant into Ethel’s service, instead of doing what I asked you. Why 
in the world my mother dismissed Edwards, I can’t conceive. If she 
was a little behind the day, she had good sense enough not to attempt 
things she did not understand. Ethel is no more able to manage that 
woman, with her flaunting ribbons and finery, and her saucy tongue, 
than a baby.” 

“The truth was,” Barbara said, with her eyes very meekly cast 
down, “mamma and the rest of us got « notion into our heads that of 
course Miss Atherton, the daughter of a clergyman, would have been 
taught all sorts of housewifery. One always has an idea that those sort 
of people are proverbially domestic; and, moreover, coming from Lady 
Liddington’s, who is so very particular and recherché—” 

“Tf Lady Liddington had found her good for any thing, she would 
never have parted from her. And if ever you or my mother favour us 
again with such creatures as this woman or old Frippery, I'll forbid your 
interfering in my household.” 

“Well, upon my word, you are grown very ferocious, I think, Master 
Philip. Neither you nor Ethel are such very bright specimens of con- 
nubial felicity as one expected to find you. She looks thinner and paler 
than when she first came from Italy; and as to you—but, good night,” 
she added hastily, “I won’t wait for the storm which I see brewing, lest 
I should absolutely lose my head.” And, taking up her candle, she went 
lightly up the silent stairs to her own room, leaving Philip in a towering 
passion with his mother and sisters, and the Athertons, and every body 
else. 

Tn crossing the hall the next morning, Ethel’s eye was caught by 
three cards lying on the marble table. They were Ralph’s, Katie’s, and 
Grace’s. ‘Has Mr. Atherton called here?” she asked nervously of Ste- 
phens. ‘Yes, my lady. Mr. Atherton and two ladies called just now ; 
walked over from the Moss, I think, for they are all great walkers, I 
know.” 

“T hope you said I was at home,” Ethel said hurriedly. 

“T told them you were at home, my lady; but Mr. Atherton said at 
once they did not intend going in. I even ventured so far as to say 
I thought, maybe, the ladies would need a rest; but they said no— 
they would leave their cards.” 

“ And where was I at the time ?” Ethel asked, foreseeing quite plainly 
that Philip’s behaviour on Sunday had effectually barred the door to her 
own people. 

“ You were writing in the morning-room, my lady. I don’t exactly 
know where Sir Philip was. They inquired very particularly for you, 
my lady.” Ethelind said no more ; she only passed swiftly up the stairs, 
and, having locked her door, eased her troubled heart by a sudden and 
violent burst of tears. 


On Sunday, Ethelind and Lady Gwynne, and her daughters, drove 
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over to Leigh-Delamere to church. Philip, Barbara, and the rest of their 
guests, drove to Leigh. In the afternoon Ethel again found her way to 
church ; but this time she drove herself in her pony-carriage, with Nest 
Gwynne as her companion. Neither morning nor afternoon had she been 
able to do more than give Grace and Ralph a kind look, as she left her 
pew. ‘The parishioners seemed to wait for her to precede them out of 
church, and the rectory-pew was near the chancel, and consequently 
those in it were the last to leave. She could only take her seat in the 
carriage and drive away, as she had no plausible excuse to offer her com- 
panion for lingering in the churchyard. 

In spite of her nervousness, Ethelind could not but feel she was 
falling gradually into her place in the stately home her husband had 
brought her to, and among a houseful of people utterly unknown to 
her. But she could not shut her eyes to the fact that a misty gulf, 
never dreamt of by her a short fortnight ago, had opened somewhere 
between her and Philip, which clouded all her pleasure, and weighed 
upon her like a nightmare. It was not that he was less kind,— 
Sometimes she fancied he was more so than he had ever been,—but there 
was now one subject neither ventured to approach. One set of people 
neither ever mentioned; and if by chance they became the topics of 
.conversation among others, both Philip and Ethelind instinctively felt 
that each tried in their own way to lead it away to some other. Ethelind 
had never dared mention the call which the Athertons had paid them ; 
though she knew, indirectly, that Philip was aware of it. Neither had 
he ventured to inquire if Ralph and his wife and sister had been in- 
cluded in the invitations to the ball, though he had almost hoped they 
had, when he heard the whole neighbourhood ringing with the inde- 
fatigable labours and capital sermons of the young curate at Leigh- 
Delamere. 

“You are very early in your dressing,” Barbara said, as she came 
into Ethel’s room; “half the, people have not gone up-stairs, and I have 
my hair and every thing to do.” 

“T have not seen Philip yet,” Ethel replied; “and besides, I have to 
receive my guests. I hope I shall not make any very stupid blunder, it 
will so annoy Philip, I know.” 

“Now, never you care about Philip; just go your own way, and 
leave him to his. ’Tis the worst policy in the world to be always fretting 
and fidgeting about your husband,—and, let me tell you, they don’t like 
it half as well as a stout, sturdy wife who maintains her rights.” 

Ethelind sighed. “ Perhaps not,” she said sadly ; “but for all that 
your advice sounds very hard and unnatural.” 

“Well! if Philip is not proud of you to-night, I am mistaken,” 
Barbara broke out, in a more honest burst of kindness and admiration 
than was usual with her. And the heart must have been hard which 
withheld its full meed to such transparent and fragile-looking beauty 
as Ethelind’s appeared to-night. Philip came into the large ball- 
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room, where Ethel was standing to take a last survey of the splendid 
tiers of hothouse plants, and coloured lights gleaming, out of rich 
wreaths of flowers, up the marble pillars and around the cornice of the 
lofty room. She was standing by the fireplace, beneath the soft light of 
a chandelier, the full white lids falling partly down over her large violet 
eyes, made deeper in colour by the thick fringe, which cast its shadow 
on her rounded cheek, while a soft halo glimmered round her head 
from the bandeaux of opals which bound up the deep rich coils of her 
golden hair. Her white rounded arms fell down upon the full folds of 
her mauve dress, round each of which was clasped a massive jewelled 
bracelet. She seemed lost in thought. 

“Why, Ethie, you look a queen of the revels,” Philip said, coming up 
to her, and almost making her start. ‘ But I don’t think you are wise 
to be standing about so early. You will have plenty to do by and by. 
Not that you must dance much, remember. The opening quadrille, I 
suppose, you must stand up in with Lord Marwick; but I cannot let you 
do more. Do you hear?” 

“ Yes, I hear,” Ethel replied, “and, at present, I have no wish to do 
so. When the dancing begins, it may remind me of the first and only 
ball I was ever at. I will not promise what I may do then.” 

“Ah, that Repworth affair,’ Philip said. “Yes, I remember that 
ball well enough. I danced with you then, Ethie. My last dance, I 
suppose. I hardly knew what I was about that night. All I cared for 
was getting possession of your hand.” He put his arm round her waist, 
and, for a moment, her head rested upon his shoulder. “ Was that what 
you were dreaming about when I came in just now? But we are old 
married people now; we have lived long enough together to find out 
there is something else to do in the world besides dreaming one’s life 
away. ‘The theory is, I believe, that, as the first enthusiasm of love sub- 
sides, a harder and sounder, and wholesomer state of feeling, which people 
designate as ‘affection, takes its place. I don’t know whether the 
awaking from that first dream is not rather mournful, especially if the 
shock comes suddenly, however much more healthy the second phase of 
one’s matrimonial experience may be. What say you, Ethie, with the 
little experience you have had?” And Philip looked down upon the 
half-closed eyelids, and the flushed cheek, and the tremulous lip, which 
still rested against his shoulder. 

“ We do not stop to ask ourselves what the future will be,” Ethelind 
said, in a low tone, and not without some effort to keep back her tears. 
“Women are very weak, and very trustful ; it is their nature, I suppose; 
and when their hearts are full, they have no desire to lift the veil which 
mercifully obscures the future.” 

Philip put his head down, and gave her the warmest kiss he had 
bestowed upon her since that unlucky Friday night, the week before. 
He turned to go away ; then he came back to where Ethel was standing. 

“Will the Athertons be here, do you think?” he asked. 
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“T don’t know. I have received no reply; but I should think not. 
I asked them, as I thought you wished it. I hope I did right?” 
“Quite,” he replied. “I hope they will be here.” 
But Ethel, though she said nothing, sincerely hoped they would 
not. 
CuaptEerR XVII. 


THERE had been a long discussion at the Rectory whether the Re- 
denham invitations should or should not be accepted. Ralph tossed the 
little coloured envelope down, and walked away. He felt it was a sort 
of mockery, when Sir Philip had not condescended to acknowledge him 
in any way in his own parish. 

A girlish and very natural desire seized Grace to be present at this 
dance, which formed the subject of conversation and speculation to the 
neighbourhood. She naturally longed to see her sister in her own home. 

“Had Sir Philip ridden over, and said simply, ‘Atherton, do as you 
please, come, or stay away,’ I would have gone,” Ralph said indig- 
nantly. “ But Ralph Atherton, the curate of Mr. Clifford, the but lately 
Fellow of his College, the son of Ethel’s father, steals into no man’s 
house because, for very shame’s sake only, he cannot be excluded. 
Besides,” he added, cooling down from his burst of temper, “ I should 
not dance. I gave that up when I took orders. I shall not go. At the 
same time, if you, Grace, can persuade Katie to chaperone you, I won't 
say a word against it; and, as far as that goes, if your dress stands in 
your way, I will give you whatever is needful for the occasion.” 

Grace’s tearful eyes were bent on Kate. A faint remembrance flashed 
across her, rather unpleasantly, of a caution Margaret had given her, 
never in any way to come between Ethel and her husband. Would Ethie 
have asked her if she had not wished to see her? Could it be, after all, 
that Sir Philip meant nothing, and that Ralph, in his over-sensitive feel- 
ings, had needlessly taken offence? And so Grace planned and con- 
trived, and thought it all over, and tried to close her eyes against her 
own long-maintained impressions of Philip’s intentions towards them, 
which she had hitherto stoutly maintained against all arguments. 


Supported by Lady Gwynne’s motherly presence, to prompt her where 
her own knowledge of her guests failed her, Ethelind found her task by 
no means so arduous or difficult as she had expected; and, by the time 
the dancing had commenced, she had entered as thoroughly into the 
excitement, and joined as heartily in the gaiety, as any one in that large 
and brilliant party. It did Philip good to stand by, and watch her ani- 
mated face, and listen to her sparkling repartee, and her soft, trilling 
laughter. And he could not resist asking Barbara, as they stood together 
for a moment, if he really had ever over-stated her beauty in describing 
her to them. 

In spite of his calm, unmoved face, his sister’s unqualified admiration 
gave him intense gratification. 
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Amongst the three hundred faces which had passed in review before 
her, Ethie had not recognised any one from the Rectory; and wondering 
whether they had indeed been too conscious of Philip’s shortcomings to 
accept her invitation, she almost started when Stephens, in a low voice, 
announced “ Mrs. and Miss Atherton;” and Ethelind turned and followed 
the servant nervously across the room to the hall. 

“They are in the small ante-room, my lady,” he said. “They begged 
to see you alone first; and I thought, my lady, I had better take them 
there.” 

“Oh, Gracie!” she said, “I had quite given you up. Why did you 
not come earlier? and where is Ralph? Surely he has not sent you here 
alone ?” 

“We are come, Ethie dear,” Grace replied hurriedly, and with a 
bright colour, “only to see you! I had a feverish longing for one glimpse 
of you in your own home. I wanted to see you dressed, as you are to- 
night, in jewels and lace and velvet,—to feast my eyes upon your face, 
to get it all stored up inmy memory; and then I think I shall be better 
able to settle down to my own quiet life.” 

Ethel laughed. “ Dear Gracie,” she said, “there is not much for you 
to see in me, I think. I am just the same ‘Ethie’ I have ever been. 
Nothing can change me, even though I do wear all this finery; but it 
is not a bit prettier than your pretty white dress;” and she looked at her 
scarcely less lovely sister, in her simple white folds of muslin. 

“Grace, we ought to apologise to your sister for coming at this late 
hour,” Katie said; “but we wished, Lady Leigh, to avoid notice. We 
leave early for the same reason.’ 

“ And pray, Ethie,” Grace broke in, “don’t come near us, or try to 
get us partners. Katie won’t dance; and I just know enough people 
among your guests to have the deen of a quadrille, if I wish it. But 
we do not come todance. We are here just to see you once in your own 
home, among your new friends.” 

Ethelind’s colour rose at the remembrance that all these excuses should 
be thought needful by her sisters, who ought to have been the honoured 
guests in Philip’s house. She was grieved to the heart that she could 
not—dared not—bring Philip peremptorily to forbid such a phantom 
visit. 

“‘Come in with me, now,” she said, “and I will introduce you to my 
friend Lady Gwynne; I am sure you will both like her; and Katie can 
sit quietly by her side while I find a partner for you.” 

But Grace shrank back nervously, and would not consent to wh 


her sister urged. At this moment Barbara’s voice was heard calling for 
Lady Leigh. 

“You are wanted,” Grace said. “Go—do go! dear Ethel, or you 
will make me repent that I came.” 

Again Barbara’s voice reached them. “I must go,” Ethel said hur- 
riedly. “ But I will tell Stephens to take you through the conservato- 
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ries, and then no one will observe you.” And the next minute she had 
disappeared. 


“T wonder who that pretty girl is Heathcote is dancing with; you 
will see her presently, when she takes her place just opposite tous. To 
my mind, she is the best-looking girl in the room.” 

“ Not very gallant of you, Lord Redcar,” Barbara answered, as she 
took that nobleman’s arm, and came and stood where she could get a 
better view of the dancers, “with my brother’s wife, who seems to be 
turning the heads of all the people to-night, and myself beside you, the 
sole representative of the renowned ‘Leigh beauty.’ But she is good- 
looking though, I allow,” she added, “now I get a better view of her 
face; and, upon my word, not at all unlike Lady Leigh’s own style of 
beauty.” 

“ Now you mention it, there is something that reminds you of her in 
her eyes and hair, and the expression of her face. I wonder who she is.” 
And Lord Redcar turned round to Sir Philip Leigh’s steward, who was 
behind them, and asked him if he could tell him who that pretty girl 
was dancing with Heathcote. 

Oh, yes, Mr. Jones knew. What does not a shrewd active lawyer al- 
ways know of every body in his neighbourhood? “It was Miss Atherton, 
the sister of Mr. Clifford’s curate at Leigh-Delamere; the man who was 
doing so much good at the Moss, and who was drawing the people from 
all the neighbouring churches to Leigh-Delamere, to hear him preach.” 

Barbara started. This, then, was Ethel’s sister! Could Philip know 
they were here? And, without waiting to hear more, she darted off into 
the crowd to seek out her brother, and tell him who were his guests. 
He was standing by the fireplace talking to some one she did not know. 
Barbara touched his shoulder with her fan. He turned round. 

“The Athertons are here,” she said, in a low voice. “Did you 
know it?” 

Philip started. “TI think not,” he said; “if they had been, I must 
have seen them.” 

“They are, though. Mr. Jones knows them, and he has seen them. 
It is a great piece of presumption, I think, to push themselves in without 
an invitation.” 

“Who says they were not invited? Not Jones, surely?” Philip 
exclaimed, leading Barbara to a vacant corner. 

, re never said they were; how should I know?” Barbara re- 


plied angrily. “ But asked or not asked, it shows a great want of good 
taste to elbow themselves into notice in this way. It does not exalt one’s 
notions of these sort of people. If it were my case, I should be annoyed 
beyond measure; and I should either let them know from myself, or bid 
Ethelind make them understand, that I could have nothing whatever to 
do with them.” 

And horridly annoyed Philip was; but it was as much with Barbara’s 
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thoughtless, wilful words as the knowledge that the Athertons were 
really beneath his roof. Vexed enough he had been at the necessity for 
either asking or excluding them. He had sincerely trusted they would 
have kept from him and his, to make it a matter of little moment to any 
body but Ethel and himself if they ever met again. But this near 
neighbourhood had entirely frustrated all his plans. The whole country 
side was ringing with the praises and commendations of Ralph; and here, 
in his own parish, it was a very difficult matter to carry his point without 
creating observation. And Barbara certainly did not help him to a 
peaceful solution of his complicated and disagreeable part. 

Philip turned away from his sister, and, with his eye more narrowly 
bent on the dancers, at last discovered Grace, sitting beside a lady he 
felt sure, from the outline of her profile in church, which had come be- 
tween him and the east window, must be Mrs. Ralph Atherton. He 
went up and held out his hand to Grace, but it was not that hearty shake 
he had given her when they had first met on the Promenade at Chel- 
tenham. Still, ifit was somewhat stiff and formal, it was courteous, and 
left Grace nothing to complain of. 

“Mrs. Atherton, I presume?” he said, bowing also to that lady, before 
Grace could introduce Katie to Ethel’s husband. ‘TI did not know you 
were here until a minute ago, Miss Atherton,” he said. ‘ Have you 
seen Lady Leigh? Is she aware you are here?” 

The colour flew up into Grace’s face, and her dark gray eyes flashed 
scornfully. “It was a point of much discussion amongst us whether to 
accept Ethel’s invitation or not, Sir Philip. It was, in fact, my doing, to 
come, as it would be the only opportunity I may ever have of seeing 
Ethel in her own home, and among her new friends.” 

“Lady Leigh would not ask those whom she did not wish to see,” 
Philip said coldly, a little taken aback by Grace’s scornful manner and 
not very civil speech. 

“ As far as Ethelind was concerned,” Grace replied, “it did not cause 
us a doubt; but wives are not always considered to be free agents, I 
believe.” 

Philip bit his lip. “ Your sister has not many restrictions, and the 
few laid on her are more perhaps for her own ultimate benefit than her 
friends can understand. But where is your brother?” he added, look- 
ing round the room, to change the dangerous turn the conversation 
seemed taking. 

“ Ralph is not here; Mrs. Atherton and I came alone.” ’ 

“ He does not approve of such things, perhaps; though working hard, 
as I hear he does, a little relaxation would do him no harm; and this is 
not like a public ball, to which, I believe, some clergymen object.” 

“ Ralph is likely before long to get more relaxation than he cares for,” 
Grace said indifferently. “He leaves Leigh-Delamere as soon as Mr. 
Clifford can replace him, and it may be some time before any thing else 
in the shape of a curacy is found.” 
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Philip started. “Indeed!” he said; “I had not heard of it. This 
is a sudden thought surely. But so popular a man as your brother is 
hardly likely to rest long on his oars. I hear of him every where.” 

“Ralph will try and do his duty, go where he will; but popularity, 
will it always insure a good curacy ?” 

“Ts it not a pity, then, that Mr. Atherton should throw up a cer- 
tainty? It may be some time yet before Clifford is fit to resume his 
duties. Indeed, there is some rumour that he thinks of resigning the 
living altogether, though I know nothing of it officially.” 

“‘ We have not heard so,” Katie ventured to say. ‘And even if it 
were true, it would make little difference, I fear. My husband’s resigna- 
tion is already on its road to Italy.” 

“Tt is not for me to know the motives which may have influenced Mr. 
Atherton,” Philip replied, turning to Katie as he spoke; “but is it not 
a pity he undertook the curacy, if he must give it up so soon? People, 
especially the poor, are not fond of change; and your husband, Mrs. 
Atherton, from what I hear, seems to be a great favourite with his 
parishioners.” 

“Circumstances have unexpectedly arisen which make it needful,” 
Katie replied, rather sadly. “We had hoped, when Ralph took it, it had 
been certain until Mr. Clifford’s return.” 

A perverse desire urged Philip to ask what those circumstances were 
which rendered this sudden change imperative. And Grace, whose high 
temper, when roused, nerved her to saying any thing, was as desirous 
to have said out boldly, “Then, why do you drive us away?” when at 
that moment Lord Redcar came up to Philip, and begged him to introduce 
him to Miss Atherton, who would, he hoped, join him in the quadrille 
just forming on the other side of the room. As Grace was led away by 
her partner, Katie turned round to speak to some lady, who was taking 
Grace’s vacant seat, and Philip dropped back among the crowd, speculat- 
ing in his own mind whether the beauty which had so bewitched him at 
Repworth would be strong enough in Grace’s less striking, but still 
remarkable, face to lead captive the gay Lord Redcar, as it had so 
effectually done himself. 

Most of the guests staying at Redenham left early the next morning. 
No one remained but Lady Gwynne and her daughters; and these, with 
Barbara, Philip had promised to drive to Burnley Wood, to luncheon, 
and see some old friends of the Gwynnes. Ethel looked so tired and 
Worn out with her exertions and late hours the night before, that Philip 
specially insisted she should remain quietly on the sofa in her own room. 
Ethel threw herself down on the sofa, and had dropped off into a half- 
waking day-dream, when Valerie opened the door, and announced “ Mrs. 
Atherton!” She started up, expecting, naturally enough, to see Katie; 
what was her surprise and delight when her mother, with outstretched 
arms, rushed towards her, and smnnl her face with kisses! 
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CuHapTEeR XVIII. 


“Ir is too bad of us to keep you up so late, Ralph,” Katie said, 
“but Gracie was so much in request, I could not get away earlier.” 

Grace threw herself into the great leathern chair. “I do believe,” 
she said, “we are punished far more in having our own way than in 
giving it up. 1 had pictured Ethie, living like a queen of the fairies, 
amongst every thing the heart could desire; and now—” 

“You have come down from your high-flown dreams,” Ralph said, 
“ and find out that hers is no more than the ordinary lot of mortals.” 

“Oh, it is bright and fair enough outside; as like fairy-land as any 
thing you can imagine; and Ethie herself is absolutely superb. Buta 
strange feeling came over me to-night, as I talked to Sir Philip, and 
watched (for I never once spoke to) his sister. Ethel is not happy. 
Hitherto I have hoped against hope. Indeed, apart from ourselves, I 
never doubted her happiness for a moment: but to-night it seemed clear 
enough ; and you are quite right, Ralph,—we must go!” 

Ralph’s brow clouded. “ Yes,” he said, “if the necessity for going 
had never crossed me before, it has done so unmistakably to-night. Do 
you know, I have had visitors in the house since you left.” 

“Visitors !” they both exclaimed. ‘“ Who? where are they? Not 
Margaret, surely ?” and the blood rushed into Grace’s cheeks. 

“No, not Margaret; I wish it had been; she might have helped us 
solve some rather difficult questions. It is your mother, Grace, and 
Susannah.” 

“ And what could have brought them in such a hurry, without even 
a line to tell us they were coming ?” 

“‘ Margaret, it seems, had never told Mrs. Atherton that Ethel was at 
Redenham. Last week she had intelligence of the illness of Uncle John, 
and she left at once for Wylminstre. In looking over the newspapers 
the next day, your mother saw an account of the reception given to Sir 
Philip and Lady Leigh on their arrival at Redenham; and without 
waiting for Margaret’s return, she and Susannah started for this place. 
How they managed it all I don’t know; but at ail events here they are; 
and a fine load of trouble is thrown on my shoulders; for she is deter- 
mined to see Ethel; nor do I know that I have any right to interfere : 
no one can deny a mother’s natural anxiety for an interview with her 
own child.” 

“Tt would never have happened if Margaret had been at Deignton,” 
Grace said. 

“Certainly not; and that my mother knew. At any other time I 
could have laughed at the clever way in which she has outwitted us; but 
just now, with things so crooked and unhappy, I freely acknowledge I 
was very sorry to see her. However, there is no help for it; here she is; 
and see Ethie she declares she will.” 
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“We must send to Ethel and tell her she is here. Perhaps she will 
drive over to us,” Katie suggested. 

Ralph shook his head. 

“You don’t know Mrs. Atherton, Katie, as I do. She is bent on 
seeing Ethelind in her own home. She is sure we are prejudiced against 
Philip. She even made certain of her ‘fly,’ by ordering the man who 
brought her from the station to be here by ten o'clock, to take her to 
Redenham.” 

“ Philip will be so angry,” Grace said nervously. “ Ralph, what can 
we do?” 

“T really don’t know, Grace. I have sat here pondering it all over, 
ever since Mrs. Atherton went off to bed; and the only solution I have 
arrived at is, to let her go her own way. I have no right to stop her. 
Perhaps Ethel may be glad to see her. Philip may not object. At all 
events, I am clear of any connivance, however it will look against me. 
But come, you shall go to bed; and talking over this unhappy affair 
won’t help us.” And Ralph lit their candles, and hurried them to bed. 


“ And this is your own room, Ethie?” Mrs. Atherton said, looking 
round the luxuriously furnished boudoirs, when she had in some measure 
recovered her composure, and wiped away her tears of joy. ‘What a 
lovely place it is, child ; and every thing as magnificent as a palace! The 
Queen herself could not desire a better home. And such a retinue of 
servants. Do you know, I felt quite bewildered when one after another 
ushered me up-stairs. Grace told me this morning you were grown, and 
so I think you are; but now that bright colour is gone out of your cheeks ; 
you are looking pale and thin; and your hand trembles, and your colour 
comes and goes. You are not looking so well as I expected to see you.” 

Ethelind laughed. 

“Tam quite well, dear mamma, I assure you,—only a little tired 
with my late hours last night.” And she might have added, a little 
nervous and frightened lest Philip and Barbara should return, and find 
who was her guest. 

Mrs. Atherton had a hundred questions to ask; and Ethel sent for 
Susannah, and she learnt all she could of Margaret and Deignton, and 
the last news from Frank; and all that had happened to her mother 
since they had parted from each other. 

The time slipped rapidly away. Mrs. Atherton had set her mind on 
seeing the house. She could better appreciate the step her child had 
gained in society, if she could picture to herself the way in which she 
lived. It was a dreadful disappointment to her finding they left for 
town early the next morning. ‘Surely, for her sake, Philip would post- 
pone the journey just one day, when he heard that she had travelled 
down into Yorkshire on purpose to see him.” Ethelind could only shake 
her head. “Her mother did not know what pressing affairs required 
Philip in town. Besides, he never altered his plans for any one.” 
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“ Well, I am sure he was not so inexorable at Cheltenham,” Mrs. 
Atherton replied. “TI told Grace and Ralph to-day no one could have 
been kinder or more considerate than he was then. Indeed, my dear, if 
he had not been, I never should have trusted you to him.” 

Ethel’s brow flushed painfully. 

“But Philip is most kind and careful of me, mamma,” she said 
nervously; “and I am sure you will say so when I show you all the beau- 
tiful things he has given me.” And she offered to take her mother 
round the long suite of rooms; led her through the long galleries and 
conservatories, gathered her a splendid nosegay of the choicest flowers, 
and ordered luncheon to be brought into her own boudoir. Mrs. Ather- 
ton hoped that Ethel would have insisted on her dining with them ; but 
as Lady Leigh never proposed it, she did not herself know how to do so. 
She did not know that her child’s great anxiety was to get her mother 
away, before Philip and his party returned home; but this was not an 
easy task to accomplish, when Mrs. Atherton was bent on making her 
visit as long a one as she could, in the hope of seeing Philip before she 
left, and judging for herself if the hints Grace and Ralph had given 
her could be,founded on any thing but prejudice. 

“ You know Ralph is going to leave Leigh-Delamere?” Mrs. Ather- 
ton said, as she lingered over her luncheon. 

“ Philip told me so last night,” Ethel replied, in a constrained tone, 
fearing what the subject might lead to. 

“Yes; I was dreadfully annoyed with him when he told me so. 
Such a nice place as it is, and the people liking him so much, and so 
near to you; I can’t make it out. But Ralph was always crotchety 
and unsettled. Nobody else would have thrown up a fellowship and 
married as he did.” 

“ But Katie and he were engaged for a long time, and they seem sa 
happy; and you know, mamma, we always said she was made for Ralph.” 

“Tf the poor dear Dean had been alive, it would have been another 
matter ; but now, circumstanced as we are, Ralph ought to have looked 
higher, and married somebody who could have pushed him on in his 
profession.” 

“Ralph is sure to do well; and though Kate’s family cannot help 
him, she herself will give him her sympathy, and make a far better wife, 
perhaps, than a fine lady, who knows nothing of what a clergyman most 
needs.” 

“The mischief is done now, and can’t be helped,” Mrs. Atherton 
said, with a sigh; ‘but I do hope Grace will manage better. I shall 
quite look to you, Ethie, to get Grace well settled. You must ask her 
to see you in town. She has felt your loss very much, and it will recon- 
cile her to it better if you can contrive to give her a little gaiety. Besides, 
if Ralph does throw up his curacy, she will be a tie tohim. And having 
made such a capital match yourself, I shall depend on you to get Grace 
as well married as yourself.” 
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“You may be sure, dear mamma, I shall always do the best I can 
for Gracie; and directly it is possible, she shall come and see us; but 
you must not forget,” she said, in a constrained tone, “that neither 
Philip nor I can do quite as we like yet. Mrs. Leigh still exercises great 
control over us; and Philip, I am sure, will never do any thing to dis- 
please her or his sisters.” 

“ Displease them! What could they be displeased at in your having 
your own sister with you on a visit? And so pretty and elegant a girl 
as Grace is too, though perhaps I ought not to say so of my own 
child.” 

“You forget, dear mamma, that neither beauty or goodness, nor 
virtue or accomplishments, have any thing to do with it. They think 
Philip went out of his way, I believe, in marrying me. The Leighs are 
very proud; for many generations they have never married out of their 
own set. I don’t understand it all; but—but,” she said nervously, and 
the colour flitted painfully over her face and neck, “ they have accepted 
me into their family for Philip’s sake. I do not think that at present I 
could venture to invite Grace.” 

“ Accepted you indeed! Yes, I should think so; and proud enough 
they ought to be of you! Where, indeed, would Philip have found a 
wife to compare with you in beauty? And as to family, no one could 
say your family was not a good one. Your father was a Dean, and I 
was the daughter of a Colonel in the army. You had no fortune, I 
allow; but Philip told me himself he did not need it. What more could 
they want? And that puts me in mind,” she added, almost in the same 
breath, and before Ethelind had time to reply, “‘ you have never shown 
me your jewels, and your pretty Parisian dresses.” 

Glad to turn her mother’s curiosity into any harmless channel, Ethel 
sent Valerie for her jewel-case, and showed her her prettiest dresses, and 
kept her eyes turned on the little pendule on the mantel-shelf, and 
listened nervously if she heard a footfall on the carpeted floors, dread- 
ing every time the door opened that Barbara should suddenly make her 
appearance among them. At last the visit drew to an end; the fly was 
ordered round, and Mrs. Atherton drew Ethel down, and whispered some- 
thing m her child’s ear. Ethelind coloured scarlet, and then as suddenly 
became quite pale. Her mother smiled proudly. “Iam so glad to hear 
it, darling,” she said; “an heir to Redenham will be quite sure to put 
you in your proper place. Now take care of yourself, and don’t attempt 
too much. I shall be very anxious about you; I wish I could see 
Philip, to caution him. Young people are so thoughtless and incon- 
siderate.” And Mrs. Atherton threw her arms round Ethel’s neck, and, 
for the first time, they both experienced in their mutual anxiety the full 
knowledge of the deep gulf which now separated them from each 
other. 

Lady Leigh breathed a sigh of intense relief as she watched the 
hired fly, with Susannah’s smiling face at the window, turn out of the 
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courtyard ; then sat down to try and collect her scattered senses before 
Philip and his sister made their appearance. 

“ Stephens tells me you have had visitors, Ethel,” Philip said, when 
he came up into her room. “ Did Grace tell you, last night, that your 
mother was at the Rectory ?” 

“Mamma had not arrived when Grace left,” Ethel replied quietly. 
“ Her visit was as unexpected to them as it was to me.” 

“T suppose she came to urge your brother to change his mind, and 
not throw up his curacy?” 

“My mother would not influence Ralph in any way. She is vexed 
about it, Ican see; but I do not think she has attempted to alter his 
intentions.” 

“ Then her visit was to you, I conclude ?” 

“T think so,” Ethel replied gravely, and with a half-stifled sigh. 

Philip stood looking out of the window, whistling a low air. He 
turned round suddenly : “ You told her, of course, that we left Redenham 
early to-morrow morning ?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

. “That was right. Iwas afraid she might expect an invitation here ; 
but whatever one might do in that way another day, I could not possibly 
have her here now.” 

“Whatever mamma’s wishes were when she left Deignton, she was 
made fully aware of my inability to ask her here before she reached 
Redenham. Indeed, I think on the whole, she was perhaps less disap- 
pointed at our short and unsatisfactory interview, than I was at being 
unable to claim her as our guest.” 

Philip reddened. ‘Ofcourse, your mother is woman of the world 
enough to know, when a girl marries into another set, she does not take 
her whole family with her. It is only some absurd notion you have picked 
up from your brother or sister. You yourself will grow wiser before 
another twelve months are over your head.” 

“T am wiser, Philip; far wiser, within the last fortnight, than I ever 
thought I should be; and I can truly say, that in my case ‘ignorance 
was bliss,’ compared with my present state of feeling;” and Ethelind 
buried her face in her handkerchief, and gave way to the tears she had 
been striving so long to keep back. Philip paced restlessly up and down 
the room. Ethelind’s tears always unmanned him; he could bear re- 
proaches infinitely better. He sat down, and putting his arm round her, 
drew her head down on his shoulder. 

“Tt seems very hard,” he said, “ that a man’s peace and comfort is 
to be thus broken in upon by people who have no business to interfere 
with us. What right had your brother to come here, annoying and 
Worrying us in this way? You never wanted your mother and sisters 
when we were abroad. Why on earth you should be fretting after them 
now, I can’t understand. If they would but leave you alone, you would 
do well enough. It will end in making you ill, I am certain; and I am 
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determined, if they come here any more, I will give strict orders to have 
you denied to them, and so put an end to the thing at once.” 

Ethel listened to all Philip said in mute horror; she dared not trust 
herself to reply ; she could only comfort herself with the remembrance 
they would leave Redenham too early to run the chance of another call 
from the Rectory. 

“There,” he said, kissing her forehead, “ now don’t cry any more; 
you are quite unfit to come down-stairs; I will excuse you to Lady 
Gwynne, and tell Valerie to take care you are not disturbed.” And, lifting 
her on to the sofa as he would have done a little child, he left her to 
her own reflections while he went down to dinner. 

“Those Athertons are enough to drive a man wild,” he said to 
Barbara, as they stood together, in the evening. “To be hunted out of 
one’s house in this way is unbearable! If Clifford resigned his living 
to-morrow, that fellow should not have it, I am determined. And how 
on earth one is to get rid of him, I can’t think. Of course, if he has a 
purpose to serve, he will stick there as long as he can, and Ethel will be 
ill if it lasts much longer.” 

“You must make a virtue of necessity, I suppose,’ Barbara said 
carelessly, “and find him a better berth elsewhere; I expect that is what 
he is scheming for.” 

“T would have done so willingly, if they had asked me; but to 
thrust himself and all his tribe on me in this way has cancelled all his 
claims to consideration. I strongly suspect it is the work of that eldest 
sister of Ethel’s. She must be a strange person, to be doing all she 
does at Deignton; and she has great influence over the family.” 

“You leave this to-morrow,” Barbara replied ; “in London, you will 
cut them altogether.” 
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V. BELGRAVIA. 


Tue lady sips 
With butterfly lips 

The sweets of the last new novel; 
Close to her feet, 
As she rides through the street, 

The sinning and hungry grovel. 
Tell me, does madam 
Descend from Adam ? 

Or that bold baron of German mud, 
Who, ferrying over 
In a tub to Dover, 
Painted escutcheons with Saxon blood ? 































The lady’s face 
Has a nameless grace, 
And her stainless soul is proud ; 
But yonder sinner, 
Who sews for a dinner, 
Is sewing my lady’s shroud! 
Tell me, then, 
Are women and men 
Equal by virtue of mother-earth ; 
Or, when the breath 
Has blackened in death, 
Will the worms pay honour to noble birth ? 













Again, I ask, 
Is it beauty’s task 

To loll past sin in a carriage ; 
Or is the woman 
Made lowly-human 

In the Bethlehem men call Marriage ? 
There are humble needs 
That determine creeds, 

And the mother is bound by blessed bands : 
She is evermore, 
When she strives to soar, 
Dragged down to duty by infant hands. 
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The lady there 
Is stately and fair, 

And her stars seem bright above her ; 
Yet a heart, I know, 
In her breast of snow, 

Beats for a high-born lover. 
And to high and low 
Comes the mother’s woe, 

When she kneels by a grave, bereaven— 
The churchyard tryst 
With the bleeding Christ, 
And a beckoning babe in heaven! 

















Is it a scorn 
To be nobly born ? j 
Nay, I hold it is good, my brother; ; 
For the stately bride oe 
Shall humble her pride 
To the bloody tears of the mother. 
The lady and lord, 
In a sweet accord, 
With the equal music of married minds, 
Shall bend above 
The baby they love, 
For joy that levels but never blinds. 




















But yonder woman, 
So grossly human, 
Walks in the lamp-lit rain, 
With a babe at rest 
On her ragged breast, 
And a drunkard’s dream in her brain. 
Will the babe, if it dies, 
Startled back to the skies, 
Startled back by the drunken frown, 
Make the bitterness 
And the sin weigh less 
Than the love that wooed it down ? 



















In raiments white, 
By day and by night, 
Fresh from the quiet sky, 
An angel of pity 
Glides through the City, 
And lifteth the low to the high ; 
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With pleading face, 

Where the human trace 
Loveliness holy and undefiled, 

He enters the door 

Of the rich and poor,— 

And this Christ is a little child. 





And the God above us, 
Whose angels love us, 
Has blinded this angel’s eyes, 
That they look not sinward, 
But brighten inward, 
To a soul that is sweetly wise ; 
That the tender angel, 
And sweet evangel, 
May grope his way to the human door, 
And, seeing not sin, 
Enter softly in, 
To smile alike upon rich and poor. 





So that sinners even, 
And lives bereaven 
Of Hope in the shadows of sadness, 
Chasten and soften 
To tears, and often 
Welcome the guest in gladness ; 
So the angel doles 
His pity to souls 
That sorrow has striven to smother, 
And there cometh rest 
To the sinner’s breast, 
Newly white with the milk of the mother. 














A blessed vision 
Of things Elysian, 
Of the hope we all inherit, 
Swims for a space 
From the angel’s face 
To the mother’s trancéd spirit ; 
The frenzied pain 
Of the blood and brain, 
Sweet tears of the angel leaven : 
Radiant and dumb 
Little children come, 
And of such is the kingdom of Heaven. 
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And from our sorrow 
The children borrow 
The light of a common lot ; 
They come unto us, 
And heavenward woo us, 
And the Father forbids them not. 
In weal or woe, 
It is sweet to know 
That the little children have power to bind 
Gently together, 
In every weather, 
The highest and lowest of humankind. 


Thus the lady who sips 
With butterfly lips 
The sweets of the last new novel, 
Close to whose feet, 
As she rides through the street, 
The sinning and hungry grovel, 
Will be purified 
With the tears of the bride, 
And lowly and weak will unconsciously be, 
As the woman who lags 
Behind her in rags, 
And smiles on the baby that crows on the knee. 


The blessed meaning 
Of this intervening 
Is heard in the voice of labour ; 
In the wealthy man’s 
Proud heart, as he plans 
The work of his humbler neighbour : 
For the wrong-redressers, 
And intercessors, 
The little children who conquer sin, 
The labour implore 
Of both rich and poor 
For the generation they herald in. 


And the lady sweet, 
Whose pulses beat 
For love of a proud patrician, 
And the woman who lags 
Behind her in rags, 
Are working the self-same mission. 
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No empty or vital 
Descent or title, 
No plea of blood and no right of station, 
No creed can ever 
Have power to sever 
Eve from her use, and her tribulation. 


So through the City 
That angel of pity 
Walks, teaching by night and day 
A lesson that blends 
To beautiful ends 
The high and the low alway : 
He sees not darkness, 
Or want or starkness, 
He is blind, and he looks not sinward ; 
For his blind eyes roll 
Round back to his soul, 
And burn, like the ruby, inward. 


And while we climb 
The mountain of time, 
Smiling and beckoning stand, 
Far above us, 
The angels that love us,— 
A beautiful infant-band ; 
And ever-increasing 
With love unceasing, 
Bathe unaware in the bright and fond 
Heaven we plain for, 
And toil and strain for, 
Which floats in dreams from the vale beyond, 


It is no scorn 
To be nobly born, 

To be lofty and grand as madam: 
We are fathers and mothers, 
Sisters and brothers, 

And the head of the house is Adam. 
Like the woman in rags 
That behind her lags, 

The lady who waits for a lordly lover 
Sees the undefiled 
Face of a child 

Shine, like a star in a cloud, above her. 


B. 
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Clonds. 


In one of those remarkable books* for which we are indebted to the peculiar 
genius of Mr. Ruskin, there is an observation to the effect, that it is a 
strange thing how little people in general know about the sky. The 
author goes on to say, that every essential purpose of the sky might, so 
far as we know, be answered, if once in three days, or thereabouts, a 
great, ugly, black rain-cloud were brought up over the blue, and every 
thing well watered; and so all left blue again till next time, with per- 
haps a film of morning and evening mist for dew. Instead of this, how- 
ever, there is scarcely a moment when nature is not producing in this 
same sky scene after scene, picture after picture, glory after glory; and 
laying all these before men indiscriminately. And yet we will not attend 
to such phenomena; we rarely make them a subject of observation, hardly 
ever of thought. Who watches and records the forms and precipices of 
the chain of tall white mountains that occasionally gird the sun at noon? 
How few notice the dance of the dead clouds when they are left by the 
last rays of sunlight! And yet it is in clouds that the highest cha- 
racters of the beautiful, and even of the sublime, are to be traced; for it 
is the clouds that give life and variety to the sky. 

The sky itself, even when cloudless, is, beyond a doubt, one of the 
most striking objects in nature, and one the most fitted to excite the 
deepest emotions. 

“The chasm of sky above my head 
Is Heaven's profoundest azure :—an abyss 
In which the everlasting stars abide, 
And whose soft gloom, and boundless depth, might tempt 
The curious eye to look for them by day.”— Wordsworth’s Excursion. 

But it is when this mighty chasm, the blue vault above us, is partly 
studded with clouds, that we can best appreciate its beauty ; for these ob- 
jects have a strange relation to the ether, and are yet quite independent of 
it. Belonging to our earth, they form a link connecting us with infinite 
space. They are poised between us and heaven, derived from the earth, 
but melting into the sky ; and they abound in suggestive phenomena well 
worthy of attention. 

To commence with a mechanical definition, we may describe clouds 
generally as visible vapour, suspended in the air at some distance above 
the earth. With the essentially shifting, formless, shadowy character of 
vapour, becoming visible or remaining invisible according to minute 
changes of temperature in different parts of the vast aérial ocean that 
floats above the earth, they combine distinct outlines, peculiar and strik- 
ing colours, and other characteristics, which enable us to speak of them as 





* Modern Painters, vol. i. part ii. sec. 3, chap. 1. 
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definite objects. They carry water from the ocean to the mountain-tops, 
they signal by their dread artillery the occasions on which the electric 
forces balance themselves, they cause important modifications of light and 
heat on the earth, they are intimately connected with the production of 
dew and frost, they add immeasurably to the picturesque effects which 
the landscape-painter and the admirer of nature love to study, and they 
offer to the poet innumerable suggestions and similitudes. Such are a 
few of the benefits we derive from the clouds. 

It is a property of the mixed gases which form our atmosphere, that 
between the intervals or interstices of the atoms of which it is made up, 
a certain percentage of vapour of water, varying according to tempera- 
ture, is permanently present. This vapour, obtained for the most part 
from the sea, is rapidly diffused as needed, and, being constantly evaporated, 
involves a corresponding disturbance of electric equilibrium. As the air 
is never at rest, and above a certain limit of height moves with consider- 
able regularity and steadiness, the vapour, still in an invisible form, be- 
comes universally distributed, and whenever in any part of the atmo- 
sphere and from any cause a change of temperature is occasioned, a cor- 
responding change takes place in its vapour-holding capacity. If the 
temperature is diminished, the result is the formation of mist or visible 
vapour, and when such change takes place at a distance, it produces what 
we call a cloud. 

The formation of cloud must be proceeding always at the shifting 
contact of cold with warm currents at all heights in our atmosphere. 
The same result must also take place where there are mountains or lofty 
elevations, for these being not so rapidly affected as the air by change of 
temperature, and receiving much heat from the sun during the day, 
which they lose at night, are almost always of a temperature different 
from that of the currents of air which strike upon them. When rain has 
recently fallen, it is often curious in mountain countries to watch the inces- 
sant and rapid formation of cloud over some small wooded patch of land, 
the moisture from the warm earth steaming into the chilled air and be- 
ing immediately converted into mist, which gradually accumulates till it 
breaks away and drifts to a distance, assuming a distinct cloud nature. 
It is equally curious to observe a narrow side valley in a mountain dis- 
trict covered for hours together with mist and rolling cloud, while the 
larger and more open valley out of which it opens has a perfectly clear 
sky. ‘The cause of this is, however, obvious—the lateral valley, enjoying 
less of the sun’s cheering and warming rays, is colder than the more open 
valley adjacent. The air as it passes is sucked up the side valley, and, 
coming into the cooler temperature of its sides, is at once condensed into 
mist and rendered visible. Such mist may easily turn afterwards into 
cloud. 

In temperate climates, whether with or without mountains, clouds 
are formed at all levels up to fifteen or twenty thousand feet, or even 
more; but those below ten thousand feet are more massive and more in- 
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fluenced by local causes than the others. The observations of Professor 
Piazzi Smyth at Teneriffe are exceedingly interesting on this head, as he 
was enabled, while living at the great elevation of 10,500 feet on the 
slopes of that isolated mountain, to recognise and record a multitude ‘of 
curious facts. A cloud-bank was observed to extend widely at an eleva- 
tion of 4,500 feet, at which height a N.E. wind constantly prevailed, 
drifting the clouds towards the S.W. At a far greater elevation (nearly 
15,000 feet), a S.W. wind was constantly drifting other clouds towards 
the N.E.; and thus there were two systems of visible vapour in the air, 
the one travelling in a direction exactly opposite to the other. 

The way in which water is taken up and held by the air in fogs and 
mists, or conveyed along in the form of a visible cloud, seems at first to 
involve mechanical difficulties. We will return to this subject when we 
have considered a little further the peculiarities of clouds and cloud mo- 
tion. All we need now point out is, that the quantity of vapour existing 
in air in the invisible form depends on local temperature, and is pro- 
bably at no time the same over any considerable area, and certainly never 
the same for twelve hours together in the same place. As.a matter of 
calculation, it is found that when the temperature is 50° F., each cubic 
yard of dry air (about 160 gallons) can hold nearly 150 grains of water, 
or one third part of a fluid ounce of water; at 32° F., or the freezing- 
point of water, only one-half this quantity ; and at 70° F., nearly double 
can be absorbed and retained in an invisible form. A comparatively small 
change of temperature will thus at any time greatly alter the capacity of 
air for holding vapour in an invisible form. 

It is not difficult to understand whence the vapour is derived that 
passes into the air. The great ocean covering three-fourths of the surface 
of our globe, the lakes and rivers present at frequent intervals on the land, 
the numerous smaller pieces of water, and the large tracts of moist earth 
protected from dryness by vegetation and constantly receiving rain,—all 
these insure a rapid supply whenever an increase of temperature requires 
it. The transmission from one part of the atmosphere to another is as 
rapid and complete as if no air were present and the vapour passed at 
once into empty space. In large unwatered tracts of country the atmo- 
sphere presents a very different appearance from that to which we are 
accustomed, but, however dry, retains the water proper to its temperature. 

When a change of temperature occurs, and the alteration is in the 
direction of increased heat, the air continues to absorb; but the moment 
that a diminution of heat takes place, owing to any cause, not only does 
the power to absorb cease, but the power to retain is lost; and visible 
vapour represents the difference. Such vapour has a tendency, not un- 
frequently, to assume the form of the object by which it is caused. Thus, 
where mountains are present, a cloud seems to fix itself at the summit or 
on the sides of the mountain, at a certain level, and there obstinately re- 
main. No matter how violently the wind may be blowing, the cloud is 
immovable, Such a phenomenon is well known on the Table Mountain 
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at the Cape of Good Hope. A similar appearance may be frequently 

observed on the more detached mountain-peaks of Switzerland, of which 

Mount Pilate (Mons Pileatus, the cloud-capped mountain) is an excellent 

example. In these cases, it is not that the wind is unable to detach the 

cloud, but simply that the warm wind loaded with moisture is chilled 

and becomes visible, the chill commencing at some distance to windward 
of the object by radiation of cold, and continuing at a distance to the 
leeward of it, until the air ceases to be affected by the cool surface it has 
been in contact with for a time. Ifwe take the trouble to climb the 
mountain and enter the cloud, we find it to consist of a driving mist, raw 
and chilly to the feelings, but of no great density. A change in the 
direction of the wind, bringing air not so warm, will immediately produce 
a clearing of the sky with a sensation of increased warmth; but any 
other change produces little if any alteration. 

It often happens in mountain districts, if the observer is situated at a 
high level, that he may observe beneath his feet the building-up of a 
cloud, as it commences with steamy vapours from a patch of forest, and 
rapidly drifts away with some current of air. The same thing when seen 
from below is less easily understood, but it is very frequent. 

When a cloud is once formed, it has a tendency to remain floating, 
suspended in air of about the same density as itself. In the higher 
regions of the atmosphere, where the clouds are chiefly formed at the 
meeting of two currents of different water capacity, sets of small or 
apparently small clouds are produced, all nearly of the same form, as 
all are due to precisely the same cause. Thus, we have the mare’s- 
tail and mackerel skies, and other kinds, where numerous light fleecy 
clouds appear at a great elevation. In the technical language of the 
meteorologists, these are called cirrus clouds, from the peculiar curl they 
often present. It has been supposed that such clouds are composed of 
particles of snow. They occur in systems; long ranks of them extending 
in one direction for vast distances far above our heads, and being occa- 
sionally crossed by other systems, at other but also extreme altitudes. 
They present very varied and singular appearances. They are probably 
never less than three miles from the earth, and sometimes certainly much 
more. Their colour generally is the purest white, contrasting finely with 
the rich full blue of a clear sky. They have a tendency, derived from 
their mode of origin, to arrange themselves in parallel bands; and, by a 
well-known law of perspective, these appear to converge to points near 
the horizon. At the equator, the direction of the bands of such clouds 
was observed by Humboldt to be nearly north and south, but with us 
they run more frequently north-west and south-east. Amongst these 
singular and exquisitely beautiful clonds are formed haloes and mock suns, 
and indeed careful observation would seem to show that they are almost 

always accompanied by iridescent phenomena, though often very faint. 

When these clouds are more dense, occurring at somewhat lower 
levels, and accumulating in larger quantity, but still retaining their banded 
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appearance, they pass into another kind, called cirro-stratus, which re- 
semble loose masses of carded cotton, and pass often rapidly into rain. 
Cirrus clouds are often seen near the horizon at sunset and sunrise; but 
it is chiefly on afine summer’s evening when these loftiest vapours become 
tinted with the rich warm glow of the setting sun that they are most 
completely the objects of the painter’s study and the poet’s praise. The 
following passage from Wordsworth’s Zwcursion is a faithful descrip- 
tion of some of these effects, at the moment when the glorious orb of 
day has disappeared beneath the distant mountain-tops, but still lights 


up the heavens : 
“ Multitudes of little floating clouds, 
Ere we, who saw, of change were conscious, pierced 
Through their ethereal texture, had become 
Vivid as fire,—clouds separately poised, 
Innumerable multitude of forms 
Scattered through half the circle of the sky ; 
And giving back, and shedding each on each, 
With prodigal communion, the bright hues 
Which, from the unapparent fount of glory, 
They had imbibed, and ceased not to receive.” 

The clouds called cumulus differ from those just described in many 
essential characteristics. ‘They appear to be formed near the earth, and 
ascend gradually during the day. Thus, in summer, the sun will rise 
in a clear sky, or through hazy strata of cirrus and cirro-stratus, which 
immediately disappear. Towards eight o’clock in the morning, small 
flocky clouds are seen, which gradually increase in number and volume 
during the heat of the day, and then disappear towards sunset. On 
the mountains, one may see such clouds at one’s feet in the morning; at 
noon they form a mist around us; in the afternoon they are far overhead ; 
and towards night they have vanished. As the earth becomes heated, 
the air immediately above it is warmed, and absorbs moisture. This 
warm and damp but light air, rising to replace the cold and heavy air 
above, is soon chilled, and its moisture become visible. Towards evening, 
the ascending currents are replaced by descending currents, and the clouds 
disappear, being reabsorbed. 

Such clouds are not very picturesque, nor do they add much to the 
beauty of sky effects ; but they not unfrequently present very grotesque 
and varied forms, changing with the most marvellous rapidity, and melt- 
ing away in a singular manner without one’s being able to trace the mode 
of change. When of large dimensions, they cover the heavens and alto- 
gether obscure the sun, being in this state entirely without form and 
beauty; but whenever broken up, even the heaviest clouds are capable 
of presenting wonderful variety, and the most exquisite softness of pen- 
cilling. 

The true rain-cloud (nimbus of meteorologists) is limited to a mode- 
rate distance from the earth, probably not extending to more than four 
or five thousand feet. Being so near the earth, it is often seen to be 
drifted along, torn by the wind, and presenting sweeping and jagged 
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forms, changing at every instant. They are not in reality blown about 
by the wind as they appear to be, for they form part of the wind itself, 
the sweeping rain and the driving wind rising and lulling together. 
It is also well known, that while, to any one within a rain-cloud in the 
act of discharging, it appears that the cloud itself is in violent and rapid 
motion, the same cloud will appear, to any one looking on from a dis- 
tance, to be in perfect repose—not moving from the spot where, for 
some local reason, the shower occurs. 

Many beautiful and familiar appearances are due to the rain-clouds. 
They pass with rapidity across, and of course below other clouds, par- 
tially concealing and modifying them—often, by their peculiar gray tint, 
setting off the colours and intense whiteness of the more massive-looking 
cumulus, and the delicate fringes and curls of cirrus far overhead. Of all 
clouds, they are the most transparent; resembling sometimes drifted 
smoke or haze, and sometimes the most delicate curtain of gray air. But 
they are also not unfrequently opaque and heavy, distinctly announcing 
their object and use. ‘ Wet, transparent, formless, full of motion, felt 
rather by their shadows on the hills than by their presence in the sky, 
becoming dark only through increased depth of space, most translucent 
when most sombre, and light only through increased buoyancy of motion, 
letting the blue through their interstices, and the sun-light through 
their chasms.” These clouds are admirable studies for the artist, as 
well as strikingly adapted to excite the imagination of the true lover of 
nature. 

In their ordinary occurrence, accumulating gradually till they cover 
the whole vault above us, they may seem unmeaning ; ‘but when we are 
enabled to study at once the course of a storm, we tn better appreciate 
their value as elements of the picturesque. In the whole literature of art 
there is, perhaps, no more admirable and eloquent description of artistic 
nature—the picturesque in the highest and best sense of the word—than 
is given by Mr. Ruskin, in the work already quoted, when speaking of 
nature’s skies, contrasting the representation of them in pictures by some 
of the old masters and by modern landscape-painters. We will venture 
to make use of the passage in concluding our notice of rain-clouds. After 
describing the quiet masses of white cloud, gradually accumulating as the 
day advances, Mr. Ruskin tells us to “ wait a little till we see those mists 
gather themselves into white towers, and stand like fortresses, piled every 
instant higher and higher into de sky, and casting longer shadows 
athwart the rocks. Out of the pale blue of the horizon, we may then 
see, forming and advancing, a troop of narrow, dark, pointed vapours, 
which will cover the sky, inch by inch, with their gray network, and take 
the light off the landscape with an eclipse which will stop the singing 
of the birds and the motion of the leaves together. Soon we may re- 
cognise horizontal bars of black shadow forming under them, and lurid 
wreaths creating themselves, we know not how, along the shoulders of 
the hills. And then comes the sudden rush of the awakened wind, and 
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those watch-towers of vapour are swept away from their foundations, 
and the waving curtains of opaque rain are let down to the valleys, 
swinging from the burdened clouds in black bending fringes, or pacing in 
pale columns along the surface. As the sun sinks, the storm drifts for an 
instant from off the hills, leaving their broad sides smoking and loaded 
with snow-white, torn, steam-like rags of capricious vapour,—now gone, 
now gathered again; and the sun, like a red-hot ball, plunges through 
the rushing wind and rolling cloud with headlong fall, dyeing all the air 
about it with blood.”* 

The motions of clouds are curious, and involve an apparent difficulty, 
only to be explained and understood by considering their actual nature 
and origin. Masses of cloud are often seen to advance in direct opposition 
to the winds that blow near the earth, and these masses steadily make 
their way across the visible hemisphere either in bands or, more frequently, 
in lens-shaped groups; not unfrequently the advancing end is more 
rounded or quite bluff. Such clouds put on strange and fanciful forms, 
changing rapidly, and imitative of any object the imagination suggests. 
At the same time, perhaps, a bank of white mist serves as a permanent 
background, curls of white fleecy vapour are in the zenith quite undis- 
turbed, and shadows fall unexpectedly and inexplicably upon the land- 
scape. Such a complication generally accompanies or announces rainy 
and windy weather, and is due to the existence of very distinct opposing 
currents of air at various altitudes, each striving for the mastery. A 
distant cirro-stratus, or fog-bank of the upper sky (the stratus is the 
name given to formal stratified clouds limited to no particular height), 
thus remains altogether unchanged in form or proportions for a long 
time, while a nearer cloud of similar form partly conceals and is entirely 
shadowed by it. At the great elevation of the upper cloud, at least 
three miles above the earth, the air is no doubt in steady motion; but 
whether the bank of cloud moves, or is still, its motion is not recognised 
at the distance of the observer. At half that elevation the same amount 
of motion of air and cloud is far more easily noticed, and even without 
any other difference, the lower clouds will then appear to pass along in 
front of the upper. As they pass along, the upper and lower edges of 
the larger clouds are constantly overlapping and interfered with by the 
currents of air above and below, and the cloud assumes a blunted trun- 
cated form, its bluff extremity pushing forwards into space. 

While in many cases the cloud actually formed is driven onwards with 
the wind to its destined goal, in others, as we have already intimated, the 
whole cloud-phenomenon consists in a continuous reduction to the visible 
form of the vapour present in the air, either when the air strikes against 
the surface of a mountain, or meets with a different current and becomes 
chilled. In such cases the cloud is permanent, and varies little in shape 
or dimensions, while the wind may vary exceedingly in force, and may 





* Modern Painters, vol. i. pp. 259, 260. 
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even change its direction without the cloud being altered. It is a well- 
known intimation of storm when huge rain-clouds, black with moisture 
ready to be deposited, roll on with increasing vehemence in a direction 
opposed to that of the wind, becoming heaped and piled, till the storm 
bursts, electrical explosions marking the recovery of disturbed equilibrium, 
and the rain falling in torrents. Such storms it is generally said “ clear 
the air,” and render it more healthy for animal life. They certainly 
produce a marked effect on its electrical state. 

The colours and shadows of clouds are not less varied and beautiful 
than their forms. When the sun is near the horizon, and its light shines 
through a considerable thickness of vapour, the colours transmitted 
always include red, an excess of yellow and blue rays being absorbed. 
Close to the western horizon, however, when the sun is about to set, and 
the clouds are not too thickly congregated, we find also every conceivable 
variety of yellow, passing from the palest and purest tint to the deepest 
and richest admixtures of yellow with red. Blue is a colour rarely 
found in clouds, never by itself as a pure colour, and rarely in mixture 
either with yellow as any shade of green, or with red as in shades of 
violet and purple. The latter is, indeed, the most frequent of such 
admixtures ; but it is generally to be accounted for without our actually 
being obliged to admit it as a positive tint belonging to the cloud itself. 

We have reserved till now the details of a very interesting question, 
namely, in what precise condition are the particles of water that form 
cloud, and how do they assume those marvellous shapes, sometimes so 
definite, sometimes so indefinite, of which we have been speaking? We 
have already referred to one of the early volumes of Modern Painters, in 
reference to other departments of the subject, and we find in the last 
volume very recently published, that this difficulty, among other interest- 
ing cloud questions, is. forcibly stated. “Why,” asks the author, “is the 
mist which lies in the morning so softly in the valley,—why is it so 
heavy? and why are the colossal pyramids, huge and firm with outlines as 
of rocks, and strength to bear the beating of the sun on their fiery flanks, 
—why are these so light, and instead of vanishing, as does the mist under 
the sun’s increasing influence, bear up against his attacks, and disappear 
only under the milder radiance of the moon and stars ?” 

That a mystery is involved in this, as in so many of nature’s opera- 
tions, may readily be admitted ; but perhaps the clue to it may be found 
in what has already been stated in connection with the original formation 
of a cloud. 

It seems at first strange, that as water is heavier than air, clouds 
should not only form but remain floating, and in many cases lose that 
power of wetting which belongs to ordinary mists near the earth’s surface. 
Certainly clouds neither float as boats on the air, nor are retained only 
for a short time, like feathers, by friction and resistance, nor do the 
particles of water in a cloud consist of hollow spheres with void cavities, 
or having their interior filled with light gas. No explanation of this kind 
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is sufficient or satisfactory; nor is the water-cloud like the cloud of 
incense, that rises and for a time floats in air while disseminating its 
fragrance. 

To comprehend what we may of the mystery, we must understand 
clearly the nature of the vapour atmosphere. It is in its very nature an 
independent atmosphere. ‘The shell of air that encloses our earth consists 
of several parts which have strict relations, and a certain dependence on 
each other, but at the same time are essentially separate, having under- 
gone no chemical combination. Gases are in some important respects 
very unlike liquids, and this is nowhere more clearly shown than in the 
mode in which they mix with each other. Thus if some of that light 
street gas, which is the substance used to render our balloons buoyant, 
were placed in a vessel inverted over another vessel in which was a 
quantity of heavy choke-damp (a gas often found at the bottom of old 
wells and pits, and so heavy that it may be lifted, aud poured from one 
tumbler into another like water), then even if each vessel were carefully 
covered with bladder before the experiment commenced, the two gases 
would be found after a short time to have mingled completely, the lighter 
having descended through the two bladders to mix with the heavier, and 
the heavier having mounted to mix with the lighter. The vapour of 
water in the atmosphere is for all practical purposes a gas, and mixes as a 
gas with the other gases that make up the whole. It is, therefore, held 
up in the air just as the slightly heavier oxygen and much heavier car- 
bonic acid are held up with and by the nitrogen. No doubt there re- 
mains much that we cannot fully understand in this mode of existence of 
mixed airs, and we cannot certainly be said to know why the heavier 
atoms remain permanently in contact with the lighter atoms of oxygen 
and nitrogen; but we may accept it for the present as a fact, hoping in 
time to recognise the cause and the mode of action of the law. At any 
rate, there is no need to assume that the water is present in an unusual 
state, or that it is in any other than its most ordinary condition. As sugar 
or salt mixed with water becomes, as it were, fluid by being mingled with 
fluids, so the vapour of water behaves as a gas when mingled with air in 
our atmosphere.* 


* The very recent researches of Dr. Tyndall on the subject of heat radiating 
through atmospheres containing more or less vapour, and the fact that when the 
sun’s rays of light and heat pass through perfectly dry atmospheric air no heat is 
lost, while through certain gases and steam no heat passes, seem likely to lead to 
important results in meteorology. ‘Thus in proportion as the air is damp, in that 
same proportion does it absorb more heat from the sun’s rays, and, at the same time, 
becomes capable of holding more vapour. In the same way also does the earth part 
with the heat it already possesses, the more slowly in proportion as its steam 
atmosphere is more dense, while on the other hand it is under such circumstances 
less heated by the sun. The change necessarily taking place every hour as different 
parts of the earth and atmosphere are exposed to the sun’s action thus insures that 
incessant change so strongly indicated by the clouds. It will be borne in mind, 
that each change of vapour-condition is also accompanied by a disturbance of the 
electric equilibrium, 
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The nature and continual presence of an invisible atmosphere of water 
is thus well accounted for, and it is only when we come to the resump- 
tion of the visible form without a necessary conversion into drops of 
water falling through the air, that there is an absence of clear explana- 
tion. When, however, it is remembered that the property we call weight 
belongs to all matter, and that, for any thing we know, the ultimate 
atoms of all are ofthe same weight, the differences being due to density 
or closeness of packing of the atoms, it will be seen that there is no 
necessary reason why visible as well as invisible vapour should not be 
retained permanently in the air. The vapour may be set free without 
assuming the fluid form. However this may be, it has never yet been 
proved that clouds are not limited to air in motion; for, as we have 
seen, a cloud may appear in perfect repose, even when violent and shift- 
ing winds are all around, the cloud being a permanent result of the actual 
motion of the air. 

The conversion into a mist or raining cloud of what may be called a 
dry cloud, or visible vapour not adhering readily to solid objects which 
have about the same temperature, seems to be in all cases accompanied 
with electrical action. In meteorological observatories, where the elec- 
trical state of the air is recorded by instruments, this is sometimes seen in 
a very striking manner. A sudden shower occurring without previous 
warning will in an instant set all the electric instruments in full motion,— 
gold leaves and pith-ball vibrating to and fro, and sparks snapping, now 
faintly, now loudly, so long as the shower lasts. Occasionally, and 
without cloud, moisture is also rapidly deposited from air which to the 
senses is quite dry, but in this case illustrated by dew the air is exposed 
to a considerable reduction of temperature ; and there is no conversion of 
the vapour from the invisible to the visible form. At all times the produc- 
tion of drops of rain is an electrical phenomenon, and the immediate result 
of electrical disturbance ; whereas there is no proof, and not much pro- 
bability, that the mere change from invisible to visible vapour involves 
any interference with the ordinary state of electric equilibrium. 

Much unnecessary astonishment has, we think, been excited by the 
form, the permanent floating, and the laws of motion of clouds, as well 
as by the glorious colours they reflect or transmit. In common with all 
natural phenomena, they not only present for study groups of facts for 
comparison, but suggest reasons and causes assigned for them. We be- 
lieve that in this case the reasons are good and suflicient, though requir- 
ing, for their full exemplification, 2 much longer space and a more 
technical treatment than can here be given them. 

Our space will not admit, nor does the occasion require, that we 
should here remark on the delineation of clouds, and the vast step im ad- 
vance that has been made in the art of representing them honestly and 
well within the period of modern landscape-painting. This subject is one 
that has been exhausted already; and it is enough that we offer our tri- 
bute of admiration in this respect to the author of Modern Painters, and 
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most especially to the first volume of that work. We now see in the 
works of landscape-painters an attempt to render nature in this glorious 
subject, and it is satisfactory to find that the attempt is often successful. 

To the poet, cloud-land has always offered irresistible attractions ; but, 
from the facility of stringing commonplaces on a subject of such infinite 
variety, there is an amount of unmeaning and unsatisfactory cloud- 
poetry extant, which it would be painful to contemplate. We would 
rather direct attention to the good than the bad, and turn therefore at 
ence to a poem which is as exhaustive in its way as the finest of 'Turner’s 
skies illustrated by the pen of Mr. Ruskin. Both are poems, and both 
are pictures. As we believe there is nothing in ancient or modern lite- 
rature that more nobly and accurately pictures what it professes to de- 
scribe than the poem by Shelley entitled A Cloud, we make no apology 
for concluding our account of this subject by a few extracts from it to 
justify the opinion we have expressed. 


“T bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 

From the seas and the streams; 

I bear light shades for the leaves, when laid 
In their noon-day dreams. 

From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet buds every one, 

When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast, 
As she dances about the sun. 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 
And whiten the green plains under, 

And then again I dissolve it in rain, 
And laugh as I pass in thunder. 


* * * * * 


‘The sanguine sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 
And his burning plumes outspread, 

Leaps on the back of my sailing rack, 
When the morning-star shines dead. 


* * * * 


That orbéd maiden, with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the moon, 

Glides glimmering o’er my fleece-like floor, 
By the midnight breezes strewn; 

And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 
Which only the angels hear, 

May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin roof, 
The stars peep behind her and peer ; 

And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 
Like a swarm of golden bees, 

When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, 
Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas, 

Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high, 
Are each paved with the moon and these.” 





Daughters of Eve. 


——_———— 


II. 


Exizanerh BerkeLecH, Marcravine or ANSPAcH. 


I may be charged, perhaps, in the selection of my present subject, with 
departing somewhat from the intentions laid down in commencing this 
series ; namely, of taking for description only women of the simplest and 
purest type of feminine excellence. The Margravine of Anspach, as some 
venerable reader of these papers may yet remember, had, both under her 
later name and as Lady Craven, a celebrity scarcely compatible with the 
existence of that inner worth of character and delicate appreciation of the 
true attributes of her sex, which I am seeking models to illustrate. Now, 
in the first place, let me say that, were I bent on only exhibiting the per- 
fection of that standard of womanhood which is rather to be felt than 
distinctly set forth in terms, I should never have even commenced to form 
this gallery of portraits. I should have rejected the task as hopeless. I 
do not warrant my heroines without blemish ; I only warrant them with- 
out vice; and the utmost I can say is, that I shall concern myself with 
their good points chiefly, only noticing their faults as the foils of these, 
or as affording a lesson how the best may err. In the second place, I 
firmly believe, and indeed it is patent to any who will compare the facts 
of this lady’s life with the gross and mutually contradictory reports cir- 
culated about her for years in the English newspapers, that no woman 
ever suffered more from slanderous tongues than the Margravine of Ans- 
pach. No one is beautiful, witty, and accomplished, and apparently a 
favourite of fortune, with impunity, even in these days; and when the 
higher orders were openly far less blameless in their lives than now, the 
facilities open to envy and malignity in gaining currency for the foulest 
calumnies directed against the “upper ten” were proportionally greater. 
Thank heaven, whatever be the political purity of the press in the present 
day, it does not now lend itself as a tool to private malice and social con- 
spiracies, or open its poisoned mouth to be gagged by a bribe; yet even 
we may remember the time when the traditions of the old newspaper 
world were maintained in all their hideousness in a weekly paper, killed 
many years since by public disgust, and leaving, to the credit of our age 
be it said, no successor. So long as the passions and depravity of the 
public created an appetite for slander, there were plenty of caterers for 
the foul repast, and the victim of the black-mail plunderer or prepaid 
bravo had no resource but an action for libel, which in such a condition 
of society would only aggravate the original evil, and give fresh scope 
for a new outpouring of venom. Not to have braved such an ordeal 
cannot be taken as betokening a conscience not free from self-reproach. 
Magnanimity and prudence with respect to others may dictate silent 
VOL. II. " 
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endurance ; and such a course may be rendered easier by a proud contempt 
for those who bring’, as for those who believe, the unmerited accusations, 
and an elastic vivacity of mind, which can make the most of the abundant 
consolation which all who possess real worth find against the calumnies 
of the world, in the faithful discharge of the duties of life, the exertion of 
active benevolence, and the enjoyment of troops of friends. Such was the 
case of the Margravine of Anspach; the main facts of whose life I am 
about to trace, finding in them, as I conceive, the evidence ofan originally 
highly graced woman’s nature, further adorned by much strenuous self- 
cultivation, that kept clear of any encroachment on the intellectual 
domain of man, and merely gave a wider scope to that mother-wit 
which arrives frequently at more true results than the cumbrous ratioci- 
nation of the sterner sex. In the memoirs which the Margravine of 
Anspach wrote of herself, and which were published in 1826, she lays 
claim to the strictest truthfulness as an essential part of her character, 
and as being less a virtue in her than a strong natural bent. There is no 
reason whatever to call in question the accuracy of this view of herself. It 
has been said, however, that these memoirs are remarkable for what they 
keep back. It may be so; but the assertion rests mainly on the fact that 
the calumnies to which she was exposed are not explicitly refuted or ex- 
plained. It would have been inconsistent with her motives for reserve, 
when the sting of these calumnies must have been felt and resented with 
all the sensibility and warmth of youth,—motives which, originating in 
prudence and discretion, could only have been strengthened by time,—to 
have in her old age raked up the fancied grounds of the accusations of 
her enemies, and to have put herself upon trial before the uncertain tri- 
bunal of public opinion, when the scent of truth was long cold, and the 
branding-irons of prejudice were still as ever at red heat. She has given 
the simple outline of her strange and eventful life with a straightforward 
adherence to facts, which has never been impugned; and these very facts 
are in the main incompatible with the great bulk of the scandal uttered 
against her, while they afford an ample justification of outward acts, 
which, without explanation, would seem certainly to argue against her 
sense of propriety and delicacy. 

Elizabeth Berkeleigh was the youngest daughter of Augustus, fourth 
Earl of Berkeleigh, by his countess, Elizabeth, daughter of Henry Drax, 
of Cherborough, in the county of Dorset, esquire, and was born in Decem- 
ber 1750. Asa fit prelude to an eccentric life, she came into the world 
two months ere by the laws of nature she was to be looked for, and this 
circumstance had nearly led to the abrupt termination of the infant’s 
earthly career, ere its sands of life had run out the boiling of anegg. A 
certain ceremonial was observed in those days when ladies of a certain 
rank swelled the rolls of the aristocracy, and the first person who ap- 
proached the bedside of the noble accouchée was the Countess of Albe- 
marle, her aunt. The infant, which had so unexpectedly claimed its 
share of the world, had doubly disappointed its mother ; first, by being a 
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girl, when a boy had been predicted with assurance, for Lady Berkeleigh 
had previously had four girls in succession, three of them, singularly 
enough, at one birth ;—next, the little being, so far from exhibiting any 
signs of the future beauty, presented the most miserable, half-alive 
aspect imaginable; and there being nothing ready to receive it, a piece of 
flannel was huddled round it, and it was left on an arm-chair in a sort of 
despair, and for some minutes altogether unheeded, till the visitor already 
named was on the point of sitting down in the aforesaid arm-chair, and 
but for the screams of the attendant would have driven out once and for 
ever the small instalment of life-breath the forlorn babe had been strenu- 
ously endeavouring to suck in. Lady Albemarle thereupon snatched up 
the child, took it to the light to examine it, and observing that it there 
managed to open a pair of very bright eyes, pronounced its chances of 
vitality to be far from desperate. A wet-nurse was therefore immediately 
procured ; and by dint of great care the puny little being was preserved, 
to become eventually the lovely, accomplished, and vivacious subject of 
this memoir. Lady Berkeleigh, who is described by the Margravine as 
having but little maternal affection, treated her youngest daughter with 
even worse than indifference, and reserved all the indulgence and atten- 
tion she was disposed to show to her offspring for her elder sister, Lady 
Georgiana, who was regarded as the beauty. The neglect and severity 
of the mother stamped a peculiar air of shyness and modesty on Lady 
Elizabeth; and as her natural character was vivacious, and disposed to 
gaiety and enjoyment, a contrast was thus created, which, as she herself 
very unreservedly confesses, greatly contributed to her fascination. So 
far, out of evil came good; but there can be little doubt that had the Mar- 
gravine of Anspach experienced more maternal tenderness, some part of 
her character would have been much improved. When Lord Berkeleigh 
died, his youngest daughter was only five years old; and from a sense, no 
doubt, that his daughters would want more solicitous supervision than 
they were likely to obtain from their mother, their welfare occupied his 
last thoughts exclusively. He had from the same cause some time 
previously sent for a Swiss lady, the wife of a German tutor, and placed 
them in a house at one end of his park at Cranford, where they lived on 
a small income of their own. Charged by Lord Berkeleigh, in the most 
solemn manner, to watch over his two daughters, and never to leave 
theni till they were married, this excellent person fulfilled her trust te 
the letter, and exercised, as the Margravine gratefully acknowledges, 
the most beneficial influence by her precepts and example on her heart 
and mind. The actual education of Ladies Georgiana and Elizabeth was 
intrusted to a governess, the Swiss lady being only concerned with their 
moral training and manners; for her care of which, it is singular to 
state, she never received the slightest material recompense. 

I do not profess to know the details of a young lady’s education in 
these days, and can only speak of it from the results exhibited in the 
circle of my female acquaintances. From this I should say that too 
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much is grasped at, and too little effectually held and retained as regards 
the mental qualifications; while too little pains seem taken in the forma- 
tion of character and the acquirement of grace of manner and deport- 
ment, so essential to the highest influence of women. There may have 
been a little too much stiffness and formality in the old-fashioned training 
of females, but there was also a greater simplicity, less confusion and 
cramming in the acquirement of knowledge and so-called accomplish- 
ments. It is more essential that a lady should be gentle in her manners, 
graceful in her bearing, discreet, dignified, and delicate in all her rela- 
tions with the world, and unite these qualities with a thorough compre- 
hension of household duties, than that she should have a shallow smat- 
tering of the whole encyclopedia of human knowledge without one 
definite idea; a pretentious but wholly delusive proficiency in every art, 
while the plain realities of life, which must some day be painfully grappled 
with, are overlooked; and the greater part, if not all, the advantages 
with which nature graces more or less every individual of her sex are 
allowed to fall into abeyance, and even turn into defects from want of 
cultivation. Good breeding, not only in its foppish but in its wholesome 
sense, is an art which, like every art, is only to be acquired by a severe 
discipline. To women it is an absolute essential, and the devotion of 
mind given to its acquirement is already a healthy exercise of the facul- 
ties, for an immediately practical end. A mind so trained, if there be a 
disposition for knowledge, literary, scientific, or philosophical, or a taste 
for art, will acquire any of these “accomplishments” the more readily 
and effectively, and just so much of them as can be amalgamated with- 
out detriment to the chief ends—grace, amiability, helpfulness. How 
young ladies of rank were educated when George the Third was king, is 
shown us in the following epitome of a day with her governess, when 
the future Margravine was thirteen years old: “The governess regu- 
lated every thing by the clock; and as soon as the young people were 
awake, we were accustomed to kneel down, having arisen from the bed, 
to say a morning prayer. ‘The maid-servant was then introduced, and I 
was instructed how to make a bed, as the governess paid attention even 
to the smallest minutiz. I was then left to myself, to dress in the best 
manner I could. After the ablutions and the toilette were finished, 
every thing was explained to me, and advice given as to cleanliness and 
order. When these duties were gone through, which I did as hastily as 
I could, I left my apartment, leaving my sister to the admiration of her 
own person, and to the ideas which the reflection of her looking-glass 
produced in her youthful mind. In the early part of the morning, I 
repeated to my governess a translation of some short phrase she had 
given me the night before, of French into English, and another of Eng- 
lish into French. I then partook of a breakfast, which was of milk- 
porridge; and if I was unwell, of water-gruel; never being permitted to 
take tea, coffee, or butter, as she considered them prejudicial to the health 
of young persons like myself. After breakfast, I was allowed to take 
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exercise in the garden, if the weather permitted; and if it rained, I was 
suffered to sweep the room and arrange the furniture, and then again 
pursue my studies. A walk before dinner was always allowed; and that 
dinner consisted only of a pudding, or broth and one kind of meat, dressed 
in the plainest manner. It was to this diet that I attribute the excel- 
Jent health I have always enjoyed, having never experienced any dis- 
agreeable sensations of the stomach, but merely what might arise from 
hunger.” 

At the time this account of the tutorial discipline of her two daugh- 
ters refers to, the Countess of Berkeleigh was in Paris with them, having 
obtained leave of absence from the Princess of Wales, to whom she was 
lady of the bedchamber. Lady Elizabeth had already shot up into a 
tall, lithe figure, and her countenance developed the budding signs of 
that lively beauty which afterwards distinguished her. At this time, 
however, though she observes that many opportunities offered themselves 
of discovering her own personal charms, she protests herself to have been 
entirely ignorant of them; the exclusive admiration that was bestowed by 
her mother on her elder sister leading her to imagine herself rather ill- 
favoured than otherwise. There was no such blindness to the fascina- 
tions of her person in after years; and her memoirs teem with amusing 
evidences of the high sense she entertained of her outward attractions. 
Among others is a passage in which she criticises the various portraits 
that have been painted of her; and though Sir Joshua Reynolds—whose 
portrait of her at Petworth seems charming enough—and Romney and 
Madame Lebrun exerted in turns and more than once their skill to transfer 
her graces to canvas, she declares they none of them have done justice 
either to her face or figure. The same candour in exposing her thorough 
self-appreciation as regards her mental and moral excellencies, is observ- 
able throughout the entertaining sketch of her career, and gives at first the 
impression that one is listening to the weakest and vainest woman that 
ever breathed. A little further acquaintance, however, removes this no- 
tion almost altogether. When a woman has been sought and openly 
admired all her life for her beauty, grace, sense, wit, and good nature, by 
the highest and most distinguished personages of her age, it would seem 
more shocking than the grossest display of vanity, to affect a mincing 
reserve and humility in speaking of her own merits. At Paris, Lady 
Elizabeth and her sister first became initiated into general society, at the 
weekly receptions of Lady Berkeleigh; and their perfect knowledge of 
French, and thorough ease and self-possession amidst the flattery and 
homage with which they were surrounded, both from their own country- 
men and the more demonstrative gallantry of their French guests, created 
some astonishment among the latter. ‘This quality, so estimable in 
young ladies, and which may be compared to steadiness under fire in a 
soldier, the Margravine confesses to owe to early training. “ Instead of 
skipping with a rope,” she writes, “Iam taught to pay and receive 
visits with children, and to suppose myself a lady who receives company; 
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and my sister and myself had a set of young ladies who visited us in 
London.” ‘The incidents of their Paris visit were destined to impart 
something more than a general and superficial acquaintance with the 
fashionable world. The solemn trials and awe-inspiring responsibilities 
of life began to reveal themselves with grim foreboding to the child of 
fourteen, not only in her elder sister’s experience, but even in her own. 
One night, she relates, when her mother was asleep, Lady Georgiana 
stole silently to her bedside, and whispered, “ My Bessy, I am in love.” 
This announcement was startling enough, though it might perhaps have 
been less so to a less inexperienced person; but the little confidant’s aston- 
ishment was increased tenfold when she learned on whom her sister had 
settled her maiden affections. ‘This was no other than Lord Forbes, 
who is described as very ugly, a widower, and much older than the 
young lady whose heart he had inflamed. “TI hope you will tell your 
mother,” observed the little sister, as soon as she could find her tongue. 
“Not yet; my mother means to take us to a bal masqué to-morrow 
night, and then you will know more.” The dal masqué came, and was 
destined to add still more to the experiences of Lady Elizabeth, who was 
allowed with her sister to walk through the ball, each having a cavalier 
to protect them. Presently a tall man in a black domino, taking advan- 
tage of some stoppage impeding their progress, dropped on his knees 
before her little ladyship, and poured forth a formal declaration of love, 
eommencing, “ Lady Elizabeth, I die if you do not hear me.” The 
utterly disconcerted damsel, after an interval of terrified silence, hastened 
back fluttering to her mother’s side. Lord Forbes, who turned out to be 
the confidant of the black domino, and the black domino himself, whose 
name is not mentioned, proposed each a few days after for the hand of 
his respective flame. ‘The first was deferred till the lady’s guardians 
were consulted; and the other, of course, seeing the youth of the young 
lady, peremptorily rejected. Lord Forbes, not meeting with the approval 
of Lady Georgiana’s guardians, carried her off on the very evening of her 
presentation at Court; and it is related that Lord Boston, one of the afore- 
said guardians, in the midst of the melancholy scene caused by the con- 
cern of the whole family and Lady Berkeleigh’s intense sorrow, exclaimed, 
with ludicrous egotism, “Surely I am the most unfortunate person ex- 
isting! I never had but two wards, Miss Bayley and Lady Georgiana, 
and one man runs away with both!” This was in April 1756, when 
Lady Elizabeth was accordingly in her sixteenth year. 

In the following November she was herself in turn presented at Court, 
after in vain imploring her mother on her knees, she tells us, not to do so. 
Thenceforward she became courted and caressed in a manner which 
would have turned the head of most young ladies; but her natural shy- 
ness and diffidence rendered her proof against the dangers of adulation. 
Lord Berkeleigh, her eldest brother, imagining her marked timidity at this 
time to spring from want of nerve, taught her to ride, shoot, and row, to 
the horror of her governess; and from these experiences, she informs us, 
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she learned this trait in herself, that she was, in fact, afraid of getting 
into danger, but calmly courageous when once actually in peril. Amidst 
all the pleasures at her command, flattered by the marked attention of 
the King and Queen, and the praise of the Prince of Wales, there was one 
sore grievance which weighed upon her life—her mother’s reproaches, 
that she would not encourage the addresses of any of her numerous ad- 
mirers. Stung at finding this was laid to her overweening pride, she 
determined to strike a treaty with her mother, and sent for an uncle, to 
act as ambassador between them. ‘The terms were, that her mother 
should cease for ever to tease her to marry a man she might dislike, and 
that she would marry any one her mother chose, whom she herself did 
not dislike. “Is this a fair treaty?” she inquired; and it being con- 
sidered so, by the intervention of the uncle, it was forthwith concluded ; 
and Lady Elizabeth, having thus shuffled off the weight of immediate 
care, gave herself up to the enjoyment of her recovered freedom—danced, 
sang, wrote poetry, and indulged her love of laughter with her youthful 
associates, free from the cloud of constantly impending matrimony. Brief, 
however, was this calm and peaceful interval. Mr. Craven, nephew ot 
the then Lord Craven, had seen her at Covent Garden, and fallen violently 
in love with her. He commissioned Lord Wenman, who had been a 
frequent visitor at Lady Berkeleigh’s during their stay in Paris, to ac- 
quaint her ladyship with his passion, and beg to be presented. His 
friend, who did not at first think him worthy of her, at length consented. 
“Tt is hardly possible to conceive my indignation at the idea of any 
man’s daring to propose to me, without first asking my permission,” 
writes the Margravine. Mr. Craven, however, obtained an introduction, 
and if no equally warm feelings of a reverse kind succeeded, the indigna- 
tion speedily subsided. Mr. Craven, being third in the entail of his un- 
cle’s estates, was not absolutely ineligible in a worldly point of view ; but 
Lord Craven, so firmly was the property tied up, could only make a settle- 
ment of eight hundred a year. Admiral Craven, however, another uncle, 
raised it out of his private means to fifteen hundred. But, while these 
negotiations were afoot among the elder folk, the young people were 
nearly coming to a misunderstanding, fatal to the proposed union. Mr. 
Craven, growing impatient, in the fashion of the day proposed an elope- 
ment, and being refused, protested the young lady did not love him. 
The reply was a confession, that love was certainly a stranger to her 
bosom, but that she felt a regard for his apparent warmth and honesty 
of heart. After saying, that he would leave the country till his uncle’s 
death, Mr. Craven proposed a promise of marriage, “signed with his 
blood.” This also was refused. “ If I were to agree to such an arrange- 
ment,” the Margravine reports herself to have replied, “if you should 
see any one you might prefer to me, or even like as well, or if I should 
fall in love, there might be four people made miserable.” With equal 
sense she added, that she was resolved not to marry till she was twenty 
or twenty-one. The urgency of friends, and the intercession of relatives, 
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combined with the perseverance of Mr. Craven, sapped, in no long time, 
a resolution which even her mother had pretended to approve. First, the 
settlements were permitted to be drawn out, Admiral Craven adding 
twenty thousand pounds to the jointure for younger children. The 
marriage, it may be imagined, followed hard upon, and took place amidst, 
a more than usual amount of sobbing and sorrowing, to which the gover- 
ness of the bride of sixteen, and her brother, Lord Berkeleigh, chiefly con- 
tributed. 

In two years Mr. Craven had inherited the title and estates of his 
uncle. The marriage at its outset seems to have been in the most essen- 
tial respects quite a happy one. The Margravine acknowledges that 
Lord Craven possessed the highest admiration for the refined character 
and many graces and accomplishments of his young wife ; and the only 
contests between them were the amiable ones arising from his unbounded 
generosity towards her, and the refusals his offered presents met with 
from her discretion and modesty. One delicate trait of kindness deserves 
especial mention. On coming to his title, knowing the mutual affection 
which existed between Lady Craven and her governess, he went to the 
latter, and offered her a residence with her former pupil, excusing himself 
from not having done so before, as his house had not previously been 
large enough. Lady Craven bore her husband seven children; and up to 
the birth of the last child, with the exception of skirmishes between Lord 
Craven and Lady Berkeleigh, of the usual mother-in-law description, the 
faintest discord does not appear to have approached them. Before enter- 
ing into the circumstances of the separation, which shortly afterwards 
took place with almost abrupt suddenness, it is not a little interesting to 
relate, that Lady Craven, having fallen ill immediately after her last con- 
finement, seemed certainly doomed to a premature death, had not the 
sagacity of Jenner, whose great discovery had not then rendered him 
famous, detected the nature of her affection, mistaken by her other phy- 
sicians, and restored her to health. 

The same winter the discovery was made by Lady Craven which led 
to that eventful change in her life and fortunes, but for which, in all pro- 
bability, the subject of this sketch would have attracted as little attention 
as many another brilliant and accomplished noblewoman of her day, 
the even tenor of whose way was not disturbed by such a domestic earth- 
quake as we are about to allude to. Lord Craven had for some time 
absented himself for long periods from home, under pretexts which his 
wife discovered to be false. Instead of hunting in Wiltshire, he was 
known to have been in London, and not residing in his own house. A 
perceptible decrease in the pleasure he took in his children was also ob- 
served, and increased the anxiety of Lady Craven. All doubts, however, 
were removed, when Lord Macartney came to the injured wife and en- 
treated her to prevent Lord Craven from travelling in one of his coaches 
with a woman calling herself Lady Craven, and conducting herself at 
inns in such a manner as to bring Lady Craven’s own character into flag- 
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rant disrepute. ‘If Lord Berkeleigh knows this, he will certainly call 
Lord Craven out,” added Lord Macartney. Upon this, the next time 
Lady Craven found herself alone with her husband, she told him she had 
a favour to ask him, which was, that he would not permit his mistress 
to call herself Lady Craven. After exhibiting a good deal of confusion 
at this apparently unexpected explosion of the mine of intrigue he had 
been carrying on, he walked about the room for some time, and at last 
asked how long Lady Craven had known of his infidelity. The reply 
was, “Above a twelvemonth.” After a short pause he clasped his 
hands together, and exclaimed, “ By G—, you are the best-tempered 
creature in the world; for I never suspected that you knew this.” The 
following Christmas, Lord Craven, just before the holidays, which he had 
been in the habit of spending with his wife and children at one of his 
beautiful seats, called Lady Craven apart, and, with much embarrassment, 
said, “I am going to London; I shall not pass the Christmas here; and 
when I go, I shall not see your face again.” Not to prolong unnecessarily 
the description of these painful circumstances, any knowledge of which, 
moreover, is based on an ex-parte statement, which, albeit uncontradicted, 
may not be altogether impartial, let it be simply recorded that Lord 
Craven set off the next day for London, and was quite as good as his 
word. Lady Craven never saw him again. In the difficulties of her 
position Lady Craven consulted Lord Thurlow, who advised her to po 
and live where she liked, but to leave her daughters with Lord Craven, 
—a measure which he sagaciously considered would prevent the cause of 
her misfortunes obtaining so complete an ascendency over him. Lady 
Craven then informed her brother that she had resolved to go to 
France, taking with her her youngest child, a son. A promise was 
obtained from Lord Craven that her daughters should write to her every 
fortnight, and when she was in England she might send for them 
whenever she pleased. The calmness displayed by Lady Craven under 
these overwhelming trials,—a calmness which, accompanied as it was 
with the most perfect disinterestedness, surprised her mother, who ex- 
claimed, “ You do not even name Benham” (one of Lord Craven’s seats, 
which her taste had greatly embellished),—was attributed by the Mar- 
gravine to a lofty contempt for those who injured her. Her governess 
had discovered this trait, and had said, “Vous ne haissez pas; mais 
vous faites pis, vous méprisez.” By this light we must read the Mar- 
gravine’s subsequent behaviour. ‘To have been made an idol of for 
years, and then capriciously and undeservedly to be cast aside with every 
mark of cruelty and almost savage aversion, is enough to rouse a spirit 
in the meekest and most submissive of natures, where, indeed, there is 
the faintest spark of self-respect. I was never able to discover the merits 
of the story of patient Grissell, nor do I think it would be at all good 
for the peace of married womankind if her example were extensively imi- 
tated ; and when the Margravine writes, “I must confess that contempt 
—cool, rooted contempt,—was all I felt for Lord Craven’s folly,” I cannot 
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consider the straightforward confession of so very natural a reaction of 
feeling as otherwise than a very salutary warning to all husbands simi- 
larly disposed. Proudly steeling her heart against the heavy grief that 
had fallen upon her, Lady Craven departed for France with her youngest 
son. She returned a short time after to see her daughters, whom she 
reproached with not writing to her, when they replied they had been 
forbidden to do so by their father. Returning to Paris, she took up her 
residence in a convent of which the Princess de Beauveau was the abbess, 
and where, according to the Margravine, she became the object of certain 
intrigues on the part of Marie Antoinette, the purport of which is not 
very clear. She, however, takes credit to herself for having kept clear 
‘ of these and of every other attempt to draw her into the vortex of poli- 
tical or court intrigues, to which she was frequently exposed during her 
multifarious travels, in the course of which she visited almost every great 
prince in Europe. She lays great stress on what are termed by her the 
“negative” qualities, that enabled her to move freely and safely in the 
midst of the entangling machinations which are ever at work round the 
palaces of sovereigns. The course of travel which she now undertook, 
as much, no doubt, in the endeavour to forget her wrongs as to gratify 
an active intellect, commenced with a journey to Italy; from thence she 
proceeded to Vienna, where she was received with kindness by the Em- 
péror Joseph II., who offered her a residence for the winter. This she 
refused, conceiving that, as the emperor had so emphatically expressed 
his admiration of her, she might expose herself to injurious reports. She 
therefore fled rather than quitted Vienna at the end of ten days, and set 
out on her extraordinary journey to St. Petersburgh, where the Empress 
Catherine treated her with marked attention. On her way she had 
visited the King of Poland, the unfortunate Stanislaus, and stayed two 
days with the Princess Czartoriska. After going the round of the 
magnificent entertainments given at the Court and the houses of the 
Russian nobility, Lady Craven took leave of the Semiramis of the North, 
and made her way to Constantinople, taking Moscow on her way, and 
passing through the Crimea. At Constantinople she was received at 
the palace of the French embassy, the ambassador at that time being 
M. de Choisenl-Gouffier. During her stay in the city of the Sultan, all 
the ambassadors gave entertainments in her honour, Accompanied by 
her host, M. de Choiseul, she paid a visit to Athens; and, in the course 
of this expedition, her companion induced her to descend into the cele- 
brated grotto of Antiparos, and she is said to have been the first of her 
sex who had accomplished this exploit. It has been made a reproach to 
the Margravine of Anspach that she was not sufficiently struck with the 
awful grandeur of this mighty piece of Nature’s handiwork, as such 
indifference argued a want of elevation and sensibility. It is not at all 
certain, however, that this deduction can be justified. Her hearty and 
sympathetic nature was certainly more affected by the presence of her 
fellow-creatures, and her active mind more stimulated by the observation 
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of various manners and characters, than by the grandest scenes of material 
nature. This is no proof, surely, however, of deficient sensibility in 
general, but only of a particular class; and indeed the most egotistical 
natures—Wordsworth’s, Byron’s, Rousseau’s—have exhibited the most 
intense impressibility to the outward spectacle of the physical world. 
This is one of the thousand instances of the hastiness with which judg- 
ments are formed when there is a desire to depreciate. But to come back 
to our intrepid traveller. Returning from Athens, she passed through Asia 
Minor to Varna, Buckarest, Hermanstadt, and so to Vienna. Thence 
she returned to England by Holland, after an absence of nearly two 
years. The impressions of this comprehensive and rapid tour are con- 
veyed in a narrative exhibiting the well-cultivated, sprightly, and ob- 
servant mind of the Margravine. 

During her stay in Paris, Lady Craven had received the visits of the 
Margrave of Anspach, who had known her from childhood, and had 
formed a strong attachment to her. He had now invited her to pass some 
time at Anspach, with himself and the Margravine, as his adopted sister. 
While in England, after her European tour, she consulted her mother as 
to the propriety of accepting this invitation, and received her approbation. 
She then wrote to Lord Craven, to apprise him of her intention, and inti- 
mating that, as he had broken his promise of allowing their children to 
write to her, she felt absolved from her own pledges, and would retain 
her youngest son. She then set out for Anspach. Christian Frederick 
Charles Alexander, Margrave of Brandenburg, Anspach, and Bareith, 
Duke of Prussia, Count of Sayn,—such were the name and titles of this 
adopted brother, who, before many years, was to become the faithful 
spouse. He was a nephew of Frederick the Great on his mother’s side, 
and of Queen Caroline, wife of George II., on that of his father. While 
yet a boy, he had been forced into a marriage with a Princess of Saxe- 
Coburg, who seems to have been strangely unfit for a married life. The 
constant victim of bodily infirmity and pain, she was reduced to a state of 
mental apathy. Totally unsuited as such a being was to be the companion 
of an active and impulsive young man, the Margrave had always resisted 
the schemes of those who endeavoured to bring about a divorce. The 
cares of sovereignty do not appear to have been acceptable to the easy- 
going love of enjoyment which was the basis of the Margrave of Ans- 
pach’s character, and the jealousies of the Houses of Austria and Prussia 
were the source of constant intrigues, which rendered his sway addi- 
tionally troublesome. Lady Craven devoted herself to dissipate the dull- 
ness of so uncongenial a state of existence by establishing a theatre at 
Triesdorf, the winter residence of the Margrave, situate about three 
leagues from Anspach. Of this theatre she was manageress, and con- 
tributed also a number of light pieces to its répertoire. The “Thédtre 
de Triesdorf” is a collection of the original pieces played at Triesdorf, 
and the curious are referred to it for an idea of the dramatic and lite- 
rary talent of Lady Craven. “La Folie du Jour,” and “ Abdoul et 
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Nourjad,” are those principally cited by herself. She also, with the con- 
sent of the Margrave, established a literary and scientific society, of 
which M. Mercier, brother of the author of the Tableau de Paris, was 
made secretary ; and she attempted to institute a school for girls of every 
rank, of which Mercier’s wife was to be the-directress. Owing to the 
jealousy her presence inspired, however, this project entirely failed ; and 
Mercier soon after retired to Paris, whence he had been called, not with- 
out a small pension, however, which was kept up till he died, in 1823. 
During Lady Craven’s residenes at Anspach, which continued for five 
years, the Margrave made tw _ournies into Italy, accompanied by his 
adopted sister. The Margrave also paid a visit to Berlin, by invitation 
of the King of Prussia, to whom Lady Craven was formally introduced 
as his adopted sister, and a palace was allotted to her in that light. It 
was at this time that the Margrave, tired of his petty state, made over 
his territories to the King of Prussia. Lady Craven was asked to be 
present during the private conferences of the two sovereigns, which seemed 
to be protracted day after day without any satisfactory issue. On one 
occasion, the King of Prussia, observing Lady Craven suppress a smile, 
asked her reason for being amused. She replied frankly, that the idea 
floating in her mind was that they would never come to any arrangement 
unless they admitted a minister of finance into their secret. The king 
laughed, and said, “ She is right ; we must have Bernsprunger ;” and the 
minister named was employed, who speedily settled the terms of the 
negotiation. On quitting Berlin the Margrave proceeded to Bareith, 
where he received the intelligence of the Margravine’s death. 

We now approach the dénouement of this strange eventful history. 
Six months after the death of the Margravine occurred that of Lord 
Craven, at Lausanne. Lady Craven was at Lisbon when the news 
reached her, living quietly and avoiding all parties, as she had been led 
to expect such an event. ‘As by the death of Lord Craven,” she 
writes, “I felt myself released from all ties and at liberty to act as I 
thought proper, I accepted the hand of the Margrave without fear or re- 
morse. We were married in the presence of one hundred persons, and 
attended by all the English naval officers, who were quite delighted to 
assist as witnesses.” After a tour in Spain and a visit to Berlin, where 
the Margrave and his new Margravine were kindly received by the king, 
they proceeded to England. Here the Margravine was destined to re- 
ceive a cruel blow to her affections and to her dignity. A letter signed 
by her three eldest daughters informed her, that, out of respect to their 
father, “with all due deference to the Margravine of Anspach,” they 
could not wait upon her. Her eldest son, Lord Craven, and her brother, 
Lord Berkeleigh, equally neglected her. In answer to the reproaches of 
the latter for marrying six weeks after her first husband’s death, she 
fearlessly replied, ‘She would have done so six hours after had she 
known it at the time.” Whatever blame is to be attached to her for this 
somewhat reckless show of indomitable spirit in resenting her injuries, we 
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may be certain it was severely expiated by her. The refusal of the Queen 
to receive her at Court, even when she had acquired the rank of Princess 
of the Holy Roman Empire, was a bitter mortification to the proud spirit 
which had prompted the fault thus punished. Hers was not a nature, 
however, to pine under wrong, or allow itself to be crushed by the unjust 
judgment of the world. The Margrave settled his residence in England, 
and purchased Brandenburg House, on the banks of the Thames, and 
Benham, an estate in Berkshire which Lord Craven had sold, and in the 
improvement of which Lady Craven had bestowed much taste. The 
amusements at Brandenburg House, of which the Margravine was the 
spirited promoter, with a view, she tells us, of dissipating the occasional 
gloom to which the Margrave was subject, and in which we may believe 
she also sought a relief from painful reflections, were long celebrated as 
an important element of London fashionable life. In 1816 the Margrave 
died, and from that time the Margravine chiefly resided at Naples, where 
she died in the seventy-eight year of her age. It has been ill-naturedly 
said by some one, that she was of a school that has entirely passed away, 
and which it is not desirable to revive. I have failed in my intention if 
I have not shown in her not a few virtues and sterling qualities of heart 
and head, which, if they were allied with somewhat too independent a 
spirit to please the tyrannical nicety of what is called the world, are and 
ever will continue becoming to her sex. 
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Sobhn’s Wife. 





My name is Charles Freshe. I don’t pretend to be a regular literary man. 
I can only write much as I talk, without picking my words. But I have 
earned money before now by my pen, and dip it now with the purest mer- 
cenary motive. Oh, I don’t care about fame,—I am perfectly convinced 
it’s sour; and I hate writing, and feel no confidence in my spelling. But 
the fact is, I wish to purchase a mug, as a token of affection for John’s 
baby, from its attached godfather. Now I am but a poor curate, in a 
bitterly poor London parish; and when I go out I am up to my knees in 
lean babies, with poor little dirty mugs—and nothing to put in them; so 
that I should hardly feel justified in presenting a piece of plate at their 
expense to my plump nephew. 

My brother John was born fifteen years before me, and my earliest 
recollection of him is connected in my mind with the costume of a mid- 
shipman in the Royal Navy, to which institution he belonged. Our 
father died when I was just old enough to shout with pride at my black 
clothes, new from top to toe. He was a clergyman, with a tolerable living 
in Devonshire. For some years I was always suspected of going into a 
decline, and never actually went. But I lost my poor mother, who faded 
away in a consumption when I was a puny lad of sixteen. 

She had hold of John’s fingers, and pressed them quite strongly not 
five minutes before she died, and gasped, “John, John, take care of my 
boy for me.” I was there, too, with my face down on the counter- 
pane, and her other hand on my head. 

John did take care of me, God knows. He was not married then, 
but he took me home to all the home he could give me, a little lodging 
at Portsmouth. He was a lieutenant on board the flagship there. Our 
landlady was the sweetest, foolish old creature, who only wanted wings 
to be an angel or a goose. She coddled me so unmercifully, that I came 
out of her hands twice as puny as I went into them. In-doors and out, 
night and day, she insisted on my living in a dreadful respirator, that 
covered my nose as well as my mouth, and made me dream that I was 
the Man in the Iron Mask. 

At last John came one day and told me that he was “ made,” which, 
it seems, is the naval for becoming the next thing to what an officer 
happens to be; after which, it appears that he is immediately taken to 
pieces again, as the same expression is used on every subsequent similar 
occasion. If ever a man looked just made, and as bright as a new penny, 
John did when he added, with an honest red in his face, that he was 
going to be married directly to Elizabeth Mackenzie. I knew that he had 
been engaged to her for almost two years. Well, I was eighteen by this 
time, and felt that I must not be a great baby on my brother’s hands any 
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more. So I shook hands with him and said, “John, I am glad with all 
my heart for you, and God bless you and Elizabeth; and now, ’l—I’ll 
do something, and be something like a man, and take care of myself in 
future, as 2 man ought.” John clapped me once or twice gently on the 
shoulder without saying a word, and then turned away suddenly to stir 
the fire. But in the little looking-glass over the chimney-piece I saw his 
good, sunburnt, square face, and two or three tears were running down it. 
Then I felt, just the same as if he had told me, that I was not likely to 
be a care and trouble to my dear old Jack much longer. 

About three months after his marriage I caught a great cold, in con- 
sequence of leaving off my respirator one lovely spring day, and had an 
inflammation of the lungs. But John’s wife was a capital nurse, and 
helped me, as John expressed it, to weather the doctors. And then I 
really seemed to get better every hour, as if that illness had been the 
curing of me, or perhaps the great concluding crash of the thunderstorm 
that had threatened and growled at me all my life. However, one day, 
John’s wife came up to my sofa and said, “Charley, how shall you like 
to go to Italy for a year or two? because we are going to take you, 
whether you like it or not. ‘The new doctor says all you want is warm 
air and plenty of it, and that in a hot climate you'll get as strong as an 
Irish porter.” 

“Stouter than Dublin stout,” suggested John, who was having some 
for luncheon. 

Cheerfully as they did it, they sacrificed a great deal more, and in 
more ways, than I had the least idea of to their troublesome sick lad. If 
Thad known this, I hope I should not have taken it all so easily as I 
did. But I had been petted and poor-Charley’d all my life, you see, till 
every thing every body did for me came a good deal too much as a 
matter of course. To be saved the necessity of taking thought for one- 
self is curiously apt to make one take all the more. In the first place, 
John gave up the little cottage he was going to buy near his wife’s father. 
Colonel Mackenzie was a widower, almost eighty, and very infirm; and 
Elizabeth, who was his only unmarried child, had left him at last to 
marry John, in the full belief that they were still to live close together. 
But John “took care” of my mother’s boy, and carried him to Italy, and 
John’s wife went with John; and while she was far away, the poor old 
man died in a servant’s arms. 


Hereabouts, my recollections seem to take very pictureful forms. 
The little voyage from Marseilles to Naples, for instance. I sit, in gor- 
geous blue weather, on the deck of a steamer, as it pants through the 
summer sea, past great shadowy mountain shores. My heart feels brim- 
ful, and I can’t help crying, though I was never so exquisitely happy 
before. John’s wife is afraid the excitement will hurt me. Not a bit— 
but, on the contrary, shoots quite a new sort of healthy life into my poor 
young bones and blood. Just after a refulgent sunset, the first of June, 
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we came to a full stop in the bay. A broad rosy blush overspreads half the 
heavens, dyeing the silvery water and the quays and the moving throngs. 
I see Vesuvius stand up, thwarted by a golden cloud which slowly draws 
past, from the purple peaks and the lucid sky. 


Before we had been at Naples three months, I felt perfectly well. 
I had fairly come out of that prison of invalidism, and held up my head 
in the sun, and blessed God under the blue. The extremest heat and blaze 
of the southern summer did me nothing but good; no amount of ther- 
mometer put me down; I basked like a lizard, and chirped as impudently 
asa cicada. I bathed, I boated, I drew crooked sketches, and I wrote 
lame and dismal verses, after the manner of young persons blessed with 
exuberant spirits. We knew several pleasant people that happened to 
be at Naples, and so found a ready-made little society, that fitted us per- 
fectly. But now John’s wife had fallen ill, or, if not ill, into what I may 
call a state of nerves. She was always irritable when she was not 
gloomy. Her nice clear-cut face grew hatchety, and her bright black 
eyes dim and red-rimmed, or wild and miserably eager. John was 
wretched, and sent for a doctor, who disinterestedly advised change of 
air. 

Now, when the doctor had given this prescription, we couldn’t just 
ring the bell that day after dinner, and desire the courier to be sent up, 
and, when he came, say to him, “O Pips, we are going to Jerusalem 
(or Jersey) to-morrow. Settle every thing, you know, and have the 
carriage at the door by half-past ten. And oh, Pips, here’s a hundred 
pounds, you know.” And when he had put them into his leathern 
pouch and vanished, go to bed and to sleep while the servants sat up all 
night to pack. We couldn’t, because we had no carriages, nor couriers 
with leathern pouches, nor hundred pounds to put in them. When we 
wanted change of air, or indeed any thing, we had first to consider if we 
could get it at all, and then the cheapest way. Our pecuniary circum- 
stances were, to speak delicately, the reverse of illimitable; and just now 
they were particularly straitened, for the journey from England and a rather 
expensive lodging (all for me) had nearly stranded us, John said, till 
next quarter-day. I hope we shall not be contemned for having a small 
income; | am sure we would have a larger one if we could. John’s wife 
looks very dignified when on this subject, and says if we have not money 
we have Blood. Not that I can see the point of ler observation, for I 
am positive there exists not the sanguinary and eccentric baker (for in- 
stance) who would accept, indifferently, the fluid in question for 8s. 113d., 
the amount of our last week’s bread-bill. However, I know John’s wife 
would be vexed if I did not mention that her mother was a niece of the 
Countess of Cockernony, and her grandmother—I’m not sure, though I 
have been told so often,—but I rather think her grandmother was a 
bishopess. At all events, I can distinctly affirm that John’s wife, by-her- 
self-Jolin’s-wife, is one of the dearest and best little women in the world, 
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and one of the best gentlewomen too, except when she bothers about 
Lady Cockernony ‘and the Bishopess. Yet, after all, I don’t see how 
she can help it, being a Scotchwoman. But ah, John’s wife had a worse 
flaw than that in her fine porcelain. She had the flaw ofa jealous 
temper. I found this out long before John did. The first time she had 


a fit after her marriage I thought she was in fun, and laughed at her.. 


But I soon discovered that sport to me was death to her, and then I 
grew serious enough; for I saw how the small black cloud no bigger 


than a man’s hand threatened to swallow up the whole heaven of this: 


dear couple. At first Elizabeth (as she has since confessed) simply felt 
jealous of every woman John spoke to; and she had frequent little pass- 
ing attacks of suspicion, that made squally domestic weather. It would 
have sorely tried any temper less sweet, and any affection less unselfish, 
than John’s. But I believe he never, even at the worst, quite compre- 
hended her unhappy disease. I have seen him stand looking at her with 
the purest anxiety clouding his kind face; and when she answered his 
tender inquiries sullenly, or pushed him away if he tried to kiss her, or 
sarcastically bade him seek the society he preferred, he would stand 
looking at her again, piteously,—that great strong John,—like a child 
that its mother snubs. At last Elizabeth pounced on a particular object 
to convert into food for her green-eyed monster. This was Kitty Haile, 
a little invalid girl of sixteen, the daughter of an old naval friend of 
John’s. Captain Haile had married late in life, and was a widower. 
He seemed passionately fond of his only child, this poor little white- 
faced Kitty. No doubt she suffered a good deal from the mysterious 
bone complaint, on account of which they had been visiting the baths of 
Ischia; but I own I thought her a peevish, petulant little creature, 
although rather pretty, and admired the heavenly patience and ten- 
derness of her dear old father. In short, she did not like me much, nor 
I her. She took a great fancy at first to John’s wife, who also at first 
bestowed a good deal of sincere compassion on the poor child; until 
John himself came to be very much with little Kitty, who had known 
him all her life, and called him Uncle John, and probably perceived very 
little difference as to age between him and her father. He, for his part, 
often came to fetch John, that he might coax her into following some 
medical injunction which his own entreaty seemed only to set her against. 
The fond old captain used to talk of her very much as if she were six 
months old, and fractious in teething, calling her his Peetums-keetums, 
his Pitsy-itsy-kitsy, and such like, which annoyed the girl, probably be- 
cause she was a babyish little thing. John, pitying both, did all he 
could to soothe and occupy the fretful little sufferer. He taught her 
chess; and many atime she sent her father for Uncle John with a peremp- 
tory message that the men were waiting, and sowas she. John seldom 
refused to obey her summons, though any one in their senses might have 
seen he could hardly have gone to amuse himself. But his wife was not 
in her senses, and every day brought fresh aggravation to her insanity. 
VOL. Il. 8 
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She herself had quite left off visiting Kitty Haile; and that little damsel, 
resenting the neglect (and never dreaming of the cause), used to abuse 
her -to me as much as she dared, pitying poor Uncle John for having 
married such a cross old thing. N.B. Elizabeth was twenty-six. It 
was while family matters were in this state that John, to give his wife 
what change he could, determined that we should go to Capri. 

So one afternoon, late in August, we get into a boat with four oars 
and a striped awning, and travel swiftly across the windless bay. Our 
mariners stand up on the seats and row with lithe and lusty strokes, their 
faces set towards Capri. Their picturesque attitudes, the Indian swart- 
ness of their half-naked limbs, their loose white drawers and bright- 
coloured woollen caps, complete the gorgeous picture around us. Some- 
times they sing in low voices, sometimes chatter and grin, half-turning 
dark faces a-glitter with eyes and teeth. Soon the superb and lovely 
isle rears itself before us. Enormous precipices, dove-coloured, change- 
able, softly shadowy with azure glooms that mitigate the golden dazzle. 
On the right, the huge peak of Anacapri; on the left, the lion-like pro- 
montory called the Rock of Tiberius; and in the middle hollow, yet far 
above the beach, the little town of Capri. All the heights and depths of 
the mountains are dark, with vast thickets of myrtle, arbutus, and bay, 
or bright with vine-garlands among the figs and pomegranates. While 
we are still a yard or two from the marina, a dozen fish-wives, plunging 
up to their knees in the transparent water, hold out strong brown arms 
of assistance. They haul in the boat, they haul us out, they lug forth 
our luggage, and two sturdy nereids, hoisting trunk and carpet-bag on 
their heads, stride up to yonder little hotel on the cliff to the right. We 
follow, climbing a steep path, diverging presently down a garden, through 
an entry, and coming out on acharming loggia. The hotel is but a tiny 
villa on a shelf of the cliff. It has five or six bedrooms, two of which 
open by glass doors on this covered loggia, which is the common parlour. 
And over the parapet of this loggia, adorned with great pots of pink 
clustering oleanders, I behold all the bay, and, right in front, Vesuvius 
robed in sunset. And, leaning on the parapet, I can see the variegated 
pebbles, rocks, and seaweed at the bottom of the green and purple water 
below. 

John is paying the boatmen and the nereids, and bargaining with 
the landlord. Elizabeth has been inspecting the two bedrooms opening 
on the loggia, which we have secured. Now she comes out of the larger 
one, crying, “Cameriera! Cameriera!’ A lame, dismal young maa, 
with lank black hair and moustache, who appears to have something on 
his mind, limps up through a trapdoor from an underground region. He 
is all the chambermaid Elizabeth will get. He is also, we subsequently 
learn, the waiter and the cook, and most likely the washerwoman. He 
limps to the glass doors, and I follow. Elizabeth points to a little smoky, 
evil-odoured lamp, underneath a sixpenny coloured print of the Madonna 
in awooden frame. “Take it away,” says Mrs. Freshe decidedly; “ non mi 
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va.” The chambermaid with the lank moustache pauses a moment before 
he obeys, then slowly lifts the lamp and limps off with it, muttering 
something,—possibly an apology to the Madonna. And when we have 
been here about a week, we, sitting in the loggia one day, perceive 
Donino, the chambermaid, limp into Elizabeth’s room, and presently 
limp out again. On his return we observe that he has got the sixpenny 
Madonna under his arm, and we ask what he is going to do with that 
pictorial gem. Donino replies moodily, “’Cellenzi, she has now been 
eight days without her lamp. She will bear it no longer. There is no 
end to the crockery broken in this house.” 

In a short time John’s wife became wonderfully restored. Her 
appearance and spirits recovered all their cheerful charm. No doubt she 
throve on the savage natural beauty and savage island air about her, but 
chiefly on the absence of all opportunity for self-torment. 

Then one night late, and quite unexpectedly, arrived Captain Haile 
from Naples. He had been there all alone for a week past, detained by 
business; his daughter was with some female friends at Salerno. He 
had taken them by water round the Gulf, and had then been obliged 
to return to Naples. His dane >ter wished to remain at Salerno a few 
weeks, fancying herself better there; and he was now on his way to visit 
her, although he could only be absent two nights. Hn route he had 
come to Capri, to beg that John would accompany him. Indeed he 
showed us a note from his little spoilt Kitty, ordering him to bring Uncle 
John, or not dare to show his own face. 

I needed but a glance at Elizabeth to discover that the evil spirit 
clutched her poor heart again more fiercely than ever. She got up and 
went into her room, and appeared no more. But it was already so late 
that her absence excited no remark. It was settled that Captain Haile 
and John should start next morning at sunrise, and thus reach Salerno 
by about mid-day. They would remain there the following night, and 
return to Capri early the day after. We then separated, Captain Haile 
going to one of the little bedrooms, fortunately vacant, and John to his 
own room. I remained awhile, leaning over the parapet, enjoying the 
balmy September dark, into which the approaching moon-rise seemed to 
flow perceptibly. It was two or three nights past full moon; and while I 
watched the faint glow broaden and brighten where she was coming up 
over the Rock of Tiberius, I was startled by John’s voice, loud and stern, 
within his own room. The glass doors were not closed, and I had heard 
without heeding the sound of talk there for some time. But now John 
spoke as I had never heard him speak before, and this was what he called 
out : 

“Retract what you have said!” and then, louder still, “they are 
shameful words—retract them !” 

Then Elizabeth came out, a darting white figure, and John strode 
after her. It was quite light enough now to see them. He came in 
front of her, and put his hands on her arms, and so held her, while she 
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writhed, uttering stifled ejaculations. He did not speak till she stood 
still, and then he only said, “ My wife, you must retract those words.” 

She endeavoured again to wrench herself away, and muttered resent- 
fully, “You hurt me—you hurt me, sir.” 

“You know I can’t intend that,” said he, and presently added, in a 
voice that now trembled and was tender, “O my wife, my wife! you 
could not mean it; you cannot persist. It must be your pride that holds 
out. . . . Well, I was too rough with you; but, my girl, they were 
shameful words, unworthy of you and of me.” 

Elizabeth slipped out of his hold, now relaxed, gave him a scornful 
little push on the breast, and ran from him. She turned on the threshold 
of her room, and cried, 

“Go to the little wanton who is worthy of you! And I wish to 
God I had never seen your face, and I wish to God I may never see it 
more.” 

That was what she said, the poor frantic thing. 

She entered the bedroom and shut herself in, audibly bolting the 
doors. John stood still where she had left him, «cept that by a quick 
movement he covered his eyes with one hand. Then I ran up and seized 
the other. “O John, John,” I said, “don’t mind; it will be all right 
when she has time to think.” 

He answered nothing; but when he uncovered his face, 1 saw that it 
had lost its softer expression, and had even a touch of disgust. I saw 
that he was profoundly pondering on what had past, and I could partly 
understand how it must have embittered his loyal and tender nature. 
The shock must, indeed, have been severe to him, who had never even 
remotely guessed at those frantic suspicions and evil fancies which had 
long filled his wife’s heart with poison—poison that had now run over 
at her lips. He put up his hand to stop me when I began to speak again, 
and presently asked me to leave him and go to bed—he would come to 
my room shortly. When he did so, he rolled up a great-coat for a 
pillow, and stretched himself quietly on the floor. At dawn I thought 
he was asleep, when I got up and went into the loggia. There I saw 
Elizabeth, sitting motionless, a shawl covering her head, staring over the 
parapet. She never turned her face, though she must have heard us 
both come out, for John immediately followed me. 

The sun was now rising, and the tenderest pink and azure began to 
run into the lovely pearly world before us. 

I saw a hope come and die in John’s eyes as he caught sight of his 
wife, and as he perceived that she steadily averted her face when he 
passed her to go and dress in his room. Presently he reappeared, ready 
with his overcoat on his arm, and again lingered, with a wishful look she 
did not see, near Elizabeth’s motionless figure. 

And then Donino, that gloomy gnome, uprose through the trap, 
bearing a coffee-tray; and Captain Haile’s voice, “coming ere he came,” 
was heard in the entry. John went a few steps to meet him, and Eliza- 
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beth, drawing her shawl closer over her face, ran across the loggia, 
bolting herselfonce more into her bedroom. 

In a quarter of an hour they were off. I accompanied them to the 
boat,—a gay little toy we had often hired at Naples, and furnished with 
two boatmen. Captain Haile proposed my joining the expedition; but I 
could not have found it in my heart to leave Elizabeth at this moment, 
and I knew John would have been hurt if I had. He squeezed my hand 
silently as he jumped in, but good old Captain Haile turned his face, 
nodded, and sang out as they were gliding off, 

“Good by, God bless ye, my dear lad.” 

I like to remember that he did. 

All that day I saw little of my companion, and I believe she did not 
speak a single word to me. She was in her own room most of the time, 
and I, a good deal oppressed by a certain suffocating quality in the 
atmosphere, spent the afternoon lying on a bench in the loggia, a book 
on my knees, but my eyes shut. 

It is a good while ago, but when I think of it I still seem to listen 
half asleep to the ceaseless sigh of the ripple below, mixed with the 
pleasant plash of oars, while an aromatic fragrance strikes up on my 
face from some passing boat, deep laden with fresh-cut myrtle-branches, 
to be stored for winter fuel. 

At night, loitering again in the loggia, where, however, it was hardly 
cooler than in my little room, I heard John’s wife crying bitterly behind 
her half-closed doors, and, as I thought, praying. I was so glad; I 
clapped my hands softly, and thanked God. 

Next morning the weather was still fair, but more and more stifling 
as the day grew. Captain Haile and John, according to their own cal- 
culation, were to be at Capri again early in the afternoon. Elizabeth 
seemed more cheerful, as if she had squared accounts with her conscience, 
and was resolved to pay what she owed to the uttermost farthing. She 
brought her work into the loggia, and we sat silent; but I saw a cleared- 
up heart in her handsome dark eyes when she raised them, although the 
traces of rainy weather were still on their lids. 

But just at twelve o’clock a deadly gloom crawled over the shining 
bay and shores. Then a black blot of cloud spread like the monstrous 
shadow of a hand over the whole sky, all but two or three lurid streaks, 
like the divisions of the fingers, that made the dreadful eclipse more 
portentous. And suddenly, like the very bursting of the gates of hell, 
the tempest broke, with a ghastly zigzag flare of lightning, and a 
thunder-crash and a roaring of wind that seemed to threaten the world! 
It was but the vanguard of a storm so terrific and indescribable that none 
who have not witnessed the like can properly comprehend the horror of 
it. As for us, we remained holding by the pillars of the loggia, appalled 
and bewildered. An inky blinding rack of cloud and rain rushed across, 
torn by lightning, scourged by the screaming blast. Nothing else was 
visible except the sea just below, leaping ghastly white in the blackness, 
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tormented into mad rage, churning and breaking and tumbling among 
the rocks. 

And ina short half-hour all this wild war had swept off, suddenly 
as it overcame; and the sun broke out gloriously with the last thunder- 
clap. Asif (I thought, being indifferent-poetical) the demons of the 
storm had been driven back to their inferno, and the gate slammed after 
the hindmost, while the angels of light and peace floated back, and mag- 
netised the world with their shining hands. 

The sun set that evening in a cloudless sky, over a languidly-heaving 
blue sea, fast falling to a dead calm. 

John had not returned. 

His wife and I got up from the dinner we could not eat, and silently 
reseated ourselves close to the parapet, where we had already sat and 
watched for many hours of growing terror. We knew that we both thought 
of that which we dared not face, much less utter. We looked fixedly towards 
the barren cliff of Massa, till I believe we both painted on it, more than 
once, that white sail which was the desire of our hearts. Twilight fell. 
No boat had glided towards Capri through that narrow strait between 
the cliff on the Continent and the Rock of Tiberius. But suddenly, 
behind the doubling folds of the dusk, and already near shore, we per- 
ceived a large boat, which might have approached over that threshold 
between the Bay and the Gulf. 

Elizabeth started up, clapping her hands with a shriek, and a face that 
almost brightened the dark. Alas, in spite of this gathering darkness, 
my eyes had not deceived me. I had instantly seen that this was not 
the gay little Neapolitan cockleshell, but a great brown clumsy fishing- 
boat, unlike as a lumbering cockchafer to a butterfly. The poor wife! 
I tried to comfort her. I told her how probable it was that weatherwise 
seamen would foresee the storm, and delay until it had passed; that 
they might still arrive in an hour or two, or at latest to-morrow morning. 
All the while my own convictions contradicted my own words, which yet 
appeared to have most reason on their side. 

It was past eleven o’clock, when Elizabeth at length left the loggia, 
and went into her room with a look on her face worse to see than any 
anguish that can utter itself. She had hardly gone, when a slight noise 
made me turn my head, and I dimly discerned our landlord, Don Sal- 
vatore, who stood in the doorway of that passage-room which led through 
the house. 

“'Tst, tst, Signor,” said he softly, beckoning me. 

When I went to him, I found quite a number of persons assembled in 
this entry, which was only lighted by the smoky little lamp now restored 
to the nose of that unfastidious Madonna. “ Eccellenza,” said Don Sal- 
vatore, “there is sad news for the poor Signora. This worthy person, 
Tito, at your service, will relate to you the disastrous particulars.” I re- 
member how the man mouthed his words, having that sort of florid, 
histrionic genius common to his country and class. Then, while my heart 
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failed me for fear, they pushed forward a swarthy, half-naked fellow, 
smelling of his boat, a Capriote whom I knew. 

“’Cellenza,” said he, speaking abruptly, yet with a certain gentleness, 
“T come from the Gulf. At noon, I ran into Amalfi, just as the storm 
broke. When I was yet half a mile from the shore, I perceived, a good 
way off, the boat with the two English captains, which approached from 
Salerno. Now I knew that boat well. Did it not belong to Paulo Magri, 
of Pausilipo, who married Caterina the sister of my wife Maria, at your 
service? ’Gnor, mio! that boat did not take in its sail like all the others. 
Why ? (spreading out his hands and shrugging his shoulders.) Ignorance, 
imprudence—chi lo sa? And so that great devil of a burrasca rushed 
up and caught her, and clawed her under water before one could speak so 
much as a word to the Madonna. (A pause.) 

“*Cellenza, they are all drowned. Doubtless, they could swim; but 
it appears their time was come. I, Tito, was not so near as others, but 
they picked up, among them, one of the English captains. It was said 
that he lived a few minutes, but some portion of the boat had struck 
him somewhere. I, for my part, did not see his dead body, but this I 
know, they brought it to a certain house near the beach at Amalfi, where 
it now lies.” 

I heard it all through a loud noise in my ears, as of the furious sea 
and wind that had raged round my brother’s dying head. Through that 
din I seemed to hear myself, like some other person, say feebly, “Thanks, 
go; I will tell her—” 

“ Jesu Maria!” cried Don Salvatore’s wife, turning round towards 
the loggia; “la Signora is here!” 

I can see her now, in the dim entrance. She was leaning sideways 
against the doorpost, her head thrust forward into the room, al! the little 
light from the smoky lamp on the awful horror of her face. She had 
heard the whole. I darted and caught her in my arms. She shuddered 
strongly, and I saw her poor locked mouth working. ... At last, she 
articulated the words, “ Amalfi—boat—go—” I understood her by in- 
stinct. “Yes, yes,” I whispered; and turned to the little staring, sym- 
pathising crowd. 

“We want a boat; we wish to go to Amalfi. Four oars—six; and 
instantly! We will be on the beach in two minutes.” 

“ Bene, ’Cellenza,” cried Tito, and vanished in the act of reply. 

I sent every one out except Don Salvatore’s wife. I placed Elizabeth 
on a couch; I dashed water on her face; then I made her swallow wine. 
I found myself, for the first time, forced to act for others, and to forget 
myself. I gave up my own anguish, or withdrew it reverently from the 
sacred presence of the widow’s. I felt that my puny boyl!iood was gone, 
thus called on to stand up like a man and sustain this fainting, smitten 
woman. I wrapped her shawl about her, and even tied the strings of 
her hat, while she remained passive, and (I thought) half-stunned, where 

I had placed her. However, when I had got an armful of cloaks and 
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coats, she seemed to know all was ready, before I could tell her. She 
started up, seized my arm, and hurried away down the steep path to the 
beach. It was past midnight; the moon had not yet risen, but the 
dark was becoming diaphanous. We could discern, as we approached, a 
large boat already pushed into the silky black water, and a dim, silent 
little throng at the edge of the sea. There was nothing to be heard but 
the tinkling wash on the stones, and the hollow noise of the oars in the 
boat, as the rowers got them ready to their hands. Men and women 
pressed forward to help us in; and as we floated off, I heard a low sym- 
pathising whisper behind us,—“ La povera Signora!” 

We had three pairs of oars, and we seemed to leap over the sleepy 
water. As we darted on our way, I caught sight of the ghastly moon 
in her third quarter, half risen over the Rock of Tiberius. The huge 
silhouette of the mountain stood out iron-black and hard, and notched 
with bushes. I remember thinking the moon looked over it like a fierce 
spectral Eye, in which some jag of myrtle-thicket represented the leonine 
pupil. 

All that September night we two sat side by side without speaking, 
in a dull horror, without hope; and all night both of us, as I afterwards 
knew, saw the dead frozen face of John as plainly as though we had 
already numbed our lips against its icy forehead. Yet at the same time 
I took note, I remember, as if with quite a separate mind, of the patient 
strength of those white-clothed rowers, who all night long, without an 
instant’s pause, for ever threw themselves forward on their stalwart strokes. 
The boat bounded to that measured and musical plash ; moon and stars 
filled the solemn hours with radiance; the Italian night was warm as 
English day. We coasted swiftly round the Gulf: now a great looming 
precipice ; now a white village, shining asleep on the beach; again the 
clitf-shadows ;—until at last the rowers rested on their oars, pointed to 
certain faint cold streaks, and cried, “Zl giorno!” Soon those buds of 
light blossomed rosily into flowers; then the white-clothed, swarthy 
rowers stood out like carven men; the Gulf became silvery; near shore 
we beheld it specked with sian-floats, and spotted with dark silhouettes 
of boats and figures in them. The sun burst up between two dusky 
peaks of the mountains above Pzstum, and struck the water all about us 
into golden sparkles; the oars flashed, dripping jewels, as our rowers 
drew them in, and our keel grated on the pebbly beach of Amalfi. 

With that Elizabeth started up into life and motion; before any one 
could help her, she had bounded from one end of the boat to the other, 
sprung off the edge to the strand, and run several yards up the steep 
shingles. Then the sudden unnatural strength and energy deserted her; 
she stopped, tottered, and sank down. When I came to her, she was 
crouched in a heap, her face on her knees. Now I kad ascertained 
from some Amalfi boatmen on the beach, as well as from Tito, that the 
drowned man had been carried into a lower room of the hotel nearest the 
sea, and close before us at this moment. I said, “Let me go, Elizabeth,” 
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in a faint voice, for I was trembling and sick; being but a boy, and this 
my only brother, perhaps, whose dead body I was going to identify. But 
Elizabeth got up again, and whispered, in a solemn, hushed way, “‘ Come,” 
turning her face to me. She had taken off her straw hat during the 
night—probably it distressed her aching head; in its place she had tied 
her white handkerchief under her chin; she wore it still, and it may 
have made her hair and eyes look blacker, and her face ghastlier. It was 
a miserable face to meet: the lips parched, and forced apart ; the nostrils 
pinched, the eyes hollow and stupid ;—I have seen half-starved persons 
look so. 

Some of the boatmen had already obtained admittance at the hotel, 
and warned the people of our coming. We found the doors open, and 
several persons collected, who ranged themselves silently to give us en- 
trance. One of them stepped on, opened an inner door, and, as we passed 
in, closed it behind us. 

It was a large long room; all the windows and wooden blinds wide 
open, painfully light, cheerful, and chill. There seemed nothing in it but 
a table,—and on the table that which we sought; barely covered by a 
scant sheet, that gave a blunted outline of the form underneath, like the 
rudiments of a statue. I snatched my eyes away,—I shut them for an 
instant ; my own heart sank cold as death. But Elizabeth roused me by 
loosing her hand from mine, which clutched it. She walked by herself 
up to the table, drew off the sheet—and dropped senseless. 

Not John! No; a venerable head, an old ashen-gray dead face, that 
had taken a solemn dignity since we saw it last. Alas for the sick little 
petted girl, that must now learn by its loss to value the love quenched in 
that death! 

But I covered the old man’s face, shuddering ; and then, utterly un- 
able to raise Elizabeth in my nerveless arms, staggered to the door, and 
called in some women who stood about. When I had seen Elizabeth 
lifted and carried out of the room, I walked dizzily away from the hotel 
out on the beach, where I sat down ona ridge of the shingles to get 
back my senses and strength. Presently my blood flowed more freely ; 
I began to think distinct thoughts again. As I sat there thus re- 
covering myself, I was accosted by several Amalfi boatmen, and was 
conscious that they were speaking in a rough but sympathetic way of 
the accident which they seemed to have witnessed. At first I could 
hardly listen from one sentence to another. Then a word, a number, 
frequently repeated, caught my attention, and by degrees a specific idea 
detached itself from the confusion of my mind. It was like a trembling 
ray of light that crept into my heart. I perceived that these men always 
spoke of three persons in the Neapolitan bout that had gone down in their 
sight. With wild eagerness I questioned them. They persisted. 

“’Gnor, si! Two boatmen, who are still at the bottom of the Gulf, 
and that old foreign signor, who is there (with a backward motion of the 
hand to the hotel behind us). Doubtless (with insinuating curiosity) 
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the father of his excellency, and of the poor signora who came with 
mer” s+ 

I started up; the agony of reviving hope made me shriek; coming 
to life from drowning must be less hard to bear. I dared not believe—I 
was ready to die while I doubted! 

“ Listen,” said I, struggling to speak distinctly, and holding my head 
between my hands, with a sensation of becoming idiotical—“ Tito, of 
Capri, also saw this boat go down, but he spoke of two foreign signors,— 
two,—listen well,—besides the two boatmen.” 

“ Tito is an ass!” cried all the Amalfitani at once. Then they let one 
speak for the rest. “ Was not this Tito a mile off, in the fog, and were 
not we but a half-quarter? Moreover, had he not enough to do in his 
own crazy old boat? Curo’cellenza! That which we tell you, we know, 
for we saw Tre, non piu l* 

Oh, God heard the prayer my heart said! I burst out laughing, 
I burst out crying; I turned to run to her. I turned back to pour out 
my purse into the brown hands of those blessed Amalfitani. I felt as if 
I had no legs, but skimmed like a swallow to the place where I had 
left Elizabeth! As I entered the hotel, I met her, coming sadly. But 
before I could speak, her dilated eyes fixed themselves on some object 
behind me; as I turned, following their wild stare, she shrieked out the 
name that was on my own lips, and flying past me with outstretched arms, 
fell to the earth, clasping them about the knees of —John! 

His sunburnt face turned quite white with surprise. I think he was 
as much terrified as he ever was in his life, to see her there and thus. He 
could, however, raise her up, and support her into the house, while I fol- 
lowed, clinging to his arm, patting it, sobbing and laughing. When we 
were shut into a room, he sat down with his wife in his arms, and 
endeavoured to calm her by his tenderness. She shed torrents of long 
pent up tears, hiding her face in his breast. 

By and by we came to mutual explanations. John had met an 
acquaintance at Salerno, who had asked him to spend another day there, 
in order to accompany him to Rocera, and elsewhere. John did not say 
so, but, by her bitter sigh, Elizabeth thought how willing he must Lave 
been to stay away. The sore heart she had given him might well make 
him shrink from the idea of her and home. Poor Captain Haile had 
undertaken to account at Capri for his friend’s absence. Later last night 
than the news had reached us, the rumour of the boatwreck had come to 
John’s ears, on his return to Salerno. No details, and nothing authentic, 
however; only that the boat had gone down in the burrasca, somewhere 
between Salerno and Amalfi. John called up the ladies who had assumed 
the charge of poor little Kitty Haile, and, telling them of the report, 
begged they would take care no hint of it reached her at present. Then 





* “Three, no more!” 
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he set off (by land) to discover the truth of the story, making inquiries 
as he went at every village on the coast. Such vague answers as he got 
had guided him to Amalfi, where he was immediately directed to the 
hotel in which lay the corpse of his poor old friend. 

“O John, John!” said Elizabeth, sobbing, “I have been a wicked 
wretch, a hateful bad creature; but let me—let me go to her!” 

John, knowing very well she meant his friend’s orphan, the poor child 
at Salerno, answered, with noble simplicity and affection, 

“ My dear wife, I am thankful to you. No one would tell her so 
tenderly.” 

Elizabeth cried out, clinging to him, 

“O John, John! how good you are!” 

And dishevelled, jaded, blurred with tears as she was, I think John’s 
wife never looked so charming and so lovable as when she kissed her 
husband’s hand humbly, and faltered, witl downcast eyes, 

“Yes, you forgive me, I know, and believe in me before I am proved ; 
but, oh, I think this dreadful night must have burnt the wicked, thank- 
less folly out of my heart.” 

M. B. 
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On Quacks. 





Quacks are of all kinds. It has been the fashion, though, to confine the 
word to men who presume to heal disease without having paid for the 
permission neatly engrossed on a skin of parchment, with a heading in 
old-English capitals bordered with flourishes. These are the quacks 
par excellence,—legitimate descendants of that famous old original who 
used to parade Paris, with his little son crying in a shrill voice before 
him: “ My papa cures all sorts of diseases!” handsome, burly papa 
answering, in his rich diapason: “The child speaks true !” 

Now it is undoubtedly desirable that men should not act without the 
countenance of the pastors and masters of their profession—too much in- 
dependence of any kind generally resolving itself into license ; and cer- 
tainly medical quacks of the more unblushing sort are just so many 
human reptiles, noxious and loathsome and insufferable to the cleanly 
soul; but there are worse evils in the world, and more dangerous quacks 
too, for the matter of that, than even unlicensed practitioners or country 
bonesetters ; and Aisculapius is not the only god who harbours poachers 
on his preserves. There is the quack moral, the quack literary, and the 
quack educational ; the quack political, and the quack religious; each of 
whom is as thorough-going an impostor as the veriest sham who ever 
advertised his universal panacea, and got poor simple fools to testify to 
the efficacy of a couple of bread-pills coloured with gamboge and rubbed 
up with assafcetida and flour. Mind, I am not excusing the quack 
medical. I am only saying that if he limps on both feet, there are others 
who walk on crutches; if his life throws a shadow, black, rugged, and 
awry, there are others not a whit whiter, and with edges just as tattered. 

Take the quack moral,—he who pretends to dissect mankind with as 
much ease as a Chinese puzzle, but who has never traced one thought to 
its source, or followed the pulsings of one of the thousand veins netting 
the surface of the heart:—is the vendor of a vegetable sham, or the 
maker-up of lard and nastiness, so very much more dishonest a member 
of society than he? To my thinking, the quack moral is the greater 
humbug of the two, and not half so amusing. The quack moral is never 
at fault. He knows the motive principle of all men, and can put his 
finger on the universal passion. He can tell down the price necessary to 
pay for every soul, and balances the exact worth of all the virtues; and 
he, too, has found the one specific which, if you possess in due amount, 
you will do well, but if you are without, all in excess of the rest of the 
code goes for nothing. Sometimes it is universal charity ; sometimes it is 
truth; now it is strength of will; not infrequently, in England, it is purity 
and wholeness in the home relations; but it is absolutely necessary that 
you have one central and governing virtue to which your life is polarised, 
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and equally necessary that the quack moral has the settling of your hea- 
vens. Quack morality is imperfect and one-sided; but the teacher is never 
disturbed by fears of the insufficiency of his doctrine. When he gives 
you to drink of the eternal ocean in a broken tea-cup, he vaunts the 
liberality of his draught, and is careful to tell you that it is drawn from 
the exact centre, and so has mystic relations with all the parts. It is 
only his broken tea-cup which has these mystic relations; only his rusty 
bucket that dipped into the living fountain flowing straight from the 
heart of nature; no other man’s draught is worth the swallowing, and 
as for a sip from each—does not a mixture of all the colours blend into a 
dirty white, neutral and dead? and would not the cultivation of all the 
virtues result in the practice of none? So at least says the quack moral, 
busy in reducing human life to its primitive elements. The quack moral 
is exclusive, and the partisan of one star over another star. He believes 
nothing of the equal glory of the planets or the democratic royalties of 
star-dust. To him the heavens have but one sun, with his own name 
written full across the globe; and those who worship other suns worship 
only parhelia, set up to bewilder and delude. As he is exclusive, so is he 
without sympathy. This is of the essential nature of things. If he is 
a puritan, he has no mercy to show for the wild sins of passion, or the 
broader dangers of the flesh; if he is of the more sensual kind, and re- 
gardful of what he usnally terms humanity,—by which he means only 
the more animal part of man,—he has no admiration for the sterner 
mental virtues, the conscientiousness which holds unworthy thought as 
low as graceless deed, the pitiless purity which cuts off the right hand 
because of that light purple stain across the palm, and the sacrifice to the 
Lord must be without spot or blemish. He calls this fanaticism, and 
vaunts himself of love and universal charity; but his charity is a cloak 
only for the rags of his own loom, and his love lies in the bed of Pro- 
crastes and finds very few of his own standard. Perhaps, of the two, the 
universal charity and brotherhood quack is more to be deprecated than 
the puritan: he is more dangerous to the young, and infinitely more dis- 
honest. When a man with glistening eyes, thick lids, moist lips, and a 
smooth soft smile, talks to me of charity and the supreme need of love,— 
when he forgives every sin against purity, but is inexorable towards the 
follies of asceticism,—when he accounts a lie less noxious than severity, 
and holds chastity as lowest in the scale of human virtues,—when such a 
man sets universal tolerance over all other moral qualities, and speaks with 
oily charity of the fleshly frail, I count him a quack; one of the very 
hierarchs of quacks; and bid him go squatter among the gulls in the 
reedy marsh; he has no business here, out on the wide pure ocean. 
When another, keen-eyed, thin-lipped, spare of flesh and bloodless, 
vaunts purity as the sole essential and justice as the sole judgment,—has 
no helping hand for the fallen, no word of pity for the penitent, no shout 
of encouragement for the failing,—when such a man, who never felt his 
pulses throb with quicker beat, or knew the headlong force of passion, 
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sits, cold and dry, measuring out the iniquities of the frail, I bid him too 
begone like a ghost from out the happy sunshine; let him cower back 
to the shadowy spectre-world which brought him forth, and not judge 
here of sins of which he never compassed the temptation, or mete out 
penalties for those imperious. desires of which he never felt the most 
transitory need. And the man whose thoughts are crystal—clear, 
without shadow or reflection, whose will is like a single bar of iron—~ 
single and of iron—who has no balancing of equal parts, who looks 
never behind and never to either side, when he would ride down the 
timid and hesitating—those with tremulous consciences fearing to do ill 
—those with loving hearts wistful to harbour all—those with eager hands 
willing to bear many burdens, and grieving to be obliged to drop one,— 
when he denies the many-sidedness of life, and insists on the one straight 
course always and without turning,—I send him too away to his home 
of stalactite cave and granite rock; he is a quack, like the rest, and no 
teacher of living truth. Because the black pine throws a single shadow, 
straight and sharp, upon the snow, must the aspen be forbidden to flicker 
golden light upon the grass and flowers? Home, too, is great,—a holy 
sacred sanctuary; but the home-life is not all. A man may be a faithful 
husband and a vigilant father, yet unworthy, unblessed, and unbless- 
ing. And, in like manner, a man may love another than his wife and 
leave his children to the guidance of chance and nature, yet be no outcast 
from the wide Temple-court—no Judas to the highest good. Wholeness 
of domestic life counts for much; but there are other virtues by the side 
of this—some of the more virile, some of the more tender, kind ; and it is 
not meet that a man’s whole soul be bounded by the golden fence of his 
wife’s wedding-ring. Yet there is one kind of quack who would make 
this the outside limit of morality, and who counts of no value the rich 
lands lying beyond the quiet home-paling, though some of those lands 
pay tithe to patriotism, and some to truthful science, and some to manly 
daring, and some to noble working for humanity and posterity. Quacks! 
quacks! all of them! Let them go, and give place to men with wider 
brows and squarer heads, preachers of a fuller, juster, more comprehen 
sive faith than theirs! 

Then there is the quack literary, whose vessel is empty for its own 
part, but who borrows the wine of another man’s vintage, which he filters 
through it, drop by drop, till it gains a kind of second-hand flavour of 
the grape which imposes on the uninitiated ; who knows absolutely 
nothing by original education, and must read up for every paltry article 
as it is sedeed who talks of his hard work, and bemoans himself as a 
slave of the press, if he gives a couple of days to clothing with his own 
words another man’s researches, aud the facts which have taken years to 
collect and collate; who steals thoughts as audaciously as a jackdaw 
steals spoons, and never knew what it was to do a day’s independent 
digging in the literary mines; who is perpetually trying to make bricks 
without straw and to weave cloth without thread; who writes for just 
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so much the line, without having any thing to say, and carries his brains 
to market as a farmer’s wife carries her eggs ; he, too, swaggers noisily 
through his class-room, and chalks up the apotheosis of quackery on the 
black-board above his head ; he, too, lives on shams and lies, and deals 
in paste and gamboge in lieu of the healing condiments of nature. Not 
infrequently the quack literary is seen in high places; for he has the 
climbing faculty of the ape, and can gather himself into a smaller space 
than a full-grown man. As a rule, he is amusing, and can buzz plea- 
santly on a summer’s evening to a great man’s ear; for he has cultivated 
the art of story-telling, has a trifle of accomplishments, and, if he worked 
half as hard for his salvation as he does for a dinner-table reputation, 
the world would see a saint in human flesh, and heaven be the richer for 
one more sinless soul. The quack literary is a good listener, and great 
in the power of adaptation. He can take a subject out of your own 
mouth, adopt the information you yourself have given him not a moment 
before, put it into new shape, dress it in new clothes, and dandle it before 
your eyes so deftly transformed that you do not know your own again, 
and break out into peans on his exceeding ability and the soundness of 
his views. Often have I marvelled at the ease with which men are 
caught by the novelty and beauty of their own reflection, with the tags 
and ribbons changed, and how little intellectual capital beyond quickness 
and assurance it needs to set a man up in full swing as a literary quack. 
But it is as a critic that he shines in the brightest splendour of his phos- 
phorescent light. Seated on the throne of judgment, and with his inky 
thunderbolt in his hand, he is the Jupiter Tonans of his order. What 
matters it to him that the writer has for years toiled with good, hard, 
honest, unsparing work to perfect that book of his? What matters it 
if every part has been well verified, every assertion dug up from its roots? 
A dash of the pen, a flourish of the inky thunderbolt, and the author lies 
at the foot of the throne, smirched and scorched. The world which reads 
does not know that the writer of that hostile review calculated his work by 
its money-worth only, that he knew nothing whatever of the subject but 
what he found in the book itself, and that his sole object was to write a 
telling article which should insure his reémployment. The world which 
reads knows only that such and such a master-journal attacked such and 
such a work; and men are notoriously sheep-like, and glad to follow their 
bolder neighbour’s lead. It is the collective We that kills; the accumu- 
lated doses of arsenic, any one of which singly would have been innocu- 
ous, but which in a mass make the throat burn, and the heart heave, 
and dry up the life with a grievous pain. Eaves-dropper, literary pick- 
pocket, keeper of marine stores and dealer in stolen goods—and this is 
the accepted modern representative of that power which is the Fourth 
Estate of the realm, and which has taken the place of the priest and 
prophet of simpler ages! Out with him! dig his grave deep, and dig it 
quickly! bury him beneath‘carrion and weeds! for his is no life for the 
free, upper air, no light by which the world should walk. 
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His friend and cousin is the quack educational, of whom there are 
many varieties. There is, first, the man who undertakes to teach you a 
foreign language in six lessons, who has always a royal road to learning 
on his estate, where Parnassus is a mole-hill which a child may jump 
over, or a bowling-green set round with lamps ready lighted to show 
you the way to the arbour at the upper end. Then there is the phreno- 
logical and moral suasion quack, who would do all by appealing to what 
he calls the coronal region; who reads Solomon’s rough-handed advice 
as a nineteenth-century exhortation for such tender dealing as mothers’ 
hearts delight in, and speaks loftily of the degraded honour of a whipped 
boy of seven; who constructs a system of education out of the depths of 
his inner consciousness, and never pauses to inquire if it suits with the 


_nature and requirements of youth or no. And there is the quack on the 


muscular Christianity basis, who travesties a noble truth and makes 


‘ridiculous what was originally sublime; who gives to schoolboy games 


a religious significance, and makes the playground of more importance 
than the class-room or the study ; whose end and aim of masculine edu- 
cation is a manly bearing at football, and who ranks a good batter or a 
swift stroke before a Smith’s prizeman or a double first ; who places ani- 
mal force higher than brain power, and makes muscle of more account than 
mind. And there is the home-education quack, who talks sweetly of 
maternal influence and feelingly of school-temptations, and would not have 
the young spirit sullied by the vices of the world, and holds to the maiden 
purity of the heart before every other quality or circumstance of boyhood, 
flattering the mother’s vanity, and feeding her weakness, by assuming 
that no other mother’s son is pure or noble enough to associate with hers, 
and that a special setting was designed by Providence for that jewel on 
her breast; and this is the quack who gains most with women. And» 
there is the quack of a graver sort, who is strict in the matter of church-_ - 
attendance and lax in the matter of the filthy rags of righteousness, 
who educates by the hymn-book or the rubric according to the platform 
whereon he stands, and who mulcts his scholars for missionary subscrip- 
tions or church-decorations, according to the height of the spire which 
over-shadows his pew. And then there is the Spartan quack, who uses 
the rod where another would use a kind word, and who flogs a boy to 
death while beseeching God to witness how much he loves him. But 
this kind is not so common as the rest. He goes down only with guar- 
dians and fiery fathers with strong ideas of discipline, and is much repro- 
bated by women, and by men with womanly natures. It is only when 
he can graft his Spartanism on to some sectarian tree, and show that it is 
the result of an advanced spiritual life, that he and his system are likely 
to flourish. We all know of an instance quite lately, when such a quack 
kissed and cried and prayed and flogged in rapid alternation: and then 
laid out a murdered boy as the practical result of his ideas of discipline. 
Of all quacks the quack educational is the niost dangerous and noxious ; 
but he and the quack religious get large patronage from women, to whom 
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God and nature denied, doubtless for good purposes, all critical faculty 
when men appeal to their sympathies, or touch on the question of souls 
and offspring. 

As for the quack political, is there one of the trade not of the brother- 
hood? From the diplomatist who juggles with a people’s liberties, and 
amuses the nations by his clever thimblerigging, to the small spouter at 
a public meeting, is there one in ten with an honest mind, clean-swept 
and free of quackery? Ithink not. The quack political generally under- 
stands to a nicety the texture of the feathers with which it is desirable 
that he construct his private nest. He knows whereabouts they lie among 
the ripe corn, and follows eagerly the larger birds which wear them in 
their crests and tails. Sometimes he is daring, and makes a dash at that 
stately egret floating white and high above him; sometimes he plucks 
the long pendants trailing through the yard, battling for his possessions 
with all the barn-door rabble; and sometimes he only lurks about the 
gilded cages, biding his time, and waiting on the generous offices of 
chance and riches dropped through the bars. But always and ever the 
main object of his life, the fixed desire of his soul, is—feathers. Here 
and there indeed, but rare as tropical birds in northern steppes, may be 
found one with only the naked bough for his home, roofed-in by leaves 
of oak and laurel. He has done his day’s work without a thought of 
feathers. He has battled his bravest and flown at his highest, not for a 
sumptuous place of rest as his reward, but for the eternal good of the 
world,—to strike down tyranny in high places, to confront the level 
greediness of the lower herd, to break the bars of the gilded cages and 
force on the sleepy prisoners of wealth a life of lofty daring and noble 
deeds. But he is not of the quack tribe at all; and to him therefore we 
would offer our loving reverence wherever he may be found, whether by 
the shores of the blue Mediterranean, or in the smoke of our own manufac- 
turing towns, holding him sacredly apart from the mummers who lie in 
painted masks beneath the fruit-trees, telling golden grapes for beads, 
while honest men stand empty-handed on the bleak common without. 

Every quack political has his specific.— always a mere matter of 
machinery, which is to hoist society on new wheels, self-acting and need- 
ing no repair. Sometimes it is the shape of the voting booth, sometimes 
it is the lock of a criminal prison, sometimes it is the flourishes on law- 
papers, or the length of rope round a spendthrift’s neck, or the pattern 
of an altar-cloth, or the handle of the trowel which is to plaster up the 
cracks in the parish-church, or the binding of the national school-books, 
or the price to be paid for our morning paper, or the exact line of hedge 
and road which entitles a man to be housed and fed, or the label on that 
extra piece of money to be spent by the executive: always some bit of 
outside tinkering, which is to set the creaking old mill to rights—a single 
specific, which is to cure all the clashing diseases of humanity. It is so 
easy to deal with man in the abstract! so easy to stitch up moral slops, 
which are to fit every one alike, when one is not pledged to the trying-on ! 
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Grave or sleek, oily or austere, smilingly confident of heaven ats 
grimly familiar with hell, pestilent under any form, and to be especially 4 
avoided, is the quack religious, who teaches that God saves by sects and 
according to the passwords of a congregation, and that salvation is 
to be reached only through the gate whereof he takes the toll. The 
intellectual reception of certain dogmas, and not honest, hearty deed, is 
the touchstone of spiritual worthiness with the quack religious; who finds 
it a profitable doctrine to exalt faith above works,—people preferring to 
feel that they are safe without the trouble of striving, and that, whether 
they grow thorns and nettles, or food for the hungry children, they are 
equally sure of good garnering in the end, and of a place with the richer 
harvest. ‘There is a lazy humility in the idea, which the quack religious 
fosters: not always to his worldly damage. Nothing can exceed the 
confidence of this man’s teaching, if it be not the credulity of his hearers. 
He has a kind of right-handed fellowship with heaven, and is never at a 
loss for private information on all points connected with grace and the 
soul. To hear him, one would think him a second Mahomet who takes 
special journeys on an Al Borak of his own pasturing, always returning 
with a new Sura, which he writes up as his commentary against the 
Decalogue over the altar. Sometimes the quack religious is a handsome 
man, of full fleshly instincts, with a fine flavour of worldliness and carnal 
intellect about him which gives a piquancy to the more solid matter, and 
pleasantly mingles earthly graces with spiritual gifts. When he is of 
this kind he is essentially the popular preacher, equally at home in the 
pulpit and the drawing-room, with a decided leaning towards high life 
and popular science, speaking of the opera and the sacraments in a breath, 
tolerant of infidelity in white vests, but inexorable towards dissent with 
linen not always inoffensive. He is the modern representation of the 
Abbé of the Regency, somewhat more moral, but not a whit less sedue- 
tive. 
Sometimes he is of the apostolic school, mild, saintly, spiritualised, 
noted for lavender kid gloves and a spotless laundry, careful in the matter 
of clerical costume, and with the peculiarity of being always well in view 
when piously engaged. This is a younger character, with a position to 
make: and expectations. This is the man for whom young ladies pine in 
hopeless love, who rules triumphant over the hearts of schoolmistresses 
and governesses, poor companions, faded maidens, and the whole class 
of neglected spinsterhood ; who is called “sweet,” and mostly likened to 
St. John or the angel Gabriel; who has a consumptive cough, and is much 
petted and maternally treated by his female disciples in consequence ; 
who has countless slippers and book-markers and embroidered braces 
and antimacassars sent to him “ with compliments ;” and who, when he 
leaves his curacy at the end of his two years’ ministration, receives a purse 
from the ladies of his congregation, filled ‘with broken hearts in the form 
of guineas. This isnot so dangerous a quack as that other; for the most 
part he is simply despicable, like any other fop. Less frequently than 
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either of these, the quack religious is sometimes an unpersonable man, 
fanatical and vituperative, who dips his blessing-brush in sulphur instead 
of holy-water, and rules the consciences of his people by terror instead 
of love. And very often he is a greasy saint, with a keen eye for 
pretty women, and not at all indifferent to carnal appetites. He is, 
then, of the “shepherd” class, and flourishes best in shady places, blos- 
soming out into full daylight on a tub, where he preaches a compound 
of cant and blasphemy curiously combined. With such a man I should 
be careful of my silver and my maids, and should never be surprised if 
he turned up on a crank, edifying his fellows ina model prison. Honester 
men have been found there. 

Other quacks there are, thick as gnats on a summer’s day, shadows of 
all that is bright in man, distorted images of a beautiful original. But 
it would be too long to catalogue them, unless I named every faculty 
and profession extant. For they creep in every where, as night flows 
in to every corner of the daylight. Under the banner. of the patriot, 
serving at the altar and standing by the steps of the throne, in the pro- 
fessor’s chair and by the bedside of the sick, grinding colours for the 
painter, nibbing pens for the writer, freighting vessels by contract, and 
measuring out silks at a sacrifice, at the head of armies, and in the class- 
list of a dame’s school,—every where and always they are to be found, 
generally in green and flourishing condition, sadly discouraging to poor 
honesty begging wayside pence. When we shall have buried quackery, 
we shall have filled up the deepest slough which lies between us and 
good,—we shall have cleansed our cornfields of their rankest weeds, and 
cleared our mines of their foulest gases. This will be the inauguration 
of that good time coming, which has never come yet, but which we all 
know is waiting for us round the corner of the present. 


E. L. 
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un the Cemple Gardens, 


I. 

THE Gardens of the Temple are hermit-nooks of quiet in a world of din, 
—as foreign to surrounding incidents as a clod of turf in a paved road- 
way, or a butterfly in a vault. The toil and clamour worry on outside, 
with the pitiless punctuality of machinery; still do the sheen little strong- 
holds of calm retreat maintain their own undauntedly—the Piccioli of the 
huge prison, London. We prisoners should cherish worthily our prison- 
flowers. 

It was some years back, and I occupied chambers on the third floor, 
No. 12 Brick Cowt. I was eating my way to the Bar. My friends 
called it studying law, and I did not contradict them; any how, I had 
many idle hours, and the small Garden of the Middle Temple was a 
favourite resort for the filling up of my time. It was quiet, sheltered, 
sunny; left almost entirely to a small band of habitual visitors,—elderly 
gentlemen, for the most part, not wealthy, but respectable, with little 
conversation amongst them, but a good deal of spelling over newspapers, 
taking of snuffs, blinking’ at the river, and speculations about the weather. 
A few children came in the middle of the day, and gambolled about on 
the grass, but with a subdued air, as though not quite quit of the awe of 
the turbulent streets outside. It was seldom any strange face appeared in 
the Garden; so the frequenters got to be in a manner known to each 
other, and a sort of silent acquaintanceship existed among us. We sat in 
the sun, gazing out at the river, and overhead at the sky, taking dreamy 
notes of each other, making up little mental sums of our pleasure, and 
simmering drowsily in a sort of hushed happiness. 

I imagine this mutual contemplation formed a chief entertainment. I 
know it was a pleasure to me to observe my associates, to scrutinise 
their actions, form conceptions of their characters, and construct imagi- 
nary histories of their lives. I diverted myself with a mental fantoccini 
—the figures actual and tangible enough, but the wires which moved 
them, the antics they were made to play, and the scenes in which they 
were called on to appear, altogether fictitious and fanciful. It is possible 
my associates were employed in a like occupation in regard to myself. 

With one of the figures in my imaginary puppet-show, I had no little 
difficulty. I could never be satisfied that I had his jerk-strings in proper 
order—that I brought him on the stage at right times, or in fitting situ- 
ations, or in a suitable line of parts. He was a little old man, so re- 
posed, so motionless, I may almost say, in manner, that one caught at 
once at the idea that some spell of petrification had been cast over him, 
and the development of the witchery had perceptibly commenced. He 
was decidedly stony in face and figure. There was a singular absence of 
colour about him. He was very pale, with close-clipped hair of a dull 
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leaden gray. His head was bowed forward, his chin almost touching his 
chest. Yet he sat stiffly, if not uprightly, his clasped hands leaning on 
his stick. His eyes, always turned in the direction of the river, were 
like those of a blind man,—they were so dead from want of colour, and so 
little lit by speculation. Who was he? What, in his past life, had so 
bound him up and ossified him, as it were? Some curious history, I per- 
suaded myself, must attach to him, and that I puzzled myself to imagine. 

It was with something of amazement, then, that I one day beheld an 
approach to a smile flecking about the immobile face, just as the sun-rays, 
streaking through a tangle of tree-boughs, might light upon a weather- 
stained granite image and dapple it with radiance. I was quite at a loss 
to account for this, when I noticed that an addition had been made to the 
ordinary number of children converting the garden into a placid play- 
ground, in the person of a little girl, some six or seven years old, whom I 
did not recollect to have seen in the place before. The old man could not 
perceive her in the position he occupied, and it was some time before I 
detected any connection between the presence of the child and the change 
in his aspect. At length I distinctly recognised that, whenever the tiny 
voice of the little girl made itself heard above the voices of her playmates, 
the same smile of pleasure gleamed out on the stony face, and light glit- 
tered once more in the stony eyes; and this without his seeing her. He 
never once turned his head. He sat perfectly still, like one listening to ex- 
quisite music, the source of which he knows to be invisible, fearing to move, 
lest he should dissolve the spell; gradually, however, the children came 
down nearer to the river-wall, and at last in front of the seat occupied by 
the old man. It was curious to see how, by degrees, the knowledge of 
the child’s presence dawned upon him; how his eyes settled upon her, 
mechanically and involuntarily at first, then with more and more earnest- 
ness, until at last they seemed, as it were, to drink in her image greedily; 
how he perceptibly thawed, and a benign tenderness came to redeem his 
face from its habitual blankness. But on her withdrawal from the garden, 
in about an hour, the retrogression was as complete as had been the pro- 
gress; the smile flickered for a few moments, like the sinking flame of 
a candle, and then went out altogether; the same stony screen came 
and blocked out the light in his eyes; the features congealed again, 
and once more humanity froze into statuary. 

On the following morning the child revisited the garden, and soon 
afterwards came constantly in the fine weather. Each time the favourable 
change came over the old man, and each time the bonds which encum- 
bered him seemed to become more relaxed. His interest in passing 
events gradually grew and intensified. He now watched the little girl 
attentively, followed with his eyes her every movement, nodded when she 
chanced to look his way, and smiled upon her kindly. At one time he 
was getting up to dislodge with his stick her parti-coloured ball, caught 
in the boughs of a lilac-tree ; now he was disentangling a gordian knot 
into which her skipping-rope had gathered; and now smoothing the ruffled 
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plumage of a dislocated shuttlecock, which refused to spin in the air in a 
_well-disciplined manner. He was ever busying himself in some kindness 
to the child; ever repaying himself for his trouble by earnest contempla- 
tion of the little creature, so rapid in her movements, with a quaint half- 
petulance, half-fun about her, and an elfin grace altogether indescribable. 
“ And what is your name, little one?” he said to her one day, patting 

her head, radiant with silky, blond curls. 

“Tm Lily.” 

The old man started a little, and his hand fell down to his side. 

“Lily? That’s short for Lilian.” 

“No, no, no, I tell you. I’m Lily, Lily, Lily.” 

Such a curious little frown dimpling the exquisitely fair forehead ; 
such a quick stamp of the tiny foot. 

“Well, Lily be it then,” he said, smiling, with something sad in the 
smile. ‘And what are you so busy about?” 

“This is a daisy-chain. Isn’t it along one? Nurse made half of it, 
you know; but I made the other half all by myself. I did. See! oh, its 
ever so long. Take hold of this end; now see me run away, a long, long 
way off, with the other.” Dancing away, she retreated some yards, then 
suddenly, with a bright, silvery, shrilly laugh, she commenced to run 
round the old nian, winding him in the daisy-chain. The closer she came 
to him, the more she laughed. He was pretty well swathed in it, when 
the chain broke. “Oh, what a pity! You do look so nice! so nice! why, 
you're all daisies. I shall call you ‘Old Daisy.’ I’m Lily, and you're 
Daisy. May I call you ‘Old Daisy’? May I?” 

And so they would go on all the day, and it was hard to say which 
was the more pleased of the two. Each morning, a repetition of the 
play with little Lily would ensue. She came up always to say “Good 
morning,” rather embarrassed by the performance of that social etiquette, 
after which she forgot all shyness, and was soon deep in the most won- 
derful games: now going through military evolutions, with Old Daisy’s 
walking-stick for her musket, and marching sturdily to the music of her 
own bright little voice; now preparing to shoot Old Daisy with great 
pomp and circumstance. “ Present, fire, bang !”—at the last of which ter- 
rible words, Old Daisy was to recline back in his seat, as though mortally 
wounded, while a peal of fairy laughter rewarded that splendid histrionic 
performance. Now she had captured the old man’s hat, and having first 
used it as a drum, was now decorating it with sun-flowers, the gift of the 
gardener; now his old red handkerchief with white spots was waving 
about flagwise on the end of a stick. Little Lily had an endless budget 
of amusements. 

“How old are you? I’m six. Are you ten, twenty, a hundred, 
five hundred, a thousand, a million? There’s another steamer. Why 
do you take snuff? nurse says it’s nasty; is itmasty ?—is it? is it? Oh, 
I say, look there,—that little girl’s got a hoop. O Daisy, dear, tell me 
all about Aladdin once more—no, not Aladdin, Jack and the Beanstalk. 
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Oh, I should so like to see a giant. Shall I ever be a giant? Are you 
a giant? Have you gota magic ring? Tell me, do—do, there’s a dear 
Old Daisy !” 

It was not possible to remain long a tacit spectator of little Lily’s 
pranks ; it was not possible to escape falling under her influence. Soon 
I too became enmeshed; I too was compelled to become a partici- 
pator in her sports. I had to do this, and say that, and hold the 
other. I had to rub up my knowledge of nursery-fiction, and suc- 
ceeded in passing a very fair examination in Blue Beard, and obtaining 
a double first for my perfect acquaintance with Cinderella. And Lily 
was a relentless examiner. Day by day she iterated her questionings, 
scorning’ all variorum editions, permitting no additions to or excisions 
from the fable to be narrated, but insisting always upon the entirely pure 
et simple version. And so, with the link of Lily drawing us together, 
Old Daisy and I began an acquaintance, rather calm and formal, not to 
say forced, in the first instance, but afterwards proceeding with greater 
cordiality. And after Lily had finished her morning’s gambol and 
quitted the Gardens for the day, the old man and myself drifted into con- 
versation, always commencing with Lily for our subject,—and we each 
had a good deal to say about her,—and afterwards branching off to 
other and more general topics. 


II. 


One day, and little Lily did not come into the Gardens. The next 
day, and the next, and the next came and went, and still no Lily. The 
Gardens were bereft of their charm. My mornings seemed to have lost 
their occupation. Old Daisy grew uneasy and restless. Had he not 
been effectually roused by his active friendship for the child, he would 
have been fast sinking into stone again. What could have become of 
our little friend? It was necessary to institute inquiries. Lily’s play- 
mates, and the nurses who accompanied the children in their visits to the 
Gardens, were interrogated. The sad truth was at length disclosed. Lily. 
was sick. The poor little soul had been struck down by scarlet fever, 
and was deeply suffering; pain was racking those tiny limbs, and the 
shadow of death was clouding the couch of our fairy playfellow. 

It was grievous to see how this news affected Old Daisy. He was 
speechless for some minutes, swaying himself about from side to side as 
he sat, evidently in an agony of sorrow. His trembling hands with diffi- 
culty produced his red handkerchief, and at last, overcome with grief, he 
hid his face in it and wept outright. 

“T knew it, I knew it,” he said, rocking himself about. “My poor 
little Lily !” 

It was some time before he calmed. Meanwhile he spoke in the 
wildest way of his regret. The excess of his emotion seemed scarcely 
intelligible, had I not perceived that he had coupled with his sorrow for 
poor Lily the remembrance of some very painful occurrence in his past 
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life. It was difficult, however, to get nearer to this than the most vague 
surmise. 

“Would you be happy?” he asked suddenly, and almost fiercely ; 
“then rest no hope upon another. Be friendless and alone, rather than 
dependent for your joy. Lean, and you fall. Build upon others, and 
you go down like a house reared on the sand. This has been mine—not 
once, no, nor twice.” 

These words were utterly unaccountable at the time, though I under- 
stood their meaning afterwards. 

“My poor Lily! Must you too fade away and die, like that other 
Lily? I sow love and reap death, or worse than death, sorrow that 
never dies.” 

I stayed with him so long as he remained in the Gardens. I offered 
to accompany him to his dwelling, wherever that might be. But he de- 
clined all assistance, promising, however, in compliance with my earnest 
entreaty, that he would meet me in the Gardens at the accustomed hour 
on the following day. 

In his absence I instituted further inquiries with regard to Lily. All 
I could learn bore fully out the sad intelligence of the morning. Lily 
was dangerously ill with scarlet fever. Her symptoms were alarming, 
and it was feared that her delicate constitution would yield to the malig- 
nant attack of the disease. 

The next morning I met Old Daisy in the Gardens. He seemed to 
have recovered in a measure from the first paroxysm of his sorrow. But 
he was strangely altered. His agitation was extreme; he walked very 
infirmly, and was much broken altogether. He had lost his old rigidity ; 
was full of restlessness and motion; was no longer reticent and self-con- 
tained ; but excited, talkative, even garrulous. He drew from me all the 
information I had been able to elicit as to the state of poor little Lily, and 
discussed the matter with the most painful excitement. His grief had not 
diminished, but affected him differently. He was no longer violent in 
-his emotions, and bitter in his regrets and reproaches. He was weaker, 
more shattered and trembling, and appeared to have no longer the 
strength to demonstrate his feelings so forcibly. He spoke much of him- 
self and of his past life—not so much in the form of a coherent narrative 
as in broken sentences scattered here and there about the conversation, 
and which it took some time afterwards to gather and connect; and 
these were said less to put me in possession of facts of his career, than as 
unconsciously dropped in a talkative mood to indulge to the furthest the 
form of outspeaking which his sorrow had assumed. I have endeavoured 
thus to construct a theory as to the history of the old man, in which I 
have adhered as closely as possible to the scraps of evidence I had 
obtained, preferring to leave lapses in the chain rather than supply links 
of supposition or invention. 

His name, it appears, was James Blackburn. He had been connected 
with an old Liverpool firm, “ Mossup and Blackburn,” cotton-merchants. 
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There had been no Mossup in the firm for centuries; it had been the 
entire property of the Blackburn family. He was born and bred at Liver- 
pool, and at the age of fifteen had stepped from school into the counting- 
house, as his father and grandfather had done before him. He had led a 
life of hard and monotonous working. The creed of the family seemed to 
be confined to the “house.” No toil was too great, no sacrifice too heavy, 
no consideration was worth a feather’s weight when the good of the 
“ house” was concerned. 

Old Daisy, for so I prefer to call him, had far advanced in middle 
age, cramping down his life according to the prescriptions of the family. 
For many years he had done his duty strictly. Then some strange spell 
fell upon him. He made a discovery which his predecessors had entirely 
failed to make on their own accounts. He had a heart—he was in love. 
They had, it is true, married, for the “ house” required that sons and suc- 
cessors should be bequeathed to it for its maintenance, and each head of 
the “ house” had therefore taken a wife into his tepid bosom, and made a 
creditable husband, so far as the punctual performance of the shows of 
marital duty was concerned. Love was too unbusiness-like to be much 
regarded; and sentiment was altogether out of the question. But a 
wealthy marriage was, now and then, a useful thing, insomuch as it 
extended the connections of the “ house,” and furnished it with facilities 
for furthering its operations. With Daisy it had been different. Love 
had been to him a discovery—a something standing, as it were, above 
and apart from every thing else—a new faith; and he flung himself into 
it with all the energy of a proselyte. A singer, an artist, a woman 
whose only dower was her beauty and her talents, had crossed his path, 
and he became a changed man. He must have been a strange, uncouth, 
ignorant suitor: he had gone through no “ primers” of love-making ; no 
juvenile wooings afforded him precedents how to act in the grand passion 
of his life. But his great truth carried him triumphantly through. 
There could be no mistake about the earnestness of the feeling which 
rocked and rent and governed the cotton merchant. His suit was accepted. 
Perhaps the object of his passion had caught something of its force—all 
great passions are contagious. Perhaps the woman, in a measure exiled 
from society by the necessities of her artist life, caught greedily at an 
offer which, while it assured her of affectionate treatment, gave her also 
position and affluence. Certainly she had never been loved so much. 
Courted, flattered, idolised, she had been; but not loved with a love like 
this. So she gave her hand to the cotton-merchant. 

The “house” was egregiously scandalised. So bad a debt as a 
profitless marriage had never before been incurred; and this marriage 
was a positive loss; a derogation; a taking-down of a whole story of the 
House. A woman without money, without connections ; a singer, who had 
been gaining a living by singing in public, and by giving lessons in pri- 
vate! It was disgraceful ; it was monstrous; it was not respectable. The 
most sinister predictions were uttered. The bald heads of the clerks 
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in the counting-house swayed to and fro emotionally, like golden pippins 
floating in a troubled water-butt. Daisy had raised astorm he could not 
quell. He had mined the respectability of the House. 

But the strangest thing was, that the House never did recover from 
the blow it had received. Perhaps it had been so long out of the way of 
struggling, that at the first touch it went down. Certainly difficulties 
beset the House from that unlucky hour when Daisy forgot to be busi- 
ness-like, and surrendered himself to Love—flung away his ledger, and 
married a singer. Not that the lady in any way, by any act of hers, 
brought mischief on the House. She met her husband’s ardent passion 
with an affection which was certainly tender and true, if it did not quite 
match his fervour. No one word against her married life was ever 
uttered; and when, six years after their marriage, she died in giving 
birth to an heir to the House, there was great and true regret exhibited 
on the occasion—quite as much as there was good crape, which was saying 
a good deal. For Old Daisy, the agony of his grief was pitiable in the 
extreme. He had succumbed wholly but for the child his dying wife 
had bequeathed to him. 

A series of losses, and the House slipped out of its first place in men’s 
estimation. A panic in the cotton-market, the failure of large American 
houses, the high price of money, the necessity of realising at a sacrifice— 
epidemical returns of these misfortunes seriously debilitated the House. 
Its acceptances were less highly thought of ; confidence in it was gradu- 


ally dwindling. Every body said it was not by any means the House it 
once was. Still, years went on, and it was still existing, though palpably 
decaying ; and Daisy, little recking the steady advance of the dry-rot in 
his business, was absorbed in his only son growing up a very promising 
heir to a House that was now ceasing to want one at ail. 


III. 


I will continue, as nearly as possible, in Daisy’s own words. 

“Tt would be difficult to explain to you how earnest, how all-absorb- 
ing, was my affection for my son. 

“Tn due course came a reflex of my conduct. Years before, I had em- 
bittered the feelings of others by my love and marriage. My son followed 
in my footsteps. He loved. I refused to sanction his union, only in 
course of time to withdraw that refusal, to murmur a blessing over joined 
hands, and bid God-speed to a young couple setting off on a honey- 
moon journey. 

“ Perhaps we can never see with our children’s eyes—can never love 
their loves; certainly between my son’s wife and me there seemed to be 
a grief which we could never conjure up affection enough to bridge. She 
always hated me, I know. She was well aware I had opposed her union 
with my son. She had triumphed, but she had not forgiven. She sus- 
pected me. She was angry at my son’s affection for me. I could read 
this plainly in her pale haughty face, and her large pitiless eyes. How 
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could I love her? Had she not taken my son from me? had she not 
interrupted his affection forme? Did she not seek to engross him, to 
prevent one grain of his love straying away from her tome? We were 
thus in perpetual opposition—not openly avowed, not expressed in words ; 
but known and acknowledged between us none the less. We were jealous 
of each other. 

“A child was born of this union: a lovely little girl, whom they 
christened Lilian. About this time the House became seriously embar- 
rassed. There had been some alarming stoppages on the other side of the 
Atlantic. The failure of an American house, with which we had had large 
dealings, rendered it necessary that we should send over to New York a 
confidential person to investigate the state of affairs, and assert our claims 
upon the estate. My son volunteered to go. ‘The case was so urgent, 
that I could not but rejoice at his proposal, though deeply pained at the 
necessity of his quitting England, even for a three months’ absence. I 
sanctioned his going. ‘This drew upon me the violent opposition of his 
wife; she expressed herself in most extreme terms. For the first time 
angry words passed between us; my son interfered, and asserted his 
authority. He was determined on the journey; he would not permit 
that I should be addressed as I had been. A seeming reconciliation took 
place; and we were united in sorrowfully bidding adieu to my son, in our 
earnest love for him, but in nothing else. He sailed from Liverpool, in 
the Atlas, never to return. You may remember the story of that un- 
happy ship. From the date of her quitting the Mersey she was never 
heard of again. She never reached the opposite side. An awful mystery 
surrounded her fate—not a spar, not a trace of her was ever discovered. 
It was conjectured, and probably with correctness, that she had foundered 
in a sudden storm, and every soul on board lost. 

“ How we waited and waited for tidings of my son! How we hoped 
and prayed for his safety! how we watched the ship-news in the papers, 
and made inquiry after inquiry at the agents! It was long, very long, 
before we could believe what others had been for some time confident of. 
We heard that the underwriters had been asking fi'ty, sixty, eighty per 
cent for further insurance of the Atlas; then had declined all dealings 
about her; lastly, that the ship had been accounted at Lloyd’s as lost, 
and that her insurance had been paid. Still we fought against the belief 
that death had claimed our dear one. We hoped and prayed, and loved 
on, till gradually came the dusk of fearful doubt, and at last the night of 
dreadful certainty. We spoke few words—with a dumb, stupefied agony 
we admitted the conviction into our hearts. We knew that he was dead : 
a terrible grief oppressed us; his wife put on widows’ mourning. 

“Yet was she nothing: softened by her sorrow. Her hate for me seemed 
even intensified. She regarded me as in a great measure the cause of her 
bereavement; but for me, she did not hesitate to assert, my son had 
never left her. That her love for him was intense I never doubted, any 
more than that her sorrow at his loss was earnest. But it was a fierce, 
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hard, grasping love, as it was an acrid, angry, cruel sorrow ; and day by 
day she glared at me with her large, cold, unforgiving eyes, glances that 
revealed to the full her rage and her hate. 

“ And now occurred the stoppage of the House. The catastrophe, for 
some time impending, came at last. I had hoped that some terms might 
have been arranged, and the business resumed. But, on examination, it 
was found that the liabilities of the House were far greater than had been 
anticipated, and that the ruin was irretrievable and final. I surrendered 
every thing to the creditors. In consideration of the respectability of 
the House, and the uniform integrity of its conduct through a long course 
of trying circumstances, the creditors had the generosity to allow me an 
annuity out of the assets; small, but amply sufficient for my wants, and 
which relieved me from the painful necessity at my time of life of recom- 
mencing to work for a livelihood. My ruin involved also my son’s 
widow. ‘The whole of her property had been sunk in the House. It was 
with no softened feeling towards me that she accepted my proposal that 
she should share my small income granted me by my creditors. 

“We left Liverpool, and took a small house in a suburban district 
north-west of London. It was no happy household I hoped to raise round 
me. I knew that no one tie of affection could ever exist between that 
strange hard woman and myself; yet I did look for happiness in the love 
of my little grandchild. The love I had had for my dead wife and my 
dead son, which had grown with my age and strengthened as I grew 
weaker, was now given wholly to my little Lilian, my own darling little 
grandchild. How winning she was in every way! how exquisitely beau- 
tiful! How full of all the wonderful witcheries of childhood I can best 
relate to you in saying that her resemblance with that poor little one 
who was here but a day ago, and is now, God help her, dying, was some- 
thing singularly strange. She also was called Lilian. I have loved them 
both. Death has ever dogged the footsteps of my love. 

“One summer morning, ten years back, I was in the small garden 
attached to our house; my little grandchild was at my side, every now 
and then making believe to garden with a small toy-spade. The child 
had an extreme fondness for me, and was always happy to be with me, 
laughing and prattling in her bright, merry way. 

“‘ My son’s widow showed her white face at the garden-door. She was 
very worn and infirm from sorrow and ill-health, and walked with diff- 
culty. Slowly, and leaning on a stick, she advanced a few paces into the 
garden. There was a red light in her large glaring eyes, which told me 
she was very angry. 

“¢ Lilian? she cried, in a harsh grating voice. 

“The child, keenly sensitive, shrunk back, for the voice and glance 
alarmed her. 

“Lilian! she repeated passionately. 

“<T’m frightened ;’ the child clenched her hands round mine, thie 
colour left her face, and tears started into her eyes. 
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“ Reluctantly I told her to goto her mother, and not to fear. The 
child tremblingly went towards her. The mother, with an abrupt gesture, 
motioned her in-doors. The little one obeyed her. She came down to 
where I was standing. 

“¢ You would steal away my child. You would rob me of her love.’ 

“The words were uttered with a hissing fierceness. I endeavoured to 
assure her that she had mistaken me. She stopped me with an angry 
wave of her hand. 

““¢T know it. I have watched you, Don’t think to cheat me. You 
sought to turn his love against me. He is dead; is not that enough? 
Must his child be turned against me also? No, I say, no—no. She is 
all mine now.’ 

“She trembled from head to foot with rage. 

“<¢She shall not quit my sight. She shall not leave my side. I forbid 
all attempts to take her from me. I forbid you seeking to draw her to- 
wards you. Her love shall be mine—all mine. You shall not touch her 
—you shall not speak to her—you shall not see her unless I choose. Do 
not dare to cross me in this,’ 

“The red light flashed fiercely in her eyes, and she raised her thin 
white hand and shook it menacingly as she spoke. ‘Then slowly she 
moved back into the house. Poor woman! her jealous, angry, selfish 
love was preying on her mind. 

“Tn a short time her weakness had increased to such an extent that 
she was compelled to keep her room. She could scarcely stand, and was 
only lifted from her bed to a couch, on which she reclined all day. A 
series of neuralgic pains seized her also, and deprived her of sleep to an 
alarming extent. She was very much wasted, and suffered terribly. 
But she did not relax her determination never to lose sight of little Lily, 
and to do all in her power to keep her away from me. The child was 
retained constantly at her bedside, and was not suffered to leave her 
room. The sick woman watched with hungry anxiety to see that no 
communication passed between the child and me. Poor little Lily ! with 
what a frightened, puzzled air she regarded the strange situation in which 
she was placed! How longingly she looked for a renewal of our old 
games together! Yet.she made no advance towards me. A knowledge 
that something was wrong, and that we were to be no longer together 
as of old, possessed and awed her. So she stayed in the sick-room, and 
paled from confinement and want of change, and looked very cowed and 
unhappy. The colour was quitting her lips and cheeks, and the light 
was dimming in her exquisite eyes, and she was losing her gay spirits, 
and sinking into a low, moped, wretched state, it made me angry and 
sick to see. 

“The doctors attending the invalid had given her opiates. I took ad- 
vantage of this. I entered her room. The patient was breathing heavily, 
in a sound, deep sleep. Little Lily was curled up at the foot of the bed, 
playing abstractedly with a headless doll. At my entrance she looked, 
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and a gleam of pleasure danced for a moment in her eyes, to be succeeded 
by a glance at the pale face of her mother, hardly less white than the 
pillow on which it rested. I beckoned to her. She quickly understood 
my meaning, rose, and, with a noiseless tread, followed me from the 
room. I determined to take advantage of the mother’s drugged sleep, 
and give the poor child a change from the depressing monotony of the 
sick-room. 

“We set out for a walk then, Lily gradually resuming her old sunny 
manner. Not far from the house were then open fields. I speak of some 
years back, remember. In a cutting through these ran the Birmingham 
Railway, and it was a great delight to the child to sit on the well-turfed 
slope of the cutting and watch the trains as they dashed past to and fro. 
To this spot, then, we once more directed our steps, took our seats, and 
commenced counting the lines of carriages which the shrieking engine 
whirled away from us. Lily was busy, too, making daisy-chains, and 
tying up bouquets of clover, and decking me with wild flowers. 

“For a few minutes my thoughts wandered back into the past, to my 
counting-house life—to my deep love—to my dead wife—to my lost son. 
Then I thought of that angry sick woman, racked by her fierce jealous 
passions ; and lastly of the poor child Lily, whom I was forbidden to love, 
who was forbidden to love me, and whose company I could only enjoy 
by stealth. I started from my reverie. I looked round for Lily. To 
my horror, I found that she had descended the incline, and, in her 
anxiety for daisies, had wandered on to the line of the railway, and was 
plucking them close to the very rails. I called to her in an agony. She 
looked up with a crow of delight, holding overhead a little bunch of 
daisies. Then—then—O God! came the hideous shriek—the whirling 
train grinding on its grim iron way! She saw her danger, gave a little 
scream of terror, and hurried back towards the slope. Too late! too late! 
The monstrous engine struck her cruelly. She was flung forward several 
yards on to the side of the cutting ; a terrible wound was shining on her 
forehead, and the red blood clogging and soiling her golden hair. 

“ Half swooning with fright, I hurried towards her; « look of suffering 
and alarm was upon her face—with mouth half open, showing the tiny 
pearly teeth within, and eyes staring under raised and rigid brows. I 
felt for her heart’s beating, but could detect no pulsation. Not a soul 
was near to proffer aid or counsel. The train had hurried by this time 
a mile away; my heart was throbbing with a violence that was exqui- 
sitely painful, my head burned, and strange shapes seemed to dance 
before my eyes. I knew that she was dead, yet I would not know it. 

“T took her in my arms—heavy and motionless, with swinging limbs 
—God, how it sickened me to see her so!—and ran back all the way to 
my house. A superhuman strength seemed given me to accomplish 
this, or perhaps I should say rather the force of insanity assisted me, for 
at that moment I felt I was mad. 

“She stood at the door-step—up and dressed, and leaning on her stick 
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—wan and pale, with dark circles round her great staring eyes, and the 
red light burning fiercely in them. She thrust forth her thin trembling 
hand as she saw me. 

“¢ Where is the child?’ she said, her fingers clutching out claw-wise. 

“¢Becalm; pray compose yourself,’ I murmured, as well as I was able. 

“Where is she?’ she shrieked. ‘What has happened? Lily! Lily! 
Give her me.’ 

“Her glance fell upon the dead child in my arms. I covered over 
with my hand the poor head, lest she should see the red stains among 
the silky curls. She was too quick for me. 

“<Take away your hands. Lilian, my own—my own, own darling. 
Monster, you have murdered her! O God! see the blood upon his hands 
—he has killed her.’ 

“With the scream of one insane, she flung herself upon me and tore 
away the child. She hugged the body tight to her heart, and kissed the 
wounded head till her white face was blotched and stained with blood. 
Suddenly she swooned back and fell heavily on the floor, still clasping 
the dead child to her heart. She never spoke sensibly again. She lived 
through that night and the following day; but she died the next evening, 
with the child still in her arms. One grave contained them both, and I 
was left alone—how sad, God only knows.” 


It was some days after, and I was in my accustomed seat in the 
Garden, when some one touched my arm. It was Old Daisy, very pale 
and broken. 

“ And Lily?” he asked. 

His eyes wandered round as he spoke, and fell upon some of Lily’s 
children-playmates, dressed in deep mourning. He tottered back. 

“ Dead! dead!” he said. “ Again and again.” 

I besought him to take comfort; he stopped me with an abrupt gesture. 

“You don’t know all,” he said. “ What if I have killed her. In the 
house I occupy, the fever has been raging. Could I refuse to render 
what aid I could to the sick? I carried contagion about with me; yet, 
pity me—forgive me. I have taken that child and fondled her in my 
arms! Now, call me murderer, and let me go.” 

He gazed at me steadily for a minute, then slowly sunk back into his 
old petrified manner. . 

“You know the old fellow that used to come here so often in the 
brown coat—took snuff—carried a walking-stick? You know him, sir?” 
It was the Temple gardener who was speaking. “‘ Well, a curious thing, 
yesterday morning he seemed just the same as usual, sat at his old seat 
in his quiet way—nothing remarkable about him; but he left rather 
earlier, and had not got farther than Fleet Street before he fell down— 
dead, sir, stone dead. Wasn’t it curious?—The chrysanthemums come 
on finely, don’t they, sir?” 
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Chree Cimes. 


First time I saw my Love, my eyes 

Were gladdened with a sweet surprise ; 

There woke a thought that never dies, 
That bright June morning. 

A vision, fairly clad in white, 

Dawned softly, freshly on my sight, 

And in her hand were roses bright,— 

June roses,—pure from speck or blight, 
My Love’s adorning ! 


Last time I saw my Love, she lay 

All pale, all silent, cold as clay ; 

The light of life had died away ; 
Oh, sad and sweet last time ! 

And still she wore a robe of white, 
And on her pillow, lightly prest, 
And in the hand that lay at rest, 
Solemnly, on her peaceful breast, 

Were roses,—buds not opened quite,— 
Gathered before their prime. 

A tender care had laid them there; 

But my dead Love was far more fair. 


Next time I see my Love, I know 
A glorious garment, white as snow, 
On which no stains of earth can show,— 

A garment meet for heaven,— 
Will robe the form I long to see : 
My angel-love, who waits for me, 
And holds a palm of victory 

For earth’s white roses given. 

A. Dona.pson. 











